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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


THE SOURCES AND LITERATURE ON 
JACOB VAN ARTEVELDE 


By HENRY S. LUCAS 


HE career of Jacob Van Artevelde' engaged the attention of many 
writers until finally his name became a household word among Flem- 
ish people. This man, a remarkabie example of the strivings of the bour- 
geoisie to solve the political and economic problems confronting Flemish 
communes in the fourteenth century, was captain of Ghent from the 
close of 1337 until the day of his murder in 1345. In this capacity, he 
swayed his fellow townsmen, and through them the policy of all Flanders, 
and was able even to dictate terms to Philip v1, the overlord of Flanders, 
and to Edward m1. Because of him the county of Flanders, more highly 
industrialized than any other community north of the Alps, was able to 
play a crucial réle during the early phases of the Hundred Years’ War. 
A proper understanding of this man’s career has been almost impossible 
until recent years. A tradition was developed which received the approval 
of the market place, entered the classroom, and colored the rhetoric of 
orators and the verse of poets. Van Artevelde has usually been repre- 
sented as a brewer or a member of the nobility, as a man who reorganized 
the government of Ghent and of Flanders, as a patriot who deserved well 
at the hands of his fellow-townsmen, or as a demagogue who richly 
merited the fate he received. These and other traditional representations, 
which in some of their features may well be described as pure folklore, 
still dominate popular conceptions and even find their way into books. 
In these circumstances it seems desirable to sketch briefly the develop- 
ment of the entire problem from a bibliographical point of view, to win- 
now what is purely traditional from the sound grain of historical fact, 
and to set forth exactly what Van Artevelde sought to accomplish and 
what he succeeded in doing. 


I. CHRONICLES WRITTEN BY CONTEMPORARIES OF VAN ARTEVELDE 


Let us first survey the sources as contained in the chronicles. The most impor- 
tant of these surely are the accounts by men who lived in the Low Countries 
! This is without doubt the correct spelling. The form given by E. Emerton, The Beginnings of 


Modern Europe, 1250-1450 (Boston [1917], pp. 205-206, 258, 278), is apparently the one found in 
Thomas Johnes’ translation of Froissart’s Chronicle. 
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during the ascendancy of Van Artevelde in Flanders. Chief among these is the 
chronicle by John Boendale, also called John de Clerck, clerk of the scabini of 
Antwerp.! From 1312 he lived in this rapidly growing metropolis on the estuary 
of the Schelde. His great poem, the Brabantsche Yeesten, was begun in 1318. The 
numerous journeys which he undertook to neighboring towns and villages and 
visits to important personages gave him an opportunity to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the political events of the day. Thus his knowledge of what oc- 
curred in Brabant and Flanders during these years is especially worthy of confi- 
dence. The account in the Yeesten which aims to glorify the ducal house of Bra- 
bant begins with the earliest days of the dynasty, but is especially valuable for 
the greater part of the reign of John 11 (1312-55).? Another chronicle by Boen- 
dale is the Van den Derden Eduwaert of which only the first half comprising 2018 
verses and covering the years 1340 to 1342 has come to us.’ Like the Yeesten, it 
too exalts the réle of Duke John. 

Another writer of the greatest importance is Jean le Bel, whose chronicle be- 
gins with 1307 and closes with 1356.‘ The author sprang from the stout nobility 
of the Hesbaye, the level uplands north of Liége. He was a canon in the church 
of St Lambert in Liége, became an intimate friend of John of Hainault, seignor 
of Beaumont, uncle of Philippa the wife of Edward m1, and visited England in 
1327. His wide acquaintance with the men of his day enabled him to compose a 
chronicle of exceptional importance. His outlook is essentially that of the official 
class, the nobility, while Boendale presents the point of view of the Antwerp 
bourgeoisie.* 

Jean Hocsem, another Liégeois, a canon of the church of St Lambert, wrote a 
chronicle dealing with the affairs of the diocese of Liége and adjacent parts. He 
was a capable and well-informed man whose great knowledge of the affairs of the 
day and clear insight make his observations particularly reliable. His chronicle 
records the official point of view of the chapter of St Lambert of Liége.* Another 
Liégeois chronicle is that by Levold de Northof, also a canon of the church of 
St Lambert of Liége. He came from Westphalia and was interested chiefly in 
the events which took place in the land of Juliers and the middle Meuse region. 
His point of view is therefore quite circumscribed, but, as he is generally accurate, 
his rather laconic statements are very valuable.’ These three chroniclers of the 
Liégeois present the point of view of the officials of a state which played a special 
role in the history of the southern Low Countries. At the opening of the Hundred 
Years’ War the bishop served as an important ally of the king of France. 


1H. Haerynck, Jan Boendale, ook geheeten Jan de Clerc, zijn Leven, zijne Werken, en zijn Tijd 
(Ghent, 1888). 

2 De Brabantsche Yeesten of Rymkronyk van Brabant door Jan de Klerk van Antwerpen, 3 vols. 
(Antwerp, 1839-69). 

3 Van den Derden Eduwaert Conine van Engelant. Rymkroniek geschreven omtrent het Jaar 1347 
door Jan de Clerc van Antwerpen, in Belgisch Museum, tv (Ghent, 1840). 

* Chronique de Jean le Bel publiée pour la Société de l Histoire de France par Jules Viard et Eugéne 
Déprez, 2 vols. (Paris, 1904-1905). 5 Tbid., 1, Introduction. 

6 La Chronique de Jean de Hocsem, ed. G. Kurth (Brussels, 1927). 

7 Levoldi de Northof Chronica Comitum de Marka, in M.G.H., SS.R.G., N.S., v1 (Berlin, 1929). 
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The chronicle attributed to Jean Bernier presents the point of view of an offi- 
cial of Hainault.'! The author was in the service of William, count of Hainault, 
Holland, and Zeeland, visited England at the time of the marriage of Edward m1 
and Philippa, and was therefore well acquainted with the political talk in the 
count’s household.” He records a great deal of curious gossip about Flanders at 
the time of Van Artevelde’s ascendancy. Unfortunately, writers have never suffi- 
ciently exploited what he has to say, in spite of the fact that the counts of Hai- 
nault played so significant a part in the affairs of the Low Countries and were 
closely associated with the greater powers, England, Germany, and France, 
during the first half of the fourteenth century. 

The chronicle of Gilles Le Muisit is of great value in that it faithfully records 
the point of view which an intelligent abbot in the city of Tournai could form 
about what took place in Ghent.* The county of Flanders, and especially those 
sections in which lay Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, formed part of the diocese of 
Tournai. As abbot of St Martin’s, Le Muisit therefore had special opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the official attitude of the bishop and his chapter 
toward the policy of Van Artevelde. His comments, while usually terse, are to the 
point and the truth can with some patience be extracted. 

There are no Flemish chronicles which record the official version of what hap- 
pened in Flanders and especially in Ghent during the days of Van Artevelde’s 
power. The Chronicon Comitum Flandrensium‘ is an anonymous compilation. The 
author, unfortunately, was little sympathetic to the problems of Flanders which 
Van Artevelde sought to solve. His chronicle, however accurate and useful its 
statements may be, fails completely to give an adequate conception of the nature 
of Van Artevelde’s régime. His terse comments, however, are valuable because 
they give an outline of events which may be filled in with details gleaned from 
diplomatic sources and the camera accounts of Ghent and Bruges. 

For a circumstantial statement, albeit from a hostile point of view, we must 
turn to a group of chronicles whose apparent relationship has been the subject of 
much critical investigation. These are the Istore et Croniques de Flandres,> the 
Chronique Normande,® the Chronique des Pays Bas, de France, d’ Angleterre, et de 
Tournai,’ and the Chronographia Regum Francorum.* The arguments as to the 


1 Récits d’un Bourgeois de Valenciennes, publiés pour la premiére fois d’aprés le Manuscrit de la 
Bibliothéque de ’ Arsenal par Kervyn de Lettenhove (Louvain, 1877). 

* V. Fris, ‘Note sur les Récits d’un Bourgeois de Valenciennes,’ Bulletin de la Commission Royale 
d'Histoire, xxx (1901), 379-388. 

3 Chronique et Annales de Gilles le Muisit, Abbé de Saint-Martin de Tournai (1272-1352), publiées 
pour la Société de l Histoire de France (Paris, 1906). 

‘ Chronicon Comitum Flandrensium, ed. J. J. de Smedt, in Corpus Chronicorum Flandriae, 1 


(Brussels, 1837), 34-257. 

5 Istore et Croniques de Flandres d’aprés les textes de divers manuscrits, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove, 
2 vols. (Brussels, 1879-80). 

° Chronique Normande du XIV® Siécle, publiée pour la Société de l Histoire de France par Auguste 
et Emile Molinier (Paris, 1882). 

7 Corpus Chronicorum Flandriae, 11 (Brussels, 1856), iii-570. 

8 Chronographia Regum Francorum, publiée pour la Société de l Histoire de France par H. Moran- 


villé, 3 vols. (Paris, 1891-97). 
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relationship of these chronicles which have been advanced by Professor Pirenne, 
and supported by MM. A. and E. Molinier appear to be well founded. It is their 
thesis that an original chronicle written in French which has since been lost and 
whose authorship remains unknown served as the source of Denis Sauvage’s edi- 
tion which was entitled the Chronique de Flandre.? Sauvage permitted himself 
certain liberties with the text, such as spelling and phraseology, and often left out 
heads of sections. The edition provided by Kervyn de Lettenhove entitled I store 
et Croniques represents a text more faithful to the original in spelling, diction, and 
other minor matters, including that of divisions and headings. The Chronique 
Normande is another form of the chronicle, abbreviated from a desire to relate 
only the affairs which chiefly concerned Normandy. The Chronique des Pays-Bas, 
de France, d’ Angleterre, et de Tournai contains those passages which concern the 
Tournaisis. The Chronographia Regum Francorum is for the most part merely a 
Latin translation of the Chronique de Flandres or rather of the now lost original 
from which the latter was drawn. M. Moranvillé, the editor of the Chronographia, 
was of the opinion that the chronicles in the French tongue were translations 
from the Latin. But the arguments adduced by Professor Pirenne and MM. A. 
and E. Molinier appear well-nigh irrefutable. Thus for all practical purposes the 
Istore et Croniques is the only one of these chronicles which possesses any value 
for the events touching Flanders in the days of Van Artevelde. 

The sections of the [store et Chroniques* dealing with events from the reign of 
Count Guy of Flanders (d. 1305) to the close of 1342 present a detailed narrative 
which seems so trustworthy that only a contemporary not far removed from the 
theater of action could have written it. His account, however, is hostile to Van 
Artevelde and reveals little sympathy for the social, commercial, and industrial 
problems of the Flemish communes. His bias seems to be dictated by the inability 
of writers of the period to appraise correctly the importance of the bourgeoisie 
simply because the feudal element was naively thought to be the sole norm of 
social and political life. He seems to be interested mainly in the events which 
concerned the king of France. For these reasons it appears most likely that he 
must have been a native of that part of Flanders where French was spoken and 
which in its social development was far behind the section wherein were situated 
the thriving towns of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres. Who he was, and how and under 
what circumstances his chronicle was appropriated by the compiler of the text 
employed by Denis Sauvage’s Chronique de Flandre remains an unsolved mys- 
tery. 


1 For the argument of M. Moranvillé, see ibid., 1, Avantpropos. Professor H. Pirenne has written 
two articles on this subject: ‘Les Sources de la Chronique de Flandre jusqu’en 1342,’ Etudes d’ Histoire 
du Moyen-Age dédiées & Gabriel Monod (Paris, 1896), pp. 361-371, and ‘L’ancienne Chronique de 
Flandre et la Chronographia Regum Francorum,’ Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’Histaire, 5™* 
Série, vit (1898), 199-208. 

2 Cronique de Flandres, anciennement composee par Auteur incertain, et nouvellement mise en 
Lumiére par Denis Sauvage De Fontenailles en Brie, Historiographe du Tres Chretien Roy Henri, second 
de ce nom {a Lyon, par Guillaume Roville a l’escu de Venise, 1561). 

3 [store et Croniques de Flandres d’aprés les textes de divers manuscrits, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove, 
2 vols. (Brussels, 1879-80). 
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The section beginning with 1343 relating to the last two years of Van Arte- 
velde’s life is from another hand. It is a continuation drawn up in the manner of 
medieval chroniclers of a work by Baldwin of Avesnes, a son of Margaret, count- 
ess of Flanders and Hainault (d. 1280). Who its author may be it appears impos- 
sible to determine. The brief recital of what happened in Flanders is less intimate 
than that of the sections before 1342 and much less valuable. The text presented 
in Kervyn de Lettenhove’s edition is drawn from MS. 10233 of the Burgundian 
Library in the Royal Library in Brussels, but is limited to the years 1843 to 1345.! 

Another important group of chronicles are those written in the realm of France 
outside Flanders, which, it must be remembered, was a fief of the French crown. 
First to be considered is the immense collection known as the Grandes Chroniques 
de France. It is made up of a number of compilations formed without doubt at 
the abbey of Saint Denis. The text as it concerns the events of Van Artevelde’s 
régime has never been critically studied. For this as well as for other periods it 
presents a royal version which failed completely to comprehend the situation in 
Flanders. The events are presented in a circumstantial but very biased manner, 
inspired by the official hatred of a man who was esteemed a rebel and whose 
motives the ruling class never took the least trouble to understand. Its state- 
ments must therefore be carefully scrutinized and checked by a knowledge of the 
local situation. 

Another French chronicle, the Chronique des Quatre Premiers Valois,? which 
is closely related to the Grandes Chroniques, is of little importance for our theme. 
Of similar character is the continuation of the chronicle by Guillaume de Nangis 
which covers the years 1300 to 1340.‘ Its account presents much detail and is 
precise and official in tone, as one would expect from the monks of Saint Denis. 
Another continuator, Jean de Venette, added an important section which begins 
with 1340.5 He was prior of the Carmelite monastery in the Place Maubert in 
Paris. His account differs considerably from that of his predecessors especially in 
connection with Van Artevelde and the problems confronting the towns of 
Flanders. The slight chronicle of Richard Lescot® which covers the years 1328 
to 1344, and which is carried forward from that point by an unknown compiler, is 
to be regarded as a continuation of Gerard de Frachet’s chronicle.’ He became 


1 Tbid., 1, Introduction, pp. xxii-xxxvi. 

2 Les Grandes Chroniques de France selon qu’elles sont conservées en I’Eglise de Saint-Denis en 
France, publiées par M. Paulin Paris, v (Paris, 1837). 

3 Chronique des Quatre Premiers Valois (1327-1393), publiée pour la premiére fois pour la Société de 
Histoire de France par M. Siméon Luce (Paris, 1862). 

* Chronique Latine de Guillaume de Nangis de 1113 @ 1300 avec les Continuations de cette Chronique 
de 1300 & 1368. Nouvelle Edition revue sur les manuscrits, annotée et publiée pour la Société de l Histoire 
de France, 2 vols. (Paris, 1843). 

5 Ibid., u, 179-378. 

® Chronique de Richard Lescot Religieux de Saint-Denys (1328-1344) suivie de la Continuation de 
cette Chronique (1344-68), publiée pour la Société de ' Histoire de France par Jean Lemoine (Paris, 
1896). 

7 Chronicon Girardi de Fracheto, et anonyma ejusdem operis continuatio (Dom Bouquet, Recueil 
des Historiens des Gaules et de la France, xxi, Paris, 1855), pp. 1-70. 
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abbot of Saint Denis in 1329. The text is closely related to that of Guillaume de 
Nangis, but occasionally adds a few original data. 

The group of English chroniclers is valuable chiefly for the English point of 
view regarding the origins of the great war which began with France in 1337. 
They occasionally give some very important details concerning the Low Coun- 
tries, but contribute little to our knowledge of Van Artevelde. This is a remark- 
able example of the inability of mediaeval chroniclers to understand adequately 
the economic features of any important struggle. A chief item of world trade, the 
manufacturing in Flanders of cloth from wool grown in England, was to provide 
the sinews of war; but not a chronicler could give a simple and sufficient state- 
ment of this fact. Robert of Avesbury in his chronicle,’ which recites events 
beginning with 1327, is interested chiefly in military events, but also gives much 
general information which is quite accurate. The author was attached to the 
archiepiscopal court of Canterbury, a center where much information about 
events of the day could readily be gathered.” 

Of Murimuth* we know much more. From time to time he was in the kings’ 
service on the continent, especially in the Low Countries and France. His chroni- 
cle is brief like Avesbury’s and contains a number of important royal letters. He 
is the only one of these English chroniclers who has anything important to say 
about Van Artevelde.‘ Galfridus le Baker’s chronicle’ is valuable for the war 
with France and the events in the Low Countries, but it too fails to give any 
specific information about Van Artevelde and the situation confronting the 
Flemish communes. The Chronicon Angliae’ which begins with 1328 presents 
little not drawn from other sources. 

The Croniques de London’ is in some ways a welcome relief from the exces- 
sively military and political character of these bare chronicles. It was written by 
some unknown inhabitant of London and is essentially bourgeois in outlook. 
Its pages accordingly reveal a livelier appreciation of the real import of the 
connections with the Low Countries. The narrative becomes more circumstantial 
with the twelfth year of Edward m1 and occasionally mentions Van Artevelde. 
The monastic chronicle of Melsa* has much to say about Scottish matters and 
relates such news as came into the northern part of England from the theater of 
action. Sometimes this was quite complete as for example in the case of the 


1 Robertus de Avesbury, De Gestis Mirabilibus Regis Edwardi Tertii, ed. E. M. Thompson (Lon- 
don, 1889). 

2 See article in Dictionary of National Biography, xiv, 372. 

3 Adam Murimuth, Continuatio Chronicorum, ed. E. M. Thompson (London, 1889), For the au- 
thor’s career, see Dictionary of National Biography, xxx1x, 331-333. 

* Adam Murimuth, Continuatio Chronicarum, p. 170. 

5 Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke, ed. E. M. Thompson (Oxford, 1889). 

® Chronicon Angliae ab anno Domini 1328 usque ad annum 1388, auctore monacho quodam Sancti 
Albani, ed. E. M. Thompson (London, 1874). 

' Croniques de London depuis V'an 44 Hen. IIT. jusqu’a an 17 Edw. III., ed. G. J. Aungier (Lone 
don, 1844). Among the more valuable English chroniclers should be noted Walter de Hemingburg, 
De Gestis Regum Angliae, 2 vols. (London, 1848-49). 

8 Chronica Monasterii de Melsa a fundatione usque ad annum 1396 auctore Thoma de Burton, abbate, 


ed. E. A. Bond, 3 vols. (London, 1866-68). 
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battle of Sluis in the estuary of the Zwin. Four other chronicles, that of Laner- 
cost,! the Scalachronica,? one by Fordun,’ and the Anonimalle Chronicle,‘ are, 
like that of Melsa, concerned mostly with events of the north and have little 
to say about the situation in Flanders. 

There remain a few others. The [storie Fiorentine of Giovanni Villani’ justly 
occupies a high place in historical literature as it gives us an idea of how the early 
years of the war appeared to a Florentine burgher in the Trecento. He recorded 
at great length the chief events of his day in all parts of the world within the ken 
of Florentines. It is especially interesting to note that he felt a lively concern in 
what was happening in the Low Countries. He was too far removed from the 
scene of action, however, to be of decisive value on any point. Of German 
chroniclers two may be mentioned: the Swiss Johannes Vitoduranus® and the 
author of the Chronicon Aulae Regiae or Kénigsaaler Geschichts-Quellen.’ This 
Bohemian chronicler is important for the wider reaches of the struggle, especially 
as the Low Country princely family of Luxemburg ruled in the lands of the 
Czechs. But he, like the Swiss chronicler, was too far removed from the region of 
the Schelde River to record faithfully the events that took place in Flanders. 


II. WRITINGS OF MEN WHO LIVED AFTER VAN ARTEVELDE’S DAY 


CuieF among all the writers who lived after the career of Van Artevelde is Jean 
Froissart. He was born of a bourgeois family in Valenciennes in 1336 or 1337, and 
was intended for the church. But the connection between the ruling house of 
Hainault and the Plantagenet court of England which was formed by the mar- 
riage of Philippa, daughter of Count William of Hainault, Holland, and Zeeland, 
gave him an opportunity for a more extended career. He left Hainault in 1361 
and went to England, carrying with him an essay on the earlier part of the war 
between England and France. He was cordially received by Philippa and asso- 
ciated intimately with the nobility of the country. In 1366 and 1367 he was with 
Edward the Black Prince in Bordeaux, and on returning to England set out in 
1367 with Lionel, duke of Clarence, on a mission to Milan. Philippa died in 
1369, and in sorrow he returned to Valenciennes and sought to eke out a pre- 
carious living. 

Bored by inactivity after his extensive wanderings and his associations with 


1 Chronicon de Lanercost MCCI-MCCCXLVI e codice Cottoniano nunc premium typis mandatum, 
ed. J. Stevenson (Edinburgh, 1839). 

2 Scalacronica, by Sir Thomas Grey of Heton, Knight. A Chronicle of England and Scotland from 
A.D. MLXVI to A.D. MCCLXII, ed. J. Stevenson (Edinburgh, 1836). 

§ Johannis de Fordun Chronica Gentis Scotorum, ed. W. F. Skene (Edinburgh, 1871). 

* The Anonimalle Chronicle, 1333 to 1381, ed. V. H. Galbraith, Publication of the University of 
Manchester, Historical Series, xuv (Manchester, 1927). It is closely related to the Chronicon de 
Lanercost. 

5 Edition by L. A. Muratori, Rerum Scriptores Italicarum, xm. 

® Chronicon a Friderico II Imperatore ad Annum MCCCXLVIII procedens (Archiv fiir Schweizer- 
ische Geschichte, vol. x1, 1856). 

’ Kénigsaaler Geschichts-Quellen. Chronica Aulae Regiae, 1250-1338, ed. J. Loserth (Fontes Rerum 
Austriacarum, Scriptores. Abt. 1, vol. vi, 1875). 
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high-placed folk, he entered the service of Johanna, duchess of Brabant, and 
devoted his energies to extolling the deeds of her husband Wenceslas, duke of 
Luxemburg, just as he had done in behalf of his English friends during his so- 
journ in England. He now published the oldest version of the first book, which 
had been finished before 1372. Naturally, it was quite sympathetic to the English. 
But his connection with the rulers of Brabant, who had been so intimately 
bound with the Valois house of France since 1347 both in political policy and 
blood relationship, and with Albert of Bavaria, the regent of Hainault, Holland, 
and Zeeland, and his son, William of Ostrevant, and especially with Guy de 
Chatillon, the seignior of Beaumont, led him to adopt a point of view decidedly 
French in sympathy. He now rewrote the first book, which he had drawn largely 
from Jean le Bel, changing its tone and at many points substituting his own 
account. Finally, a third version was prepared. It remained much indebted to 
Le Bel, but was less closely bound to his language.’ 

Froissart enjoyed an immense vogue in his own day and for a long time after- 
ward. It is a remarkable fact that this son of the bourgeoisie of Valenciennes 
should be so completely absorbed in the ideals of chivalry so highly formalized 
during the closing centuries of the Middle Ages that he could not understand the 
nature of the great changes which were laying the foundations of a new order in 
economic life, society, and politics. He seems utterly incapable of seeing life in 
any but chivalric forms, a characteristic also of his successors, Molinet, Monstre- 
let, and Chastellain. His conception of Van Artevelde is really a caricature based 
upon his chivalric contempt for the base-born bourgeois. Whatever he says about 
him and the general situation in Flemish towns must be treated with positive 
distrust. To Froissart treason was so heinous a crime that all economic and social 
issues were likely to be lost completely. To him the vassal Fleming had duties 
to discharge rather than rights to vindicate. 

Le Bel’s chronicle which stops in 1356 appears to have had only a restricted 
vogue in its own day and was soon forgotten except as it lived on in the pages of 
Froissart or as it was read by the chroniclers of Liége who never became well! 
known. Whatever virtue Froissart’s chronicle possesses as a trustworthy source 
is therefore due to Jean le Bel. In retelling the story, however, facts were often 
seriously modified and enlarged by the author’s memory of what had been told 
him long ago by Queen Philippa, her sons, and members of the English aristoc- 
racy. The chronicler’s sprightly style assured it universal favor, and his chivalric 
prejudices caused the book to be welcomed by the decadent and stereotyped 
knighthood during the declining Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Fabyan? and 
Holinshed’ took their narratives from him. Accordingly it is to Froissart that we 
must ascribe the tradition which has so long made it impossible to understand 
Van Artevelde properly. 

In Ghent, the scene of Van Artevelde’s activities, where Froissart’s account 


1A. Molinier, Les Sources de [ Histoire de France des Origines aux Guerres d’ Italie (1494), 1, Les 
Capétiens, 1180-1328 (Paris, 1903), 5-18. See also M. Darmsteter, Froissart (Paris, 1894). 

2 R. Fabyan, New Chronicles of England and France . . . (London, 1811). 

? R. Holinshed, Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland (London, 1807-08). 
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was received as authoritative, the simple facts of the situation were soon for- 
gotten and tradition formed by hate and ignorance began to transform the man’s 
character and to consign his positive achievements to oblivion. During his 
ascendancy Van Artevelde inevitably aroused the enmity of many people. Among 
these were first of all the chivalry of Flanders who hated a usurping bourgeois not 
only because of the inferiority of his class but because of the dictation of Ghent 
directed by his energy and intelligence. Even among the patriciate and the 
lower classes in Flemish towns Van Artevelde’s name came to pass as that of a 
trouble-maker. An interesting example is some abusive verse written against the 
scabini of Ghent wherein they are threatened with the treatment given him.'! 
His named lived on in popular tradition but substantial knowledge of the man 
and his aims was totally lacking. At a trial in June, 1423, before Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy and count of Flanders, and the two benches of the scabini of 
Ghent, Victor de la Faucille (i.e., Van der Sikelen) complained that a certain 
Simon de Fourmelles had accused him, among other things, of having damaged 
the authority of the prince as not even Peter Van den Bossche and Jacob and 
Philip Van Artevelde had sought to do in the previous century. He had been ac- 
cused of mutiny more serious than that of the Van Arteveldes and other hateful 
words had been hurled at him.’ Proof that the name of Van Artevelde long pos- 
sessed magical power among the townsmen of Flanders may be seen in the up- 
rising of Ghent forty years later under Jacob’s son Philip, supported by Ypres, 
and to whose leadership Bruges was forced to yield.* 

A chronicle of uncertain date and authorship of which the manuscript reposes 
in the library of the town of Bruges contains an extended account of Van Arte- 
velde’s activities. Only the part devoted to this episode has been printed. Napo- 
léon de Pauw, who published these passages,‘ thought that the chronicle was 
one of the many variants of the Chronique de Flandres. But as far as these pas- 
sages are concerned the chronicle presents such wide departures from it that we 
may regard the account as composed of various elements. It appears to have 
been written later than the part of the Chronique de Flandres devoted to the 
career of Van Artevelde. This is evident from the fact that the hero is represented 
as a brewer of mead, which was borrowed from the tradition associated with 
Froissart and the Grandes Chroniques. All mention of Sohier of Courtrai, who 
assumes an important rdéle in the Chronique de Flandres, is omitted. Nor is there 
any mention of the invasion of the Cambrésis in the autumn of 1339. The com- 
piler added many other details some of which are quite wide of the mark. He 
states, for example, that Van Artevelde visited Edward 1 at Antwerp on his 
arrival in the summer of 1338. That the author belonged to the bourgeoisie is 


1 Dagboek der Gentsche Collatie bevattende een nauwkeurig Verhael van de Gebeurtenissen te Gent 
en elders in Vlaenderen voorgevallen van de jaren 1446 tot 1515, ed. A. G. B. Schayes (Ghent-Rotterdam, 
1842), p. 68. 

* E. de Busscher, ‘Correspondence,’ Messager des Sciences Historiques ou Archives des Arts et la 
Bibliographie de Belgique, 1864, pp. 160-167. 

* H. Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique, 11, 24 ed. (Brussels, 1908), 208-213. 

**Un Texte inédit de la Chronique de Flandre concernant Artevelde,’ Bulletin de la Commission 
Royale d’ Histoire, uxxxu (1913), 323-367. 
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revealed from the fact that he displays an especially keen appreciation of the 
economic problems before the towns of Flanders. 

But Froissart was to remain the inspiration of what all Flemish historians had 
to say about Van Artevelde. First among these was Jacob De Meyere, who died 
in 1552. In 1531 he published his Flandricarum Rerum Tomi XX and seven 
years later a Compendium Chronicorum Flandriae.' His history is closely related 
to Froissart’s chronicle, whose facts, errors, and prejudices he faithfully repeats. 
The chief addition consists in a number of documents. Jean d’Oudegherst, who 
died in 1559, wrote the famous Annales de Flandre published by his son in 1571. 
This work, however, possesses no originality save in the letters which he inserted 
and which are not found in De Meyere’s compilation. Nicholas Despars produced 
a Flemish parallel to the Latin text of De Meyere and the French of d’Oudeghest. 
This work consumed thirty years of the writer’s leisure and was published in 
1592.4 Marcus van Vaernewijck in his Historie van Belgis® follows the traditional 
story in most points with a few variations, especially in that he states that Van 
Artevelde was of knightly origin. Philippe de l’Espinoy repeats substantially the 
data told and retold by his predecessors in his book of the antiquities and geneal- 
ogy of the counts of Flanders.* These writers have been accorded a very exag- 
gerated value by the older historians. Each of these has often been quoted as 
possessing independent value which they do not merit. They all draw ultimately 
from Froissart but never seem to know that to Jean le Bel alone belongs the 
credit for most of what happens to be correct in their accounts. 

The writers that followed were no better. Justus Billet (1592-1682)? who wrote 
an exhaustive work on Ghent adopts the accounts of his predecessors and has 
nothing new to tell about Van Artevelde.* The same is the case of Christopher 
Butkens,® Fr. Haraeus,'° A. Sanderus", and the author of the Histoire des Comtes 


1 See article on J. de Meyer by J. Stecher, Biographie Nationale, v, col. 584-550. 

2 V. Fris, Essai d’une Analyse des Commentarii sive Annales Rerum Flandricarum (Annales 
Flandriae, 1561) de Jacques de Meyere, 1°* Partie: Examen des Sources des Annales Flandriae, in 
Université de Gand. Recueil de Travaux publiés par le Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, Fasc. xxxvui 
(Ghent, 1908), and ‘Notes sur les CEuvres historiques de Jacques de Meyere,’ Bulletin de la Com- 
mission Royale d’ Histoire, uxxxtv (1922), 245-403. 

3 The best text is by J. B. de Lesbroussart (Ghent, 1879). 

* V. Fris, ‘La Cronycke van den Lande ende Graefscepe van Vlaenderen de Nicolas Despars,’ 
Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’ Histoire, uxx (1901), 545-565. 

5 Die Historie van Belgis die men anders namen mach: den Spieghel der Nederlandscher Qudtheyt 
(Ghent, 1574), folio exxxvij." 

® Recherches des Antiquitez et Noblesse de Flandres contenant l’ Histoire Genealogique des Comtes de 
Flandres avec une Description curieuse dudit pays (Douay, 1631), pp. 447-467. For the character and 
value of this work see V. Fris, ‘Note sur la Valeur de la Recherche des Antiquitez et Noblesse de 
Flandres de Philippe de l’Espinoy,’ Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’ Histoire, ux1x (1910), 289-340. 

7 E. de Busscher, Juste Billet Chroniqueur Gantois au xvii* Siécle. Apergu biographique et bibli- 
ographique (Ghent, 1873). 

8 This is the Politye Boeck preserved in manuscript in the town archives of Ghent. See vol. 1x, 
folios 93'-98", 

® Trophées tant sacrées que profanes du Duché de Brabant, 1 (The Hague, 1764), 429. 

10 Annales Ducum seu Principum Brabantiae totiusque Belgii, 1 (Antwerp, 1623), 318. 

1 Flandria illustrata sive Provinciae et Comitatus hujus Descriptio, 1 (The Hague, 1735), 65. 
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de Flandre.! The conception during all these centuries was therefore a mere 
caricature based upon purely traditional prejudices and almost entirely erro- 
neous in fact and interpretation. The passing allusion by Pontus Payen? to Van 
Artevelde may be taken as typical of the attitude among litterateurs and the 
reading public. Whatever that was written from the days of Froissart to the 
French Revolution, therefore, added nothing of importance; indeed, these writers 
only contributed to the cloud of confusion from which historians in the nine- 
teenth century freed themselves with much difficulty. 


Ill. VIEWS OF WRITERS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Tue life and aims of Van Artevelde were to prove particularly attractive to 
writers of the past century. The renaissance of historical science which was to 
revolutionize our conceptions of human culture also led to a better understand- 
ing of the man’s importance. Until this moment arrived, all secondary works 
were based merely upon a wearisome repetition of ill-founded facts and supposi- 
tions drawn from traditional prejudices. Of the earlier writers who may be classed 
in the newer school none contributed very much. In 1789, J. B. Lesbroussart 
produced his edition of d’Oudegherst’s Annales de Flandre, which he provided 
with notes. In 1820 he still referred to Van Artevelde as a génie factieux.* 

More important was the chevalier Charles Louis Diericx® whose antiquarian 
love for the study of the history of Ghent was to prove the beginning of a new 
zeal for the Van Artevelde theme. His books, which were published in 1814, 
1815, and 1816, had more authoritative things to say about the hero than those 
of any previous writer.® While he was still dominated by a feeling of pietas towards 
his predecessors, such as Froissart, De Meyere, and others, yet he did enter the 
archives and endeavored to supplement the traditional data by searching for 
new documents. He was thus able to call attention to the letter of May 16, 1375, 
in which a Walter De May agreed to pay a sum of money annually tomaintain 
a lamp which was to burn perpetually before the image of the Holy Virgin in the 
hospital of the Bijloke in expiation of the murder of Jacob Van Artevelde.’ 
Another document, dated May 20, 1371, was found whereby the kin of De May 


1 Histoire des Comtes de Flandre depuis l Etablissement de ses Souverains a la Paix générale de Rys- 
wick en 1697 (The Hague, 1698), p. 111. 

2 Mémoires de Pontus Payen, avec notice et annotations par Alexandre Henne, 1 (Brussels, 1861), 
255-256. The author, in describing the unauthorized meetings of evangelicals in the Low Countries 
in 1566 states that ‘. . . en tel jour estoit que vous eussiez peu veoir en Flandre soixante mil hommes 
en armes, de sorte qu'il ne failloit plus qu’un Jacquemart ou Philippes d’Artevelde pour servir de 
chef a ces mutins. . .’ 

* P. d’Oudegherst, Annales de Flandre, ed. J. B. Lesbroussart (Ghent, 1789). 

‘ ‘Précis historique sur Jeanne de Flandre, mére de Jean rv, duc de Bretagne, surnommé le Con- 
querant.’ Nouveaux Mémoires de I’ Académie Royale des Sciences et Belles-Lettres de Bruzelles, t (1820), 
239, 

5 Biographie Nationale, v1, col. 58-61. 

* Ch. L. Diericx, Mémoires sur la Ville de Gand, 2 vols. (Ghent, 1814-15), and Appendice aur 
Mémoires sur la Ville de Gand (Ghent, 1816). 

7 Mémoires sur la Viile de Gand, u, 48. 
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and Van Artevelde agreed to forget their feud and accept a financial settlement.! 
Diericx’ account follows in the traditional paths but is important as indicating 
a new interest and announcing the fact that the discovery of new documents 
might add much important information about Van Artevelde. 

The work of Norbert Cornelissen was significant because in it, more than in 
that of Diericx, we detect a glow of patriotic ardor which was so characteristic 
of the historians of the Romantic movement. In his Discours published in 1816 
and 1817? he discussed the position of Flanders in the world of the fourteenth 
century, sketched the rise of Van Artevelde, criticized the chronicles, and spoke 
a few words in warm appreciation of Van Artevelde’s réle. In 1812 he had at- 
tempted to defend the memory of the man against the aspersions of Froissart 
and his followers. He held that the hero was not a brewer but of noble origin 
as had been advanced by Van Vaernewijck and |’Espinoy. He even objected to 
Froissart’s version, unfortunately not on the ground of gross inaccuracy, but 
simply because it ran counter to his patriotic fervor. The Académie Royale of 
Brussels in 1825 and 1826 had invited essays on Van Artevelde, to which a J. 
Van Hoorebeke responded. Cornelissen was asked to give his opinion of the 
essay which he rendered in April, 1826. He correctly criticized it as being quite 
insufficient since it did not go beyond the work of Diericx and |’Espinoy. The 
essay was accordingly rejected, but when a revised version was submitted in 
1827 it was finally decided to bestow the medal upon the author. Cornelissen, 
however, was little satisfied with it, for the author persisted in believing that 
Van Artevelde had a brewery in his house, a thing impossible because of his sup- 
posed connection with the nobility.‘ 

The example thus set by Cornelissen and others and the influence of patriotic 
sentiments so strong at the time aroused much enthusiasm. A. Voisin published 
in 1826 the first edition of his guide to the town of Ghent, of which several 
editions appeared.’ Other writers followed, including L. Dewez, who based his 
very full account on the text of Froissart,* H. Moke,’ J. Collin de Plancy,* 


1 Ibid. p. 47. Diericx, it should be noted, failed to note that these documents concerned not the 
famous Jacob Van Artevelde, but his son of the same name. He owed the discovery of these docu- 
ments to the activities of the archivist M. Hye-Schoutheer. 

2 Published without title in the Annales Belgiques des Sciences, Arts, et Littérature, 1 (Ghent, 
undated), 108-114. 

3 De Vorigine, des progrés et de la décadence des chambres de rhétorique établies en Flandre; avec une 
notice historique sur Jacques van Artevelde. Extrait d’un mémoire lu le 27 Juillet 1812 . . . (Ghent, 
[1812]). 

* E. de Busscher, ‘Factums inédits de feu Cornelissen: Extraits des ses Miscellanea.’ Annales de 
la Société Royale des Beaux-Arts et de Littérature de Gand, 111 (1848-1850), 214-229. 

5 Guide des Voyageurs dans la Ville de Gand, ou Notice historique sur cette Ville, ses Monuments, et 
ses Hommes célébres (Ghent, 1826). A second edition followed in 1831, and a fourth much enlarged in 
1843. The titles vary. 

* Histoire Générale de la Belgique, 7 vols. (Brussels, 1826-28), and his Cours d’ Histoire de Belgique, 
contenant les Legons publiques données au Musée des Lettres et des Sciences de Bruxelles, 2 vols. (Brus- 
sels, 1833). 

7 Meurs, Usages, Fétes, et Solennités des Belges, pp. 300-304, Histoire de Belgique (Ghent, 1839), 
pp. 206-210; ‘Esquisse Biographique sur Jacques van Artevelde,’ Revue Nationale de Belgique, 1Vv 
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Baron Frédéric de Reiffenberg,! E. Buschmann,’? the statesman Jean Baptiste 
Nothomb,’ the novelist Viscount D’Arlincourt,‘ the dramatist D. Piacentini,® 
Canon J. J. de Smet,® the historian Théodore Juste,’ and a number of poets.® 

The new-found zeal of romanticism, kindled by the Belgian revolution in 1830, 
led to results. Soon it would be five hundred years ago that Van Artevelde died. 
He was gradually coming to be regarded as one of the saints of the new national- 
ism. The Société Royale des Beaux-Arts et de Littérature de Gand in the session 
of November 25, 1844,° instituted prizes for a poem of at least two hundred verses 
in Flemish, and for an essay in Flemish or French, both on Van Artevelde. Seven 
poems and five prose accounts were submitted. The arbiters rendered their deci- 
sions on June 20, 1845, and granted the prizes to O. F. Van Kerchoven for his 
poem! and to J. De Winter and a person named Ecrevisse, who were to share 
jointly the award for the prose contributions. 

De Winter’s account‘ in French is far the best. It is couched in warmly patriotic 
language laudatory of the hero who is presented as a great and good man, a ser- 
vant of Ghent, who worked for the political and economic betterment of the 
people. The author sketched his subject’s career beginning with an analysis of 
the political and economic situation of Flanders at the opening of the Hundred 
Years’ War. However, he simply followed the traditional authors, repeated that 


(1840), 3138-361, of which a reprint appeared bearing the date 1841; and an article, ‘Jacques van 
Artevelde,’ Panthéon National: Les Belges Illustres, 1 (Brussels, 1844), 26-32. 

8 Fastes militaires des Belges ou Histoire des Guerres, Siéges, Conquétes, Expéditions, et Faits d’ Armes 
qui ont illustré la Belgique depuis l Invasion de César jusqu’a nos jours, 11 (Brussels, 1836), 57-83. 

1 Résumé de V'histoire des Pays-Bas, 2 vols. (Brussels, 1827). 

2 ‘Une page de l'histoire des révolutions de la Flandre au Moyen-Age, m® Partie, 1302-1345, 
Revue du Nord, v (Paris, 1837), 197-226. 

* A brief article on Van Artevelde was printed in a newspaper (the Independent) of August 20 
1835. It was reprinted by A. Voisin, Examen critique des Historiens de Jacques van Artevelde ou un 
grand Homme réhabilité avec piéces justificatives (Ghent, 1841), pp. 43-60. 

* Le Brasseur Roi, Chronique Flamande du quatorziéme siécle, 2 vols. (Brussels, 1834). 

5 La Congiura de’ Tessitori, Tragedia (Ghent, 1835). At this time another play was published by 
V. Joly. For an account of it see A. Voisin, Examen Critique des Historiens de Jacques van Artevelde, 
pp. 43-60. Soon after appeared H. van Peene’s Jacob van Artevelde, of zeven Jaren uit de Geschiedenis 
van Vlaenderen. Historisch Drama in vijf bedrijven (Ghent, 1841). A few years later this play was pre- 
sented as a national grand opera, Jacques Van Artevelde, Grand-Opéra national en cing actes et six 
tableaux . . . musique de J. Bovery, Décors de M. Philastre, Costumes de M. Alfred d’aprés les dessins 
de M. Félix de Vigne. Présenté pour la premieére fois sur le grand Thédtre de Gand le 27 Decembre, 1846 
(Ghent, 1846). A second edition appeared immediately. 

® Histoire de la Belgique, 2 vols. (Ghent, 1839-40); and some comments in the Bulletins de l’ Acad- 
émie Royale des Sciences des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, v (1838), 374-381. 

” Histoire de Belgique depuis les temps primitifs jusqu’a nos jours, 3 vols. (Brussels, 1894). 

§ These are all characterized by strong patriotic fervor. They are Ernest Buschmann, F. Rens, 
Prudens van Duyse, Ph. Lesbroussart, I. A. Motte de Seveneecken, G. T. Dodd. See A. Voisin, 
Examen critique des Historiens de Jacques van Artevelde ou un grand Homme réhabilité, pp. 107-127. 

* Annales de la Société Royale des Beaux-Arts de Gand, 1 (1844-45), 141-144. 

10 ‘Jakob Van Artevelde,’ ibid., 145-164. 

" Discours Historique Couronné par la Société Royale des Beaux-Arts et de Littérature de Gand, au 
concours de 1845, Jacques van Artevelde, (Gkent, 1846). For a review, see Messager des Sciences His- 
toriques et Archives des Arts de Belgique, 1846, p. 285. 
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Van Artevelde was a brewer who reorganized the military corporations of Ghent, 
and at every turn revealed little acquaintance with the documents. Ecrevisse’s! 
account in Flemish is a purely rhetorical exercise which may have satisfied the 
patriotic sentiments of the arbiters, but its tumid phrases added nothing to what 
was already known. He criticised Froissart and thanked Cornelissen and Voisin 
for their endeavors to render justice to Van Artevelde. The hero is presented as of 
noble origin, who foresaw the benefit that would come from an alliance of 
Flanders with England, but the author failed totally to understand his policy of 
neutrality from 1337 to 1339. 

On July 2, 1845, the large bronze bust of Van Artevelde was unveiled in the 
throne room of the town hall of Ghent. The aged N. Cornelissen gave a speech 
on this occasion. He dwelt upon the hero’s death in a popular tumult. He held 
that Van Artevelde was nevertheless a genuine friend of the fatherland. He sought 
to defend his good name and refuted the general misrepresentation that he was 
of the despicable brewer class and a trouble maker. He criticized Froissart for 
starting this tradition and rejoiced that the bust accompanied by an adequate 
inscription in Flemish and Latin was a fitting act of expiation long overdue.” 

These patriotic manifestations were followed by others. A rhetorical society of 
Ghent, the Fontainistes, conceived the idea of producing an historical pageant to 
celebrate the four hundredth year of its existence. Félix Devigne, professor at the 
university of Ghent, presented a sketch of the proposed procession, which was 
composed of wagons and groups illustrating the guilds of the fourteenth century. 
The plan was subsequently modified so that, when the celebration took place in 
September, 1849, it was a pageant of the counts of Flanders. In it appeared a 
statue of Van Artevelde on a vehicle with right hand outstretched swearing to 
defend the privileges of Ghent and the communes of Flanders, and with the left 
hand on his heart, as it were, to declare his loyalty to a sacred cause. The wagon 
was drawn by horses preceded by trumpeters before whom marched soldiers of 
the corporations bearing the weapons called goedendags. The album which was 
published to commemorate the event gave an extended description of this part 
of the procession and an account of the reign of Count Louis (1323-45). A 
statue of the hero was planned by Peter Devigne and a model was placed on the 
Kouter (Place d’ Armes) during the celebration. 

Meanwhile Henri Conscience produced his historial account of Flanders.‘ 


1 Annales de la Société Royale des Beaux-Arts de Gand, 11 (1846-47), 1-51. 

2 Messager des Sciences Historiques et Archives des Arts de Belgique, 1845, pp. 479-498, and 1846, 
p. 424. See also Prudens van Duyse, ‘Aen den burger die aen de stad Gent Artevelde’s bronzen borst- 
beeld heeft geschonken,’ Annales de la Société Royale des Beaux-Arts et de Littérature de Gand, u 
(1846-47), 146-148, and ‘Aen Jacob-Lieven van Caneghem, Vaderlandsche Gedachtenisse,’ ibid., 
111 (1848-50), 55-56. 

3 E. de Busscher, Description du Cortége Historique des Comtes de Flandre, avec planches (Ghent, 
1849). This was republished with colored reproductions as Album du Cortége des Comtes de Flandre, 
Personnages et Costumes dessinés par Félix de Vigne et Texte historique et descriptif (Ghent, 1852). For 
a minute description of the cortége by Fr. de Potter, see ‘Gemeentefeesten in Vlaenderen,’ Annales de 
la Société Royale des Beaux-Arts de Gand, xu (1869-72), 128-131. 

* Geschiedenis van Belgie (Antwerp-Brussels, 1845). 
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This romantic Fleming could not but treat Van Artevelde in a most favorable 
manner. He regarded him as a rich man, eloquent, cunning, simple in manners, 
popular with the people, of noble origin indeed but affiliated with the brewers, 
who saw a chance of delivering his people from the hated and tyrannous yoke of 
France. The account is dominated by a glowing patriotism and the author re- 
mained uncritical in his attitude toward the sources. For example, he clung to the 
unfounded story that Edward 111 sought to make the Prince of Wales count of 
Flanders, a proposal so disliked by the Flemings that they rose in Ghent and slew 
Van Artevelde as a suspected supporter of this scheme. In 1845 appeared Con- 
science’s novel, Jacob Van Artevelde, a truly remarkable achievement.’ It is safe 
to say that the author used all available data and literature. He repeatedly quoted 
from the camera accounts of Ghent. He made a careful study of the topography 
of this town in order to lend greater concreteness to his pages. The sympathy 
with which he studied his theme made his book one of the most popular ever 
written in Belgium.” 

Conscience leaned heavily upon the work of P. A. Lenz, who wrote an article 
on the first six months of Van Artevelde’s régime in Ghent and its extension over 
the other towns of Flanders.’ To this writer belongs the honor of being the first 
to study the manuscripts containing the camera accounts of Ghent. Thus he was 
able to provide a much surer foundation for his treatment than any historian 
before him had done. For generations men had written and talked without ever 
climbing the long flights of stairs in the town hall of Ghent which led to the 
archives. The data thus discovered took the place of the vague and prejudiced 
accounts of Froissart and the chroniclers of France. With Professor Lenz’s 
articles began a new era in the varied fortunes of Van Artevelde at the hands of 
historians. 

Kervyn de Lettenhove now began to publish his solid works. In 1847 appeared 
the third volume of his Histoire de Flandre, in which he covered the events from 
the treaty of Athis (1305) to the battle of Roosebeke (1382).‘ His account of Van 
Artevelde’s career was the fullest yet written. He thoroughly appreciated the 
great merits of Lenz’s work, drew upon the camera accounts for parts not covered 
by Lenz’s study, and even extended his searches to the camera accounts of 
Bruges. He did not, it appears, use those of Ypres. Yet in spite of this great 
scientific advance he leaned too trustingly upon Froissart and other dubious 
sources. Nor was he sufficiently distrustful of the traditional representations of 
Van Artevelde’s noble origin, his connection with the brewers, and the proposal 


1 Jacob Van Artevelde, 3 vols. (Antwerp, 1849). It was translated into French by L. Wocquier 
with the title Le Tribun de Gand, 2 vols. (Paris, 1861). The work was accompanied by a reproduction 
of the painting displaying the panorama of Ghent by an unknown artist, dated 1534. This painting 
was later reproduced in color: La grande Vue panoramique de la Ville de Gand en 1534 d’aprés le 
tableau appartenant 4 la Bibliotheque de Gand (Brussels, [1896}). 

2 'V. Fris, De Bronnen van de Historische Romans van Conscience (Antwerp, [1913]). 

5 ‘Jacques van Artevelde. Situation de la Flandre & son Avénement. Histoire des six premiers mois 
de son administration,’ Nouvelles Archives Historiques, Philosophiques, et Littérataires, Revue Tremes- 
trielle, 1 (Ghent, 1837), 261-310. 

‘ Histoire de Flandre, 11. Epoque Communale, 1304-1384, (Brussels, 1847). 
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to make the Prince of Wales count of Flanders.' He was the first to make full use 
of the documents from the English chancery printed in Rymer’s great collection. 
Kervyn’s services cannot soon be forgotten. His edition of Froissart? will long be 
indispensable at least for the numerous letters it contains, and his books on re- 
lated themes still deserve respectful attention.* 

The rehabilitation of Van Artevelde’s character, however, could not pass un- 
challenged. Baron de Gerlache, a member of the Royal Academy of Belgium, 
sought to break a lance for the old view that the hero was a trouble-maker, a 
demagogue who richly deserved the fate he received at the hands of the mob 
which he had roused against the legitimate authority of the count of Flanders, 
and hence not worthy of vindication. In 1856, he launched an attack in a session 
of the Academy in which he repeated many of the old and ill-founded statements 
which had been accepted for so many years. Van Artevelde was a violent dema- 
gogue thrown down by the very forces that had exalted him! The author, how- 
ever, showed no critical familiarity with the sources, but simply spoke from his 
prejudices.‘ The gage of battle was promptly taken up by Kervyn de Lettenhove 
who now asserted against Gerlache that there was no truth in Froissart’s story 
that Van Artevelde sought to make the Prince of Wales count of Flanders.’ 
Gerlache countered with a firm statement that Froissart was entitled to the 
fullest confidence,® which was again denied by Kervyn,’ and again obstinately 
affirmed by Gerlache. Thereupon Baron de Saint Genois took the lists in support 
of Kervyn, defending the hero’s good name and purpose.*® 


1 Ibhid., pp. 290-291. 
2 (Euvres de Froissart (Brussels, 1867-77). This edition is now superseded by that of Siméon Luce, 


Chroniques de Jean Froissart, publiées pour la Société de Histoire de France, 11 vols. (Paris, 1859-99). 
Until the appearance of Kervyn’s edition, scholars were forced to rely on the text printed in the 
Collection des Chroniques nationales frangaises écrites en langue vulgaire du treiziéme au seiziéme siécle, 
25 vols. (Paris, 1824-26). 

3 ‘Jacques d’Artevelde,’ Annales de la Société d’Emulation pour I’ Etude de I Histoire et des An- 
tiquités de la Flandre, 2° Série, tv (Bruges, 1846), 259-400. This also appeared separately as Jacques 
d’ Artevelde. Fragment (Bruges, 1847). They formed part of his Histoire de Flandre, 11 (Brussels, 
1847). The article, ‘Du vicariat impérial conféré 4 Edouard m1, roi d’Angleterre,’ Annales de la 
Société d’Emulation pour I’ Etude de l Histoire et des Antiquités de la Flandre, 2° Série, tx (Bruges, 
1851-54), 338-352, presented some valuable documents which have been published since in his 
(Euvres de Froissart. His Froissart, Etude littéraire sur le XIV™ siécle, 2 vols. (Brussels, 1857), still is 
of some importance. Other articles are: ‘Jacques d’Artevelde, notes et documents,’ Messager des 
Sciences Historiques des Arts et de la Bibliographie de Belgique, 1856, pp. 241-256; ‘Les anciennes 
alliances de la Flandre et du Brabant,’ ibid., 1864, pp. 398-399. ‘Notice sur une charte d’ Edouard ITI, 
donnée & I’Escluse le 19 Juillet 1345,’ Bulletins de Académie Royale des Sciences des Lettres et des 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 2° Série, xv1 (1863), pp. 591-596; ‘La bataille du comte de Flandre au camp 
de Bouvines (1340),’ Annales de la Société d’ Emulation pour I’ Etude de I Histoire et des Antiquités de la 
Flandre, 3™° Série, rx (Bruges, 1874), 261-328. 

4 ‘De la Commune en Flandre: Jacques d’Artevelde,’ Bulletin de ! Académie Royale des Sciences, 
des Lettres, et des Beaux-Arts de Belyique, xx11', (1856), 180-200. 

5 Du Jugement que I’Histoire doit porter sur Jacques van Artevelde,’ ibid., pp. 277-307. 

6 ‘Réponse . . . aux Observations de MM. Kervyn de Lettenhove et de Saint-Genois,’ ibid., pp. 
307-323, and ‘Note Additionelle & ma Réponse a M. Kervyn,’ ibid., pp. 323-331. 

7 ‘Quelques Mots pour faire Suite 4 ma Notice sur Jacques d’Artevelde,’ ibid., pp. 401-402. 

8 ‘Un Mot a M. le baron de Gerlache a propos de la Lecture de son Esquisse de Jacques d’Arte- 
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Romantic patriotism continued to burn at white heat. In 1862 the Société 
Royale des Beaux-Arts et de Littérature de Gand offered a prize of Frs. 150 in the 
form of a gold medal for a cantata either in Flemish or French to be submitted 
before September of that year. In 1863, the Section de Musique of the Société 
Royale de Ghent decided to give a prize of Frs. 350 in the form of a gold medal 
for the best cantata with orchestral accompaniment. Forty-six compositions were 
submitted, twenty-three in French and as many in Flemish. That by F. De 
Potter bore off the prize.' These events stirred up much interest and P. A. Lenz 
again returned to the lists in 1863, writing a booklet in which he correctly clung 
to his previously used method.? Kervyn’s book Jacques d’Artevelde’ appeared 
in this year, and De Potter’s, also on Van Artevelde, in 1864.‘ The statue which 
today decorates the Friday Market Place of Ghent was unveiled in 1863.5 
Such an occasion could not of course but provoke poetic efforts.’ Indeed, the 
patriotic fervor with which these events were celebrated did not at once pass, for 
a number of popular publications appeared in the years immediately following.’ 
The celebration itself was commemorated in the following year.* Except for the 
work of Lenz and De Potter little scientific result was achieved by all this 
patriotic activity.® 


velde,’ ibid., pp. 269-277. This also appeared in Flemish: Een Woord aan den Heer Baron de Gerlache 
over zijne historische Schets van Jakob Van Artevelde gelezen in de zitting der koninklijke Akademie van 
Belgié den 7" February, 1856 (Ghent, 1856). 

1 Annales de la Société Royale des Beaux-Arts et de Littérature de Gand, 1x (Ghent, 1863-64), 
86-96. The poem was printed by Fr. De Potter in his Gedichten (Ghent, undated), pp. 133-137. 

2 Jacques van Artevelde considéré comme Homme politique (Ghent, [1863]). 

3 Two editions of this work appeared of which the second, of October, is the better. 

* Jacob Van Artevelde (Brussels, 1864). 

5 F, Nagtglas, ‘De Onthulling van het Standbeeld van Jacob Van Artevelde te Gent (14 Septem- 
ber, 1863),’ Het Leeskabinet (November, 1863); Korte Levenschets van Jakob Van Artevelde ter Gelegen- 
heid van het Oprigten van zijn Standbeeld op de Vrijdagmerkt te Gent, den 14" September, 1863, gevolgd 
door een Volkslied (Ghent, [1863]); Kortbondig Verhael der meest bekende Daden van Jakob Van Arte- 
velde ter Gelegenheid der Plaetsing van zijn Standbeeld op de Vrijdagmerkte te Gent, den 14 September, 
1863 (Ghent, 1863); W. Reuther, Jacques Van Artevelde, Roman historique (Ghent, [1863)). 

°C. A. Draesbeke, Jacques Van Artevelde. Poéme composé & U'Occasion de l Inauguration de la 
Statue erigée a la Mémoire du Tribun Flamand au Marché du Vendredi le 14 Septembre, 1863, 2 Gand, 
suivi de quelques Chansons patriotiques (Ghent, 1863). A poem satirizing the statue because it was not 
placed on the proper spot also appeared, by C. D. B., Hekelied op het Misplastsen van het Standbeeld 
van Van Artevelde. 

7 Artevelde Volks-Almanak voor 1864 bevattende de Levensschets van J. Van Artevelde (Ghent); 
Korte Levensschets van Jakob Van Artevelde (Ghent, 1864); [J.] Stecher, ‘Artevelde,’ Causeries Popu- 
laires, I1I™° Année, no. 10, Oct. 1867 (Brussels, 1867). 

5 Verjaring der Feesten ter Eere van Jakob Van Artevelde, Zondag, 18 September, 1864 (Ghent). See 
also an anonymous article, ‘Katelijne van Artevelde,’ Oud en Nieuw, Historische, Letterkundige en 
Wetenschappelijke Bijdragen (Ghent, 1867), and the poem by Van Ackere, ‘Jacob van Artevelde’s 
Daden en Dood,’ in her Winterbloemen, Gedichten, 1 (Ghent, 1868), 246-283. 

® The following contributions should, however, be noted: De la Fons — Melicocq, ‘Documents 
inédits pour servir a I’'Histoire des Guerres de Flandre (1835-1850)’ Revue d’ Histoire et d’ Archéologie 
(Brussels, 1860), 342-346; C. P. Serrure, ‘Oorkonden betrekkelijk het Karthuizers-Klooster by 
Gent: De Geslachten van Artevelde, van Kortrijk, van Vaernewijck, van Halewijn, van de Straten, 
van Moerkerke, de Duitsche Hanse, enz., 1308-1485,’ Vanderlandsche Museum voor Nederduitsche 
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Meanwhile De Potter continued his work on Van Artevelde, only to be de- 
ceived by a patent fraud. He had seen a copy of a document made by a Gantois 
which purported to be made from an original in the possession of a glazier named 
Roos living at Erpe in the ancient county of Alost. It was said to have come from 
the library of the monastery of Afflighem when it was pillaged by French soldiers 
during the French Revolution. It was a register of seigniorial incomes at Baesrode 
and Saint Amand, and was in Roos’ possession in 1847. On the first page was a 
genealogical table of the Van Artevelde family. De Potter believed that the 
original belonged to them and that it was drawn up by a clerk of William Van 
Artevelde, a brother or son of the hero. That the table was a recent compilation 
is evident from the fact that Van Artevelde’s wife is given as Catherine of Cour- 
trai, daughter of Sohier of Courtrai, whereas in earlier and reliable documents she 
is called Catherine de Coster.' De Potter’s contribution was submitted to the 
Academy at Brussels which appointed a committee of three who at once recom- 
mended it be printed.? The article was attacked by Julius Vuylsteke in 1873 and 
thereupon reconsidered by the judges. Finally the Academy published it’ in spite 
of the fact that the register had been shown to be a fraud.‘ De Potter subse- 
quently continued his studies of Ghent and produced his monumental historical 
and archeological account of that city. In it he discussed the career of Van 
Artevelde.® 

New tendencies, patriotic, controversial, and apologetic, set in after the pub- 
lication of all these items. A more careful search for documents was undertaken, 
and a wider vision began to dominate the studies of the period. Professor Léon 
Vanderkindere’s Le Siécle des Artevelde appeared in 1879.° This book is one of the 
most remarkable ever written on cultural history, and is worthy of being placed 
by the side of Burckhardt’s great masterpiece. The author made wide use of 


Letterkunde, Oudheid, en Geschiedenis, 1v (1861), 325-362; ‘Het Geslacht van Artevelde,’ ibid., v 
(1863), 253-258; G. Vautier, ‘Les derniers Historiens de Jacques van Artevelde,’ Revue Trimestriclle 
publiée sous la direction de M. Eugéne van Bommel, 1 (1864), 138-173; E. Varenbergh, ‘Relations du 
Comte de Flandre avec |’Angleterre,’ Messager des Sciences historiques ou Archives des Arts et de la 
Bibliographie de Belgique, 1868, pp. 59-85. See also the play by Ch. Potvin, Jacques d’ Artevelde, Drame 
historique en trois actes et en vers (Brussels, 1860). It has no historical value. 

1 ‘Het Geslacht der Artevelden in de veertiende Eeuw en de Nalatenschap van Philip van Arte- 
velde,’ in Mémoires Couronnés et autres Mémoires publiés par l Académie Royale des Sciences, des 
Lettres, et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, xxu (1872). 

2 Bulletins de 1 Académie Royale des Sciences des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 2° Série, 
xxx (1872), 63-67. 

3 Ibid., 228, 334. 

4 J. Vuylsteke, Eenige Bijzonderheden nopens de Artevelden in de XIV* Eeuw (Ghent, 1873), which 
also appeared later in his Verzamelde Prozaschriften, 1v (Ghent, 1891). 

5 Gent van den oudsten Tijd tot Heden. Geschiedkundige Beschrijving der Stad, v, 104-112, v1, 
285-291. 

6 Le Siécle des Artevelde, Etudes sur la Civilisation morale et politique de la Flandre et du Brabant 
(Brussels, 1879). It was translated into Flemish: De Eeuw der Artevelden. Studien over de zedelijke en 
maatschappelijke Beschaving in Vlaanderen en Brabant naar het Fransch van Leo Vanderkinderen, ver- 
taald door R. Delbecq, gevolgd van Drie Opstellen door J. Vuylsteke (Ghent, 1893). A second edition 
appeared in Brussels, 1907, for which Paul Frédéricq prepared a preface in which he discussed the 
services of Vanderkindere. 
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poetical and prose literary sources as well as the more purely documentary mater- 
ials. The work was received at once with universal acclaim.! 

Soon began to appear the works of Napoléon De Pauw. The first dealt with 
the rising of Oudenaerde in 1342 against the dictation of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres 
in the affairs of the smaller towns of Flanders.? The chief value of this, as of most 
of De Pauw’s works, consists in the publication of new sources. Unfortunately 
these were not always carefully done as is the case particularly of the camera 
accounts of Ghent.’ His volume of the statutes (Voorgeboden) of Ghent‘ and the 
one containing the documents relating to the struggle between Ypres and Poper- 
ingen are also very valuable.’ In 1885 De Pauw announced‘ his intention of pub- 
lishing a large collection of original letters relating to the Van Artevelde family, 
for which, however, the scholarly world was forced to wait until 1920.’ His im- 
portant article on Courtrai deserves to be mentioned in this connection.® He con- 
tinued the example of Kervyn de Lettenhove in searching the English records in 


1 See G. Des Marez and L. Leclere, ‘Léon Vanderkindere (1842-1906),’ Revue de I’ Université de 
Bruzelles, 12° Année (1906-07), 401-464. Other contributions made at about this time which should 
be noted are: J. Stecher, ‘Edouard m dans nos deux Littératures. Lecture faite 4 la séance publique 
de la classe des lettres de 8 Mai 1878,’ Bulletins de l Académie Royale des Sciences des Lettres et des 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 2™° Série, xv (1878), 681-716; P. Frédéricq, ‘Le renouvellement en 1578 du 
traité de l’alliance conclu a l’époque de Jacques Van Artevelde entre la Flandre et le Brabant,’ Revue 
de l' Instruction publique en Belgique, xxu (1879), 41-51; G. d’Orcet, ‘Jacques d’Artevelde d’aprés les 
chroniques de Flandre,’ Revue Brittanique. Revue Internationale reproduisant les articles des meilleurs 
écrits périodiques de la Grand Bretagne et de l’ Amérique, Nouvelle Série, 1 (1881), 420-467; J. Hutton, 
James and Philip Van Artevelde (London, 1882); A. J. Nameche, Histoire Nationale depuis les Origines 
jusqu’a [ Avénement du Roi Léopold II, 4 vols. (Louvain 1879-82), and Les Van Artevelde et leur 
Epoque (Louvain, 1887); Ch. Potvin, Les Artevelde, Jacques et Philippe (Verviers, 1885); J. Ashley, 
Jacob and Philip Van Artevelde (London, 1883); O. Pyfferoen, Une Emeute au Moyen-Age. Den 
Quaeden Maendach — Le Mauvais Lundi (Ghent, 1888). 

2 ‘Conspiration d’Audenarde sous Jacques van Artevelde (1342). Critique Historique avec les 
piéces inédites du proces.’ Annales de la Société d’ Emulation pour Il’ Etude de I Histoire et des Antiquités 
de la Flandre, 3™° Série, v1 (Bruges, 1878). It was also published separately at Ghent in the same 
year. 

3 Published by N. de Pauw and J. Vuylsteke, but apparently without the collaboration of the 
latter. De Rekeningen der Stad Gent. Tijdvak van Jacob Van Artevelde, 1336-1349, 3 vols. (Ghent, 
1874-85). J. Vuylsteke published the camera accounts from 1280 to 1336 in an admirably prepared 
edition, Gentsche Stads- en Blajuwsrekeningen, 1280-1336 (Ghent, 1900). Those of Bruges are still 
in manuscript. Excerpts dealing with Van Artevelde have been published by L. Gilliodts van Sev- 
eren, ‘Jacques van Artevelde,’ La Flandre, Revue des Monuments d’ Histoire et d’ Antiquités, x (1878), 
257-314, 375-440. 

* De Voorgeboden der Stad Gent in de XIV* Eeuw, 1337-1382 (Ghent, 1885). 

5 Ypre jeghen Poperinghen angaende den Verbonden. Gedenkstukken der XIV¢ Eeuw nopens het 
Laken, Koningklijke Vlaamsche Academie voor Taal en Letterkunde: Afdeeling Middelneederlandsche 
Letterkunde, Deel xv1 (Ghent, 1899). 

* Documents concernant la Vie privée d’Artevelde et de sa famille; proposition de les publier’ 
Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’ Histoire, 4° Série, x11 (1885), 123-132. 

7 Cartulaire historique et généalogique des Artevelde (Brussels, 1920). This collection is a decided 
disappointment, for the scholarly world had been led to expect a collection of new sources. But when 
the book appeared it was found to have relatively few new documents and was devoted to a gene- 
alogical study illustrating the connection of the De Pauw family and that of the Van Arteveldes. 

® ‘Courtrai sous Artevelde. Enquéte sur les Abus des Capitaines (1838-1340),’ Bulletin de la Com- 
mission Royale d’ Histoire, xx1x (1910), 219-288. 
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London without, however, in any way exhausting that extraordinarily rich col- 
lection. His conceptions are often dominated by a strong patriotic zeal sharpened 
by family pride, for he maintained by sustained genealogical researches that the 
De Pauw family was related to that of the Van Arteveldes. There is an interesting 
example of how he sought to parry the blow given by the discovery of a letter in 
the archives of Ypres by Professor Des Marez in which Van Artevelde was 
guilty of the most high-handed procedure against a follower of William Van 
Duivenvoorde, a vassal of the Duke of Brabant, when the allied army stood be- 
fore the walls of Tournai in 1340. 

Although Professor Pirenne has never made a systematic study of all the data 
about Van Artevelde, his notes and observations are of very great importance.” 
As one would expect from the nature of his studies, they are characterized by a 
refreshing amplitude of vision absent in many previous discussions. A num- 
ber of traditional conceptions have been shown by him to be unfounded, and in 
his famous Histoire de Belgique* the world was for the first time given an account 
of Van Artevelde adequately related to the social, political, and economic factors 
of the time. A few other writers also succeeded in offering better accounts or at 
least new documents.‘ Among these is the important study by E. Déprez of the 


1 G. Des Marez, ‘Un Document inédit relatif 4 Jacques van Artevelde,’ Bulletin de la Commission 
Royale d’ Histoire, 5™° Série, vit (1898), 305-310; N. De Pauw, Rapport, ibid., 311-312. Other articles 
by N. de Pauw are: ‘Catherine de Coster, Femme d’Artevelde, et sa Famille,’ Biographie Nationale, 
v (1875), and reprinted in Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’Histoire, uxxxur (19138), 315-323 
Artevelde (Jacques Van ou d’) La Grande Encyclopédie, 111 (Paris, [1887]), 1183-1187; De Vlaamsche 
Academie der Artevelden Eeuw: Redevoering van den Bestuurder ...in openbare Zitting der Konin- 
klykle Vlaamsche Academie den 29 September, 1888 (Ghent, 1888); ‘Artevelde Brasseur? — Villani en 
Flandre,’ Bulletin de la Commission Royale d'Histoire, 5™° Série v1 (1896), 332-336; Cour d’ Appel de 
Gand. L’ Assassinat d’ Artevelde et Instruction de ce Crime. Discours & l'audience solennelle de rentrée 
du 2 Octobre 1905 et dont la cour a ordonné impression (Ghent, 1905). ‘Audenaerde sous Artevelde 
1338-1345,’ chap. 2, ‘L’Emeute et la Soumission de la Ville,’ Annales du Cercle Archéologique et Histori- 
que d’ Audenaerde, de sa Chdtellenie, et de V ancien Pays d’ entre Maercke et Ronne, v (1922), 169-199. 

2 ‘Les Sources de la Chronique de Flandre jusqu’en 1342,’ Etudes d’Histoire du Moyen-Age 
dédiées & Gabriel Monod (Paris, 1896), pp. 361-371; ‘L’Ancienne Chronique de Flandre et la Chron- 
ographia Regum Francorum,’ Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’Histoire, 5™° Série, vir (1898), 
199-208; ‘Documents relatifs 4 l’Histoire de Flandre pendant la premiére moitié du XIV® Siécle,’ 
ibid., vir (1897), 15-36; ‘La premiére Tentative faite pour reconnaitre Edouard III d’Angleterre 
comme Roi de France (1328),’ Annales de la Société d’Histoire et d’ Archéologie de Gand, v (1903), 
5-11; ‘La seule Lettre connue de Jacques van Artevelde,’ Bulletin de la Société d’Histoire et d’ Arché- 
ologie de Gand, x1 (1903), 106-108. 

3 T. 11, 2™¢ éd. (Brussels, 1908), 100-129. 

4V. Deprez, La Libération de la Flandre flamingante par Jacques van Artevelde (Brussels, 1897); 
J. Plancquaert, De Zegepraal der Vlaamsche Gemeenten van Jacob van Artevelde (Oudenaerde, [1884]). 
Both remained unfinished. The account by M. Jossen, Frankrijk de eeuwenoude Vijand van Vlaan- 
deren en Wallonié (Breda, 1913), is pure propaganda. Two good little studies appeared from the pen 
of A. Van Werveke, ‘De Graaf van Vlaenderen Lodewijk van Nevers in ’s-Gravensteen belegerd 
door Jacob Van Artevelde,’ and ‘Het huis van Jacob Van Artevelde,’ Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis en 
de Oudheidkunde van Vlaenderen (Ghent, 1927), pp. 153-154, 161-163. See also the following by M. 
Heins, Les Finances de la Ville de Gand pendant la Dictature militaire de Jacques Van Artevelde, 1336- 
1349 (Ghent, [1886]), La Monnaie et la Priz des Choses a Gand au Temps de Jacques Van Artevelde 
(Brussels, 1886), and ‘Gand contre Termonde, Episode de I’Histoire industrielle de Flandre au XIV* 
Siécle,’ Annales du Cercle Archéologique de Termonde, 2™° Série, v1 (1895), 67-108. Some important 
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origins of the Hundred Years’ War which, however, is limited to the relations of 
England, France, and the papacy. In neglecting the very vital part of the princi- 
palities of the Low Countries the picture remains defective, but the student is 
thankful to find here a careful delineation of the circumstances which attended 
the opening of the mighty struggle.' 

From this survey of the historical writings about Van Artevelde it is clear that 
of the chronicles the most important are those contemporary accounts written 
by men who lived in the Low Countries. Those in French are usually much 
longer, but far less trustworthy, while the English are generally reliable but un- 
fortunately devote little attention to the situation of Flanders and its neighbors. 
All chroniclers who lived after Van Artevelde’s time may be dismissed summarily 
save Froissart, whose value appears to lie rather in his point of view than in his 
relation of fact. The historians of the Renaissance and their successors possessed 
no critical insight and may safely be ignored. The writers of the Romantic era 
are numerous, but their patriotic effusions add no substantial data with which 
to clear away the tangled growth of erroneous facts and conceptions. Professor 
P. A. Lenz’s article proved a turning point, and more substantial studies fol- 
lowed by such serious scholars as Vanderkindere, De Pauw, Vuylsteke, Gilliodts 
Van Severen, Pirenne, Des Marez, and Déprez, most of whom have published 
important new documentary materials. Their works provide the basic sources for 
the study of Van Artevelde’s career. 


IV. THE CAREER OF VAN ARTEVELDE 


WE may as well admit that practically nothing certain is known of Van 
Artevelde before his emergence as captain of Ghent during the closing 
days of 1337. The account of his services to the king of France as royal 
fruiterer, his expedition to Italy with Charles of Valois, and his journey 
to Rhodes as related in the chronicles‘ may very properly be treated with 
scepticism. The statements may be correct, but there is nothing about 
them which gives the critical student any confidence. We know that he 
belonged to the class of successful drapers of Ghent. These had risen after 


documents were published by F. Bock, ‘An unknown Register of the Reign of Edward 11,’ The 
English Historical Review, xiv (1930), 353-372. The part of the text of a Welsh chronicle in which 
Van Artevelde is mentioned was published by T. M. Chotzen, ‘De Vlamingen voor Calais (1346- 
1347),’ Revue Belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, vu (1928), 1485-1491. The account by J. Mackinnon, 
The History of Edward the Third, 1327-1377 (London, 1900), presents nothing new. S. A. Waller 
Zeper’s Jan van Henegouwen, Heer van Beaumont. Bijdrage tot de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden in de 
eerste Helft der Veertiende Eeuw (The Hague, 1914) is very important for the general aspects of Van 
Artevelde’s age. See also V. Fris, ‘Les Origines de la Réforme constitutionelle de Gand de 1360— 
1369,’ Annales du XX¢ Congres (Gand, 1907), Fédération Archéologique et Historique de Belgique, II, 
Rapports et Mémoires (Ghent, 1907), 427-459, and W. I. Lowe, “The Considerations which induced 
Edward 111 to assume the title King of France,’ Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for the year 1900, 1 (Washington, 1901), 535-584. 

1E. Déprez, Les Préliminaires de la Guerre de Cent Ans. La Papauté, la France, et Angleterre 
(1828-1342), in Bibliotheque de I’ Ecole Frangaise d’ Athénes et de Rome, fascicule no. 86 (Paris, 1902). 

2 Istore et Croniques de Flandres, 1, 363; Grandes Chroniques de France, v, 372. 
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years of careful enterprise to become a special class in the towns and now 
formed a bourgeois aristocracy. A number of documents have been pre- 
served in which members of the Van Artevelde family are mentioned as 
engaged in the flourishing cloth trade of Ghent.! The camera accounts of 
the scabini of Ghent also contain a reference to these activities of Jacob 
Van Artevelde’s wife Catherine.? The debate as to his class origins is now 
definitely solved. He was not a brewer, nor did he have anything to do 
with the gentry of Flanders. 

The change in political orientation which took place in Ghent on De- 
cember 28, 1337, can be understood better today than ever before. As 
spokesman for the corporate interests of the town in the great crisis in 
its industry and commerce, created by the antagonism between Edward 
m1 and Philip v1, Van Artevelde came forward not as a revolutionary but 
as a genuine statesman. The election of the five captains of whom he as- 
sumed leadership was an orderly event in which it appears that the town- 
folk eagerly participated. Therefore it had nothing to do with any antag- 
onism between the aristocratic patriciate and the lower groups, as has 
sometimes been assumed. Nevertheless the change was in the interests of 
the lower elements, whose plight had been rendered so desperate and 
very soon representatives of the guilds were appointed to each of the two 
benches of the communal scabini. From this moment, the public policy 
of the town accorded with its economic interests. 

The first period of Van Artevelde’s career as captain of Ghent may 
properly be described as one of absolute neutrality. This fact has often 
been misunderstood. He succeeded in securing the approval of such a 
policy by the towns of Bruges and Ypres, and, with his ascendancy in the 
affairs of Flanders thus gained by the support of the great industrial and 
commercial forces of the county, was enabled to compel the seignorial ele- 
ments, especially in Waesland and in the western parts of the county 
(i.e. Westland), to accept the dictation of the three towns. So important 
was the position of these communities of Flanders in the estimation of 
the English and French kings that they were induced to accept neutrality 
as a practical expedient in solving the crisis in the industrial life of the 
towns which were shut off from the wool of England and the foodstuffs 
that came from beyond the seas. The remarkably powerful position of 
Flanders in the struggle is very well illustrated by the fact that the French 
king, Philip, was induced to accept such a policy from vassal subjects who 
were bound by feudal contract to support their suzerain. The king could 
indeed do little else, for the dreadful defeat of French chivalry at Cour- 

1 Ch. Piot, Inventaire des Chartes des Comtes de Namur anciennement déposées au Chateau de cette 
Ville (Brussels, 1890), p. 131. See also F. de Potter, Petit Cartulaire de Gand (Ghent, 1885), pp. 321- 
323. 


2 N. De Pauw en J. Vuylsteke, Rekeningen der Stad Gent. Tijdvak van Jacob Van Artevelde (1336- 
1849), 1, 41. 
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trai in 1302 still terrified him and his subjects. The victory at Cassel in 
1327 had by no means obliterated this fear. On the other hand, the Eng- 
lish king had failed in his avowed intention of securing an offensive 
alliance with Flanders. He had formed treaties with the duke of Brabant, 
the count of Hainault, Holland, and Zeeland, the count of Juliers, and 
the count of Guelders. The chief political personages in the Low Coun- 
tries were thus in Edward’s camp, and with their aid and the blockade of 
Flanders and the embargo on goods, especially wool and foodstuffs leav- 
ing England for Flanders, the king sought to compel the Flemings to 
yield to him. But such was the prestige of Flanders that Edward was con- 
strained to be content with a simple assertion of neutrality. 

The second period of Van Artevelde’s career, beginning with the au- 
tumn of 1339, was ushered in by an abandonment of neutrality. The 
Flemish towns turned against their French king simply because the feudal 
elements within the county, supported at least by the sympathy of the 
count, naturally looked to him for assistance. The Flemings hoped to win 
the adherence of their count to the cause of the towns by securing the 
return of the parts of Flanders lost to the French king by the Treaty of 
Athis in 1305. They therefore recognized Edward as true king of France 
and Edward thereupon guaranteed the return of the lost parts. Commer- 
cial and financial inducements were made, and the Flemings sent an army 
to the borders of France when Edward was harrying the Cambrésis, 
Picardy, and the Thiérache. Aggressive participation as an ally came to 
an end with the failure of the allied forces to seize Tournai in the autumn 
of 1340. The financial exhaustion of the English Exchequer made any 
further prosecution of the war impossible for the moment at least. The 
heavy debts which encumbered the treasuries of the Flemish towns im- 
peded their warlike policy so that they too were forced to be quiescent. 

The third period lasted from the autumn of 1340 to the hero’s death in 
July, 1345. It is an anti-climax to the preceding days of glory. A series of 
truces was made, and only in 1342 were the three towns called upon to 
send troops to the French border in support of Edward’s military maneu- 
vers. The weakness inherent in Van Artevelde’s policy now becomes evi- 
dent. When Edward’s Exchequer was empty, he was unable to move, and 
could not come to the aid of the Flemings in case of need. And when the 
king again determined to attack France, as happened subsequently in 
1346, a new policy was developed. Instead of relying upon the alliance 
with Flanders and the uncertain support of other Low Country princes, 
he now seized the port of Calais which was to provide the required mili- 
tary approach to France. As Professor Pirenne has so admirably ob- 
served,! Flanders needed England more than England needed Flanders. 

The most striking weakness of Van Artevelde’s position lay in the in- 


1 Histoire de Belgique, u, 2™° éd. (Brussels, 1908), 127-128. 
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ternal political and social problems of Flanders. In the first place, the 
ascendancy of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres in the affairs of Flanders implied 
the subserviency to them of such important centers as Oudenaerde, Cour- 
trai, Poperingen, and Oostburg, not to mention many other places of less 
significance. In the second place the solidarity of the government was seri- 
ously compromised by the conflicts among the guilds even in Ghent. Into 
this domestic strife Van Artevelde was led to intervene in behalf of the 
fullers against the weavers in May of 1345. Two months later the weavers 
in turn rose against him and brought about his death." 

Investigation of the career of Van Artevelde is a difficult task. He 
never filled any important post in the regular political classifications of 
the time. As captain of Ghent his position was an extraordinary creation. 
All his policies were carried out through the scabini. Hence we have no 
acts which confessedly came from his hand. And the details given by the 
chronicles are not reliable. Only those written in his own day and by 
men situated nearest Flanders are in any way to be trusted. Their state- 
ments, however, are rather brief. The most picturesque details are given 
by less trustworthy writers; often the student feels an invincible reluct- 
ance to rely to any extent upon their statements. Letters from the 
chanceries of the princes of the day are of course very important. But these 
usually deal with negotiations which have ended in some definite treaty, 
and the numerous arguments advanced in the meantime, which would be 
so instructive if preserved, are for the most part to be inferred. The chief 
source is the camera accounts of the scabini of Ghent. These are often so 
very laconic that it is practically impossible to extract the full truth. 
Those of Bruges have never been published and unfortunately are still 
briefer. To wring secrets from them is often impossible. The accounts of 
Ypres were irretrievably lost in the holocaust of 1914. Those of Brussels, 
Louvain, and Antwerp have likewise disappeared, and those of Mons are 
written on rolls of various size which have never been systematically ar- 
ranged or studied. It is not probable, however, that they contain very 
much of value as the entries of the day in those examined by the present 
writer are quite brief. 

The chief repository of manuscript materials yet unstudied is the Pub- 
lic Record Office in London. There may be found the Memoranda Rolls 
which have never been searched for the data dealing with the economic 
and political policy of the English king toward Flanders at the time of 
Van Artevelde. The Issue Rolls also contain much information relating 
to the royal policy which may at times supplement the data to be found 


1 The latest attempt to unravel the story of Van Artevelde is to be found in my study, The Low 
Countries and the Hundred Years’ War, 1326-1847 (Ann Arbor, 1929), pp. 200-203, 219-233, 240-245, 
257-279, 309-327, 339-352, 358-874, 381-424, 488-498, 516-527. 
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in the published calendars of Close, Patent, and Fine Rolls. There are 
also many letters, especially those issued under the privy seal, which may 
throw some light upon the events of the period. Particularly important 
are the Wardrobe accounts! and the exchequer accounts which may be 
made to yield many secrets of general interest. Until all these are care- 
fully studied the possibilities of finding new materials cannot be said to be 
exhausted. 

The paucity of available documents and their generally laconic nature 
thus make it impossible to analyze fully the career of Van Artevelde or 
that of his associates. It is so difficult to distinguish between their per- 
sonalities and their achievements. One meets with many names, but it is 
only with the greatest exertion that even the faintest outlines of some 
personality may be drawn. How much would one not give to know ex- 
actly what influence was exerted by such men as the scabini Thomas and 
William Van Vaernewijck and the clerk John Uten Hove, or by any one 
of the many men who were associated with Van Artevelde and whose 
names appear over and over again in the camera accounts of Ghent! And 
would it not be interesting to know something about the réle of these men 
in the life and culture of the day? We know about the frescoes in the 
former chapel of St John and St Paul in Ghent,’ the statues which form- 
erly rested on the corners of the belfry, the béguinages and other religious 
institutions, the devotional religious life, and the literature of the day. 
But it was as yet too early for the upper bourgeoisie to take a secular and 
creative interest in higher cultural life. In this respect the patriciate of the 
towns in Flanders was surely behind that of Florence in the Dugento and 
the Trecento, where we meet with such early Renaissance figures as 
Dante, Dino Compagni, the three Villani, and Giotto. Yet in a very real 
sense the age of Van Artevelde laid the necessary foundations for the 
great state of the Burgundian dukes, the commercial eminence of their 
lands, their remarkable social development, the unfolding of Gothic art 
into the painting of the Limburg brothers, the Van Eyck brothers, Rogier 
Vander Weyden, and Hans Memlinc, and the sculpture of Claus Sluter 
and Claus Van Werve.* 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


1 Among these the most promising perhaps is the one classified as No. 203 of which the present 
writer hopes to publish important sections. 

2 F. de Vigne, Récherches historiques sur les Coutumes civils et militaires des Gilds et des Corporations 
de Métiers, leur Drapeauz, leurs Armes, leurs Blasons, etc. (Ghent, [1847]. 

* Fierens Gevaerts, Etudes sur l’ Art Flamand. La Renaissance septentrionale et les premiers Mattres 
des Flandres (Brussels, 1905); L. Maeterlinck, L’Enigme des Primitifs frangais (Ghent, 1923), and 
La Pénétration frangaise en Flandre, Une Ecole préeyckienne inconnue (Paris, 1925); A. Germain, 
Les Néerlandais en Bourgogne (Brussels, 1909); and A. Vermeylen, Geschiedenis der Europeesche 
Plastiek en Schilderkunst in de Middeleeuwen en Nieuweren Tijd, 1 (Amsterdam, 1921). 











THE ICONOGRAPHIC TRADITION 
OF SEDULIUS' 


By A. D. McDONALD 


Tue life of the Latin poet Sedulius, important though he was to centuries 
of Christian believers, is lost in obscurity. His importance and the persistence 
of his popularity may be estimated from the fact that verses of his are incor- 
porated in the Roman liturgy’ and that his hymn A solis ortus cardine is still 
chanted by the priests of the Mozarabic rite in their office on the feast of the 
Epiphany. 

All the Christian writings of Sedulius mentioned in literature have come down 
to us and we might reasonably have hoped to know more about him than the few 
slight references that he makes in his works to incidents of his life. However, we 
have practically no information about him excepting that which he himself gives 
us. We do not even know in what country he was born or lived. 

The works of Sedulius* may be briefly classified. Of most importance is his 
Carmen Paschale which gives in verse a summary of the leading events and mira- 
cles of the Old and New Testaments, interwoven with passages of pious rapture. 
A more verbose prose revision of this poem is the Opus Paschale. This the poet 
wrote as an act of atonement, for he had come to feel that he had treated the 
sacred themes with too great levity by rendering them in verse.‘ Of his two hymns, 
the Easter Hymn A solis ortus cardine is of great charm, the other, in the form 
of a classic elegy, is less to our modern taste. His first letter to Macedonius, which 
accompanied the presentation of the Carmen Paschale, explains the plan of the 
poem and the author’s purpose in writing it. It is in this work that Sedulius gives 
us such slight information as we have of his life.5 We learn that he had been a 
student of worldly knowledge and had spent his talents in futile literary en- 
deavors. However, God had moved him to conversion; having abandoned worldly 
pursuits, he was turning his literary skill to the strengthening of the Faith. Evi- 
dence of early approval of his works is afforded by the decree of a Roman Council 
held under Pope Gelasius in 495 or 496. In this decree, while the works of certain 
authors are condemned, the Carmen Paschale is thus extolled: ‘Venerabilis viri 
Sedulii Paschale opus quod heroicis descripsit versibus insigni laude praeferi- 
mus.’® We know furthermore that Turcius Rufius Asterius, who was consul in the 
year 494, collected and edited the poet’s works. For this edition he wrote extant 
dedicatory verses which afford us no information of Sedulius’ life.” Further state- 


1 The thanks of the author are due especially to Mr C. R. Morey for his constant aid in the 
preparation of this article as well as to Mr Baldwin Smith and Mr A. M. Friend for many helpful 
suggestions. 

2 In the offices of Christmas and of Epiphany. 

3 J. Huemer, Sedulii opera omnia (Corpus Script. Eccl. Lat., x, Vienna, 1885). 

4 J. Huemer, op. cit., p. 171, Epistola ad Macedonium. 

6 J. Huemer, op. cit., p. 2. 

5 Migne, Patr. Lat., 1x, p. 161. 

7 J. Huemer, op. cit., p. 307. 
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ments of Asterius’s editing occur in notes in many manuscripts, but these are of 
such a scanty nature as to be of no aid in reconstructing Sedulius’ life. 

If we turn to the writings of his contemporaries we find his verses quoted by 
Paulinus of Pella (died 459), by Paulinus of Perigueux (died ca 470) and by Peter 
Chrysologus of Ravenna (died 450).? St Jerome does not include him in his lives 
of great men, doubtless because Sedulius had not written before the death of the 
saint in 420 a.p. This is all the knowledge we can gain about him from sources 
that will bear the test of historical criticism, and we may summarize it thus: 
Sedulius was a layman, an author, and a scholar who experienced conversion and 
turned his talents to the praise of God. He certainly wrote before 450 a.p. and 
probably after 420. By 496 his works were sufficiently widely circulated to justify 
the approbation of the Pope and Council, and about that date an edition of his 
writings was brought out by the ex-consul Asterius. 

Some hundred or more years later, Isidore of Seville (560-636) supplies in De 
viris illustribus the additional information that Sedulius became a priest.’ Al- 
though Isidore was not a contemporary, he is usually well informed, and it is 
probable that after conversion Sedulius received Holy Orders. Later tradition, 
embodied in notes in many of the manuscripts, states that he was a layman who 
taught philosophy in Italy until he was converted and baptized by Macedonius, 
and that he then went to Greece where he wrote his books. These notes vary 
among themselves in many details, and while they may embody a certain amount 
of truth, we cannot accept their information without question.‘ 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that we may conclude, by reason of a 
peculiar iconographic tradition employed by our author, that Sedulius lived in 
Southern France or the neighboring regions of Northern Spain or Northern Italy. 
That the East and the West have different iconographic traditions has long been 
unquestioned. In recent years a special subdivision of western iconography has 
been established and localized in Southern France, adding to the gradually in- 
creasing evidence which shows the cultural unity of Northern Spain, Southern 
France and Northern Italy, as distinct from that of the rest of Italy, during the 
fifth and sixth centuries.® One of the peculiarities of the iconography of this 
region is the type of execution portrayed in the Massacre of the Holy Innocents. 
The New Testament account is quite simple, ‘Herodes . . . mittens occidit omnes 


1 J. Huemer, op. cit., p. xxxvii. 

2M. Schanz, Geschichte der Rimischen Literatur, tv, 373. 

5 Migne, Patr. Lat., txxxut, 1094. 

* One note, for instance, published by Schanz, op. cit., p. 368 states that the information comes 
from Jerome’s De viris illustribus, a statement that is obviously an error. 

5 E. B. Smith, Early Christian Iconography and A School of Ivory Carvers in Provence (Princeton, 
1918). 

* Weigand, ‘Zur spiitantiken Elfenbeinskulptur,’ Krit. Berichte, 1930-31, p. 54. ‘Die Rolle dieser 
keltorémischen Gruppe ist bis jetzt in ihrer Wesenheit und ihrer Bedeutung am wenigsten erkannt 
... Oestliches und Westliches, Fremdes und Eigenes verbindet sich und erscheint hier in anderer 
Weise als in der stadt-rémisch bestimmten kaiserlichen Kunst . . . Es kann sehr wohl sein, dass die 
frihchristliche westliche Gruppe, die wir zu Mailand in Beziehung setzen, ganz oder teilweise! 1 
Gallien zu lokalisieren ist; die Frage muss einstweilen offen bleiben.’ 
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pueros, qui erant in Bethlehem et in omnibus finibus eius.”! This was always 
shown in the East and usually in the West as death by the sword or the lance, 
as we should expect. However, on certain Early Christian Ivories, which Mr 
Baldwin Smith has established as produced in or near Marseilles, and on the lid 
of a sarcophagus in the crypt of the church of St Maximin in Provence, we find 
the soldiers dashing the children upon the ground (Pls. 1, 1).? This scene occurs 
only upon these monuments and on later copies in Carolingian and Ottonian 
art. Interesting confirmation of the correctness of assigning this iconographic 
type to this region on archaeological evidence is found in the Mozarabic liturgy, 
where the rubric for the day that commemorates the Massacre of the Holy Inno- 
cents, (the eighth of January in that rite rather than the twenty-seventh of De- 
cember as in the Roman rite), reads ‘In allisione Infantum.” This reading goes 
back to the oldest manuscripts, whether sacramentaries, ordinals, or breviaries. 
Such a reading is not found in the manuscripts of the Roman, Ambrosian, or 
Gallican rites in so far as we know them.‘ It is of importance that such a concep- 
tion is not justified by any reading of the New Testament, nor so far as we know 
by the writings of any of the Church fathers, eastern or western. A Christian 
poet, whose Spanish origin is well known, was not unfamiliar with this icono- 
graphic type. Prudentius, in his Cathemerinon for the Epiphany, writes thus of 
the slaughter of the Innocents: 

Locum minutis artubus 

vix interemptor invenit 

quo plaga descendit patens 

juguloque major pugio est. 

O barbarum spectaculum! 

Tllisa cervix cautibus 


spargit cerebrum lacteum 
oculosque per vulnus vomit.® 


It is therefore evident that the tradition of the ‘Smashing of the Holy Innocents’ 
was known in Spain at the end of the fourth century. That this iconographic 
type was peculiar to the Gallo-Spanish region may then be regarded as estab- 
lished by the evidence of archaeology, of liturgy, and of literature. 

A second iconographic type that can on the basis of existing monuments be al- 
located to this same region is that of the Three Holy Women at the Sepulcher. 
The four gospels relate different incidents which occurred on the morning of 
Easter Sunday. The account of St Matthew is usually followed in Christian art. 
This relates that Mary Magdelene and ‘the other Mary’ came to the tomb, found 
the stone rolled back and an angel seated upon it, while the guards were ‘made 


1 Matth., ii, 16. 

2 E. B. Smith, op. cit., pp. 59 ff. , 

8 Cabrol, Leclercq, Ferotin, Monumenta Ecclesiae Liturgica, v, xlv. Dom Morin, ‘Liber Comicus,’ 
Anecdota Maredsolana, 1, 43. 

4 Magistretti, Monumenta Veteris Liturgiae Ambrosiana, 1,71. Wickham Legg, The Sarum Missal, 
p. 32. F. E. Warren, The Leofric Missal, pp. 34, 182. H. A. Wilson, The Gelasian Sacramentary, p. 8. 
Charles L. Feltoe, Sacrameniarium Leonianum, p. 166. Migne, Patr. Lat., xxx, 176, 234, 467. 
5 Migne, Patr. Lat., ux1x, 908. 
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as dead.”! This scene, often with the omission of the guards, is found in all eastern 
monuments through Byzantine art and is common as well in western art but 
usually with the guards included.? However, certain early mediaeval monuments 
vary from this type by introducing three Holy Women instead of the canonical 
two.2 This change was probably the result of confusion in some artist’s mind be- 
tween the account of St Matthew and that of St Mark. The latter recounts that 
Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and Salome, having bought spices, 
came to the tomb. They found the stone rolled back and entering into the tomb 


1 Matth., xxviii, 1 ff. 

2 A list of the objects of Christian art exhibiting the scene and dating to ca 1000 is here given from 
the Index of Christian Art, Princeton University: 

Ivortes: Milan, Trivulzio Collection, diptych (Art Studies, 1924, fig. 4); London, British Museum, 
Maskell Collection, from Italy, casket (Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities and Objects 
from the Christian East in the British Museum, no. 291, pl. vi); Milan, Cathedral Treasury, diptych 
(Garrucci, Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana, v1, pl. 450, 2); Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum, no. 37, book- 
cover (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit der karolingischen und ottonischen Kaiser, 1, 
pl. xxiii, 55); Budapest, National Museum, no. 26, bookcover (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, 
pl. Ixxviii, 165); Schloss Hradek, Harrach Collection, bookcover (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, 
1, x, 18); Narbonne, Cathedral Treasury, from Spitzer Collection, bookcover (Goldschmidt, Elfen- 
beinskulpturen, 1, pl. xv, 30); Paris, Louvre Museum, bookcover (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, 
1, pl. xxxii, 80, b); Leningrad, Hermitage Museum, from Spitzer Collection, situla (Goldschmidt, 
Elfenbeinskulpturen, u, pl. iii, 3, a); Sitten, Cathedral Treasury, pyxis (R. de Fleury, La Messe, v, 
$71); Nancy, Cathedral, from Dufresne Collection of Toulouse, bookcover (Goldschmidt, Elfen- 
beinskulpturen, 1, pl. lix, 137); 

Meta.: Location unknown, from Foquet Collection, from Saqqara, silver bracelet (Annales du 
Service des Antiquités de I’ Egypte, 1x, fig. 1); Aachen, Cathedral, altarfront (Aus’m Weerth, Kunst- 
denkmiiler des christlichen Mittelalters in den Rheinlanden, pl. xxxiv); Aachen, Cathedral Treasury, 
bookcover, Evangelary of Aachen (Aus’m Weerth, Kunstdenkmdler, pl. xxxiv); Berlin, Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, 1, 4249 from Cairo, bronze censer (Wulff, Altchristliche und mittelalterliche by- 
zantinische und italienische Bildwerke, pl. xlvii, f. 967); London, British Museum, bronze censer 
(Dalton, Catalogue, no. 540, p. 107); Monza, Cathedral Treasury, several ampullae (Garrucci, Storia, 
vi, pl. 434); Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Cabinet des Médailles, from Egypt, amulet (Cabrol, 
Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 1, fig. 486); Perm, platter (Reil, Kreuzigung Christi, 
pl. ii); Rome, Vatican Library, Museo Cristiano, from the Sancta Sanctorum, silver-gilt casket, 
custodia of Pascal, 1 (Monuments Piot, xv, pl. ix); Cairo, Museum nos. 52636, 52637, two silver 
bracelets (Annales, x, pl. 289); 

Fresco: Rome, S. Clemente, Lower Church (Wilpert, Die rémischen Mosaiken und Malereien der 
kirchlichen Bauten vom IV-XII Jahrhundert, rv, pl. 209); 

Mosaics: Ravenna, S. Apollinare Nuovo (Garrucci, Storia, tv, pl. 251, 6); 

ParntinG: Rome, Vatican Library, Museo Chr'stiano, wooden casket (Monuments et Mémoires, 
Fondation Eugéne Piot, xv, pl. xiv, 2); 

Sarcopuaaus: Milan, Santa Maria in Celso (Garrucci, Storia, v, pl. $15, 3); 

Scutprure: Rome, Santa Sabina, wooden doors (Garrucci, Storia, v1, pl. 499, 6); Venice, San 
Marco, ciborium, marble column (Garrucci, Storia, v1, pl. 497, 1); 

ILLuMINATED Manuscripts: Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Syriac 33, Evangelary, folio 9’. 
(Rémische Quartalschrift fiir christliche Altertumskunde und fiir Kirchengeschichte. 1923, p. 16); Basel, 
University Library, Coder B, IV-26, Homily, fol. 68" (Merton, Buchmalerei in St Gallen, pl. liii-2); 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Latin no. 10514, Evangelary, Abbey Poussay, fol. 50” (Sauerlandt 
und Haseloff, Der Psalter Egberts von Trier, pl. 55, 3); Moscow, Chludoff Collection, Psalter, fol. 44° 
(Unpublished, photo in collection of Department of Art and Archaeology, Princeton University.) 

* A list of the objects of Christian art exhibiting the scene of the Three Holy Women at the 
Sepulcher and dating to ca 1000 is here given: 
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saw a young man seated to the right. The resulting scene (Pl. 111) does not agree 
with either Gospel. We find the angel seated on the rock outside the tomb as in 
the Gospel of Matthew, and the three women, from Mark, viewing the angel 
outside the tomb as in Matthew. This blended and uncanonical type is common 
in Carolingian and later art and occurs on a fourth or fifth century ivory now in 
the National Museum at Munich. This ivory (PI. 11) has the iconographic pe- 
culiarity of a double storied tomb, a feature which Schénewulf and Baldwin 


Ivorres: Munich, National Museum, from Bamberg, plaque (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, 
1, 69); London, Victoria and Albert Museum, no. 1, ’72, from Collection Essingh, 1865, plaque from 
bookcover (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, pl. xxviii, 85); London, Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, 216, ’66, casket (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, u, pl. xxvii, 83); Liverpool, Museum, Public 
Library, Fejervary 36, bookcover (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, pl. lix, 189); Munich, Staats- 
bibliothek, cim. 60, from Bamberg, bookcover (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, pl. lvi, 130); 
London, Victoria and Albert Museum, no. 380, ’71, plaque of bookcover (Goldschmidt, Elfenbein- 
skulpturen, 1, pl. liv, 126); Florence, National Museum, Carrand Collection, plaque (Goldschmidt, 
Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, pl. v. 9); Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 9453, bookcover of Evangelary 
(Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, pl. xxxvi, 86); Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Codex latin 9390, 
bookcover (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, pl. xxxv, 84); Darmstadt, Grand Ducal Museum, 
plaque (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, tv, pl. lxxix, 309); Gannat, Eglise de Sainte-Croix, book- 
cover (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, pl. xxxviii, 89); London, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
no. 266, 67, plaque from diptych (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, pl. lvii, 132, a); Munich, 
Staatsbibliothek, Coder lat, 4452, cim. 57, from Bamberg, bookcover (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulp- 
turen, 1, pl. xx, 41); Munich, National Museum, no. 160, plaque from bookcover (Goldschmidt, 
Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, pl. xxi, 44); Quedlinburg, Church Treasury, casket (Goldschmidt, Elfenbein- 
skulpturen, 1, pl. lxii, 147, d); Paris, Martin le Roy Collection, bookcover (Goldschmidt, Elfenbein- 
skulpturen, 1, pl. xiii, 148); New York, Metropolitan Museum, Morgan Collection, from Kranenburg 
parish church, situla (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, pl. xxiii, 71); Essen, Church Treasury, 
bookcover (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, u1, pl. xxix, 90); 

IntuminateD Manuscripts: Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 9428, Sacramentary of Drogo, 
fol. 58 (Boinet, La Miniature carolingienne, pl. xc, a); Utrecht, University Library, F-IV, Psalter, 
folio 8* (Facsimile of the Utrecht Psalter, formerly Cotton MSS Claudius CV II, pl. 17); Utrecht, Uni- 
versity Library, F-IV, psalter, folio 90° (Facsimile, pl. 180); Chatsworth, Library of the Duke of 
Devonshire, Benedictional of St Aethelwold, fol. 51Y (Millar, English Illuminated Manuscripts of the 
XIV and XV Centuries, pl. 4); London, British Museum, Cotton. Tiberius CVI, glossed psalter, fol. 
13” (Millar, English Ill. MSS, pl. 27, a); Lyons, Bibliothéque, Palais des Arts, no. 22, Prudentius, 
fol. 1 bis, verso (Stettiner, Die illustrierten Prudentius-Handschriften, pl. 110, 3); Munich, Staats- 
bibliothek, clm. 4462, cim. 57, Pericope of Henry 1, fol. 116%, and 117% (Leidinger, Miniaturen aus 
Handschriften der Kgl. Hof-und Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen, v, pls. 20, 21); Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, lat. 9448, suppl. lat. 641, Antiphonary of Priim, fol. 338° (Unpublished, photo in the collec- 
tion of the Department of Art and Archaeology, Princeton University); Rouen, Bibliothéque Publique, 
MS. Y-7, Benedictional of Robert, fol. 21” (Millar, English Illuminated MSS, pl. 8); St Gall, Stifts- 
bibliothek, Codex 3901, Antiphonary, p. 33 (Merton, Buchmalerei in St Gallen, pl. Ixix, 2); Tréves, 
Bibliothéque de la Ville, Evangelary of Egbert, fol. 86” (Kraus, Die Miniaturen des Codex Egberti in 
der Stadtbibliothek zu Trier, pl. ii); 

Mosaics: Rome, Old St Peters, Chapel John vu (Garrucci, Storia, tv, pl. 279, 1); 

Sarcopuacus: Servannes, Collection Revoil, from St Honorat (Garrucci, Storia, v, pl. 316, 2); 

Scuuprure: Oviedo, Cathedral, Camara Santa, Relief, capital (Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of 
the Pilgrimage Roads, pl. 819); Silos, S. Domingo, Cloister, relief, pier (Porter, Romanesque Sculp- 
ture, pl. 670): 

Textite: Utrecht, Jansenite Archiv, Stole of St Bernulf (Zeitschrift fiir christliche Kunst. 1901, 
cols 27-28); 

Mark, xvi, 1 ff. Three women are named in Luke, xxiv, but two angels as well. 
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Smith have noted as being probably derived, directly or indirectly, from monu- 
ments of Northern Italy and Southern Gaul such as the monument of the Julii 
at St Remi, the Trophaeum Alpium, etc.! The Munich ivory is one of the group 
that Baldwin Smith has established as produced in Southern France.’ The ap- 
pearance of the Three Holy Women upon this Provengal ivory and their absence 
on other Early Christian monuments points to their being a peculiarity of the 
iconography of this region. They were copied and continue in the Ada, Metz, and 
Liuthard groups of ivories of the Carolingian era and thence spread to England 
and to Germany.’ With the ‘Smashing of the Holy Innocents’ definitely estab- 
lished in the Gallo-Spanish region and a strong presumption that the Three Holy 
Women at the Tomb is peculiar to the same region we shall be justified in assigning 
the home of Sedulius to this region if we find these local iconographic peculiarities 
in his writings. 


Describing the scene of the morning of the Resurrection he writes: 


. .- hoc luminis ortu 
virgo parens aliaeque simul cum munere matres 
messis aromaticae notum venere gementes 
ad tumulum vacuumque vident iam corpore factum, 
sed plenum virtute locum, nam missus ab astris 
angelus amoti residebat vertice saxi, 
flammeus aspectu, niveo praeclarus amictu.* 


It is to be noted that he follows the account of St Matthew in all details except 
the number of women. ‘Virgo parens aliaeque . . . matres,’ requires us to assume 
three (or more) women. This makes it probable that Sedulius lived and wrote 
in the region we have been discussing, a probability which becomes a certainty 
when we turn to his description of the Massacre of the Holy Innocents, for we 
read: 


Ergo ubi delusum se conperit, impius iram 

rex aperit (si iure queat rex ille vocari, 

qui pietate caret, propriam qui non regit iram) 
ereptumque gemens facinus sibi, ceu leo frendens 
cuius ab ore tener subito cum labitur agnus, 

in totum movet arma gregem manditque trahitque 
molle pecus, trepidaeque vocant sua pignera fetae 
nequiquam et vacuas implent balatibus auras; 
haut secus Herodes Christo stimulatus adempto 
sternere conlisas parvorum strage catervas 

immerito non cessat atrox. quo crimine simplex 
turba perit? cur qui vixdum potuere creari 

iam meruere mori? furor est in rege cruento, 


1 Otto Schénewulf, Die Darstellung der Auferstehung Christi, p. 78. E. Baldwin Smith, ‘A Source of 
Mediaeval Style in France,’ Art Studies, 1924, pp. 91 ff. 

* E. Baldwin Smith, Art Studies, 1924, pp. 85 ff. 

* That Carolingian artists copied earlier prototypes is unquestioned by mediaevalists. The 
Munich ivory was itself copied in an ivory in Liverpool (Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, lix, 
139). That the Three Holy Women at the Sepulcher on the other Carolingian and Ottonian monu- 
ments are imitated from similar Early Christian types is almost axiomatic. 

* Huemer, op. cit., p. 138. 
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non ratio; primosque necans vagitus et audens 
innumerum patrare nefas puerilia mactat 
milia plangoremque dedit tot matribus unum. 
haec genas secuit, nudum ferit altera pugnis 
pectus et infelix mater (nec iam modo mater) 
orba super gelidum frustra premit ubera natum.'! 


This might well be a description of the scene on the Berlin ivory, (Pl. 1) so well 
do the verses reflect the same tradition. The crucial words of Sedulius are ‘Ster- 
nere conlisas parvorum strage catervas.’ Lest it be objected that he was using 
conlisas for metrical reasons we may turn to his Opus Paschale where we find, 
‘Herodes . . . paruulorum catervas elidere . . . non destitit.” 

Although this evidence is, I hope, conclusive, it is further substantiated by 
early references to Sedulius, together with well-known Spanish and Provengal 
writers. Pope Gelasius in his decree mentioned above, refers to him together 
with Orosius and Juvencus.’ Fortunatus unites his name with those of Juvencus, 
Orientius, and Prudentius in his Vita S. Martini.‘ Likewise verses ascribed to 
Isidore recommend him as well as Juvencus, Prudentius, and Avitus, who was 
bishop of Vienne.’ These references would in themselves suggest that he wrote 
in the same general region as the authors mentioned. 

As a final point, we may note that the three writers who quote from his works 
around the year 450 a.p. are likewise from this region. This is self-evident in the 
case of Peter Chrysologus of Ravenna and of Paulinus of Perigueux. Paulinus of 
Pella, although born in that city in Macedonia, is of Bordeaux by parentage and 
returned at the age of three to live in that city or vicinity for the remainder of 
his life.® 

The foregoing seems to furnish the sum of the evidence available on the locality 
where Sedulius lived, in which the specific proof that he wrote in Southern Gaul 
or Spain is furnished by iconographic peculiarities alone. 


1 Huemer, op. cit., p. 51. 2 Huemer, op. cit., p. 210. 
3 Migne, Patr. Lat., uxtx, 161. 4 Ibid., Lxxxvi, 365, 366. 
5 Huemer, op. cit., p. iii. ® Schanz, op. cit., p. 375. 
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A LATIN MANUSCRIPT OF PROBLEMATICAL 
ORIGIN 


By ALEXANDER SOUTER 


Codex Augiensis CCLXI in the Landesbibliothek in Karlsruhe (Baden), Ger- 
many, has been described by the late Dr Alfred Holder in his usual manner,' 
except that he omitted to add the date, which is ‘saec. 1X inc.,’ and the size mm. 
169 x 109.? As the words ‘Liber Augie maioris’ occur on the top margin of fol. 2’, 


1 Die Reichenauer Handschriften beschrieben und erliiutert von Alfred Holder, 1 (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1906), 595 f. 
2 Ibid., I (Leipzig: Teubner, 1914), p. 676. 
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there need be no hesitation in identifying it with the manuscript listed in the 
Catalogue of 821 under ‘De opusculis b. Hieronymi n. 75, 76’ as ‘in mathaei 
euangelium explan. uolum. 11.”! It may also be identical with nos 53, 54 of the 
catalogue numbered 15 in Becker’s collection.? There are three old Reichenau 
manuscripts of this work in the collection at Karlsruhe, but this is the only one 
of the three that is in two volumes, the others being in single volumes. Our manu- 
script is now, and has been since the fifteenth century, bound as one, but it is 
perfectly clear that there were once two volumes, since volume one ends on fol. 
130" with a blank page, and volume two begins on fol. 131' with a blank page, 
and a fresh numeration of quaternions begins from fol. 131, with a totally dif- 
ferent scribe and the beginning of the third book of Jerome’s four, and also with 
fewer lines to the page.’ The first volume consists of sixteen quaternions plus 
two leaves; the second of nineteen quaternions plus three leaves, of which the 
last is blank; total 284 inscribed leaves. 

Eighteen scribes seem to have taken part in producing this manuscript. The 
number of scribes and the comparatively small size of the pages suggest that the 
volume was rapidly produced in order to be given to some person, rather than 
prepared for an institution. The work of the scribes may perhaps thus be de- 
scribed, though I offer this description with some diffidence: 


First volume 


A fols 1-21" (middle), see Plate 1 
B fols 21” (middle) — 23” (middle) 
C fols 23" (middle) — 26” (end) 
D (again) fol. 27" and ¥ (only) 
C (again) fols 28'-32v 
D (in my opinion the best of all) fols 33'-56" (see facss 11, 111) 
E fols 57'-72” 
F fols 73'-88” (see Plate v1) 
G fols 89'-92' 
H fols 92°-95' (middle) 
I fols 95" (middle) — 95" (middle) 
K fols 95” (middle) — 120° 
L fols 120-128” 
M fols 129'-130° 
Second volume 
N fols 131’-210" (inferior scribe, ink, and vellum: untidy sloping hand) 
O fols 211'-226" 
P fols 227-242” 
Q fols 243'-257" 
R fols 257"-260" 
S fols 261'-284” 


1G. Becker, Catalogi Bibliothecarum Antiqui (Bonn, 1885), no. 6, p. 6; A. Holder, op. cit., 111 (1) 
(Leipzig, 1916), p. 73, where the identification is wrong; P. Lehmann, Mittelalterliche Bibliotheks- 
kataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz, 1 (Munich, 1918), 245, 1. 33. 

? Ibid., p. 32. This catalogue is probably of Reichenau (or Konstanz) rather than of St Gall. 

® See Holder's statistics. 

‘TI am indebted to Mr G. A. Clarke, Aberdeen, for plates rv—vir (selected for palaeographical 
reasons). 
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Let me give a few notes about the forms of the letters. 


A: the double c form is more common than the other, but it is not open at the top. 

B is sometimes clubbed. 

C: the broken-backed form is found occasionally. 

D is sometimes turned back, but never has the short horizontal stroke added at 
the top in the Visigothic way (see facs. tv). 

E in ligature with J (fol. 19”). 

Fi: sometimes the 7 is suspended from the F. 

G has the Visigothic form once (fol. 30°). 

I: long I’s are very frequent, especially for semi-consonantal J, but not exclu- 
sively so. No scribe uses these, especially the former, oftener than scribe D: 
relecere, elus, culus, hulus, alt,! elcientur, IeIunant, malestate, etc. But the 
characteristic is by no means confined to D: eZus occurs fols 96", 96", 136”, 
malus fol. 96". Initial long J in scribe D, e.g., Tungit, Iacet, Intrinsecus, Im- 
pletur, Ieris, Ie[unabunt, etc. 

L: i hangs on in li (fol. 21”, 22”). 

R: the high-backed r is quite frequent and is often in ligature with 7, also fairly 
often with o.? 

Ti: this combination is very often ligatured, both to indicate assibilated Ti and 
otherwise. Visigothic tall 7 with the curl on the left of the crossbar is some- 
times employed. The most important example is dizT (=dizit) (fol. 160°), 
which is definitely Visigothic. But the tall Visigothic 7 occurs also: eriT 
(fol. 88”), intellegiT (fol. 94”), admiTtere (fol. 43”). 

U after g is sometimes superposed in the » form, e.g., g’am (fol. 252"). 

Z is very peculiar on fols 13", 252”, but can hardly be described. It approaches 
most nearly, I think, to the last form which Lindsay describes,’ namely that 
which might be confused with an. 


Perhaps this is the best place to mention that omissions are indicated by hd 
at the place and fp (at the foot of the page) where the missing words are sup- 
plied. Instances of this are referred to below. 

The orthography is on the whole excellent, high above the average of a pre- 
Caroline minuscule manuscript. The prevailing errors of the latter half of the 
eighth century are on the whole conspicuous by their absence. Among the defects 
in spelling may be mentioned the frequent ci for assibilated ti, especially perhaps 
in the early part of the manuscript: -acio for -atio. Inquid for inquit occurs not 
infrequently, also diabulus and apostulus for diabolus and apostolus respectively; 
so parabula for parabola. Nothing struck me quite so much as uindo for uendo; 
uindo looks like an Irish form, but may be due to confusion with windico. 
Volumptas, as a halfway house between woluntas and uoluptas, is also worthy of 
remark, and may help to explain the frequent confusion of these two words in 
manuscripts. Euuwangelium, which is regular with the first scribe, is in my experi- 
ence rare in early minuscule, but is not strange to early and good uncial and half- 
uncial. The St Gall Vulgate manuscript (saec. V) is the oldest manuscript I know 
which uses it: it is also found in the ‘Priscillian’ manuscript of Wiirzburg (saec. 
VI). The first scribe of our manuscript probably copied it straight from the 
archetype, and a corrector has sometimes erased one u. 

This alt recalls Visigothic practice. 


3 Palaeographia Latina, 1 (1922), p. 38. 
8 Palaeographia Latina, 1, 61. 
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The ink is now rather yellow, as is usual with all but insular and German 
manuscripts of this period. 

Let us turn now to the abbreviations. Only A, B, and C use many abbrevia- 
tions. The manuscript as a whole is distinguished by their rarity. These same 
scribes write a smaller hand than the others. From this it appears that at first it 
was the intention to compress the manuscript into smaller space than was even- 
tually used to contain it. I think the list I give here may be regarded as com- 
plete: 


autem 
in full or aute-, 58 times; aii 258 times; aiim 152 times; ait (end of line) once; 
h with hook once only (margin of fol. 149", as an interpretation of aim in 
text, probably by a later reader). See also m under ‘syllable symbols’ below. 
Christus 
Xps, xpm, xpo. 
David 
dd (fols 81", 150” [end of line], only) 
deus, ete. 
ds, dm, dé. 
dicit_ 
dic (fols 9”, 25", 26”) 
dict (fol. 28”) 
dixit 
dix (fols 28” [end of line], 98", 115”, 121”, 125") 
dixt (fol. 20” only) 
dominus etc. 
diis, dni, dio 
dmn (fol. 282”) 
ecce 
et (fol. 10", only) 
eius 
ej (end of line, fol. 268" only); insular symbol (fols 10", 22° only, end of line in 
second case at least) 
episcopus, ete. 
eps, epi, epm, epis, epds 
esse 
€é (rare) 
esset 
e& (rare) 
est 
é, not often (with the line generally sloping), also in pot + (e.g. 68", 85", 162", 
165”, 252”) 
euangelium, etc. 
euuangelio (first scribe only), 1 with bar 
euuangla (fol. 9¥, 21”) 
euangl (=euangelio) (fol. 21”) 
fratres 
frs 
gloria, ete. 
gla (fols (93", 228", 231”, 280”) 
gle (fol. 152”) 
glam (fols 140", 213", 215%, 263", 281”) 
glom (fol. 140", only) 
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Tesus, ete. 
ihs, ihm, ihu 
Tohannes, etc. 
ioh (=iohannis [genit.]), fol. 13% 
iohs (fols 12°, 12%, 13°) = 
Israhel, etc. 
ih] (regularly, e.g., fols 171‘, 191’, 196”) also in declined forms 
ihlis (fols 100”, 212"), ihls (fol. 191°), ihli (fols. 37%, 88") 
ihlitara (fol. 247°) 
isri (fol. 32" only [?]) 
isrhl (fol. 17” only [?]) 
israhelem (in full, fol. 88") 
meus 
ms (fols 36’, 67", 80" bis, 258", 275" bis, 276" bis) 
miis (fol. 162" only) 
misericordia 
ma (fols 45", 77’, 78” bis, 180”) 
mia (fol. 79") 
nobis 
nob 
uobis 
uob 
non 
i 
noster, etc. - 
nf, nra, nrm, nfi, nro, nram, nfori, nris, nros 
nrs (=nostros, fol. 269” only); (=nostris, fol. 29" only) 
nd (=nostro, fol. 200") nm (=nostrum, fol. 18°); 
nis (=nostris, fol. 29°) 
nor (=noster, fol. 213”) 
uester, etc. am 
ufa, urm, ufo, uras, uris 
um (=uestrum, fol. 29") 
omnis, etc. 
oms (=omnes, fols 63", 70", 257”) 
oma (=omnia, fols 19* bis, 213%, 284” ter) 
om (=omnis, fol. 22’, only), om (without stroke = omni, fol. 14”) 
per 
p with crossbar 
prae 








p 
presbyter, etc. 
prb (=presbyter, fol. 10°) 
pbr (fol. 135”), pbri (fols 118", 135”, 243”), pbros (fol. 243”) 
pbrs (=presbyteros, fol. 243°) 
In full (fol. 188") 
pro 
p with curve (by itself; also in compounds, also in ppter fol. 271”) 
propter 
pp (fols. 17%, 19”) 
pp7 


PPr 
ppr (end of line) (fol. 166") 
(also p [with curve, cf. pro] pt, prop? , pprer: pprer corr., pprer (fol. 106") 
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que 
q: 
q; 


quem — ; ; 
: (i.e. q with two dots on line, and collar-bone stroke above the two dots) 


(fol. 255", only) 
q; m (fol. 138") 
q: m (fol. 176” s.1.) 
qui 
q with crossbar (fols 24”, 93%, 94", 94”) also in loqtur (fol. 253”) 
uod 
. insular symbol, erased (fol. 282") 
quoniam 
qiim (fols 38", 48”, 62’, 63", 71', 85”) 
qin (fols 121", 150", 164", 168", 213%, 224”, 255", 269") 
reliqua 
reli (fol. 29”) 
saeculum, etc. 
scli (fol. 20”) 
secli (fols 29”, 31") 
sanctifico, etc. 
scificetur (first scribe) 
sanctitas, etc. ~ 
scitatis (fol. 215”), scitatem (fols 216", 217”) 
sanctus, etc. 
(ses, sec6rum, storia) 
secundum 
scdm (e.g. fol. 24") 
sed (fol. 14’, only) 
secundus, etc. 
seda, scdo, scde 
spiritalis, ete. 
spalis etc. (fols 27", 28° bis, 46", 134", 142" bis, 166", 172", 207", 211", 226", 237°, 
251", 253°, 278", 279": the prevailing form in this manuscript. 
spaliter (fols 211’, 237") 
spilis etc. (fols 90°, 112": spilem corr. spalem (fol. 183”), spilia corr. spalia (fol. 
201") 
spiralis etc. (fols 43”, 45", 46%, 92", 142’, 278°) 
spiraliter (fols 50’, 159”) 
spialis (fol. 56’, only) 
spiritaliter in full (fol. 59”) 
spiritus, etc. 
sps, spm, spu 
spibus (fol. 88") 
sunt 
§ (fols 19, 29") 
Sr (end of line, fols 254", 255", 277°) 
uel 
1 (a fair number of times, e.g. fol. 21" ter) 
ul (fol. 64") 


uero 
ud (fol. 21’, only) 
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SYLLABLE SYMBOLS 


en 
nom (=nomen) (fol. 139”) ete. 
er 
7 with stroke above (=-ter or -ter-) 
at 
dit, dix (see above) 
m 


suprascript stroke, sometimes curved, often ‘collar-bone’ shape, sometimes be- 
yond as well as above the line, sometimes with a dot above the stroke, and 
once (fol. 69”) with a dot below the stroke: examples with stroke and dot 
above, fols 34”, 68", 69", 86", fols 243-250 (one quaternion) 
runt 
rt (fol. 21”) 
F (fols 22", 24”) 
ur 
*t=tur (fol. 25"), even in igi’t (=igitur) once, i. e., comma on middle of cross- 


stroke 
us 


b: 

b; (fol. 144") 

m (with slanting collar-bone crossing short stroke on the line) = mus, fol. 20° 

ps (e.g. remps=tempus [fol. 1’]: this form of ws where s is curved and elon- 

gated, is frequent with first scribe) 

7s=tus (fol. 20”) 

Traube taught us once for all that a critical study of the abbreviations em- 
ployed is necessary before a manuscript can be dated and localized, and Lindsay, 
in his Notae Latinae, has done yeoman service in filling in the details of Traube’s 
scheme. What then are we to conclude from these abbreviations about the date 
of the manuscript? A study of the noster, uester, and ur abbreviations leads us 
without doubt to the early part of the ninth century. What then as to the lo- 
cality? 

A general review of the symbols employed suggests North Italy as the place 
where the manuscript was written. South Italy is at once ruled out by the man- 
ner in which long 7 and 7i are used. The orthography and the ink are also in 
favor of Italy. The evidence, moreover, is not merely positive. On the whole, the 
manuscript refrains from using abbreviations that are absent from the usage of 
North Italian scriptoria. Among North Italian scriptoria whose usage is known, 
that of Verona comes nearest to this manuscript. The abbreviations ma and mia 
are characteristic of Verona. The ndr was discovered by C. H. Turner in Verona 
LX (58) (saec. vu—-vimt).! The disposition to put the suprascript stroke for m 
(after a vowel) above and beyond is a notable characteristic of Veronese min- 
uscule.? And yet the manuscript as a whole does not suggest a Verona scriptorium 
to Lindsay.’ Asa matter of fact md and mia are not confined to Verona. There 
are examples of the former at other North Italian centres and even at St Gall 
and Konstanz, and much the same is true of mia. Nor can ndr be restricted to 
one area. 

1 See Eccl. Occ. Mon., 1, 505. 


2 Lindsay, Notae Latinae, p. 344. 
8’ Private communication to the author, after seeing eight photographs. 
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The possibility cannot be denied that the manuscript is an actual product of 
the St Gall-Reichenau-Konstanz area. After all, these places can be reached di- 
rectly from Italy, through the Maloja, Bernina, and Julier passes, and there is 
plenty of evidence that Italy influenced the libraries and scriptoria of that area 
of Switzerland and Southern Germany. The evidence is well summarized by 
Lehmann,! who remarks with regard to Reichenau: ‘Aus Italien kamen nicht nur 
Reliquien, sondern auch Biicher,’ and goes on to give details. Waldo of Reichenau 
(786-806) brought some manuscripts from the bishopric of Pavia; the bishop of 
Verona, Egino, came with manuscripts to Reichenau, and so on. There is no need 
to multiply instances of the connection between this area and North Italy.? Our 
manuscript may have been one of those brought by Waldo from Pavia. 

On the other hand, the possibility cannot be denied that it was actually pro- 
duced in Reichenau or the Reichenau area itself, though the script is not the 
characteristic script of Murbach-Reichenau-Konstanz-St Gallen-Chur, which 
was in regular use in this area at the very period our manuscript was written.’ 

If we address ourselves next to the question from what sort of manuscript this 
manuscript was copied, we cannot fail to be struck by the Visigothic symptoms 
which it displays. Is there any other non-Visigothic manuscript in which the 
Visigothic abbreviation aim occurs as often as it does in this manuscript? The 
tall T referred to above is definitely Visigothic. Further, the presence of numerous 
strokes with dots above to indicate the m after a vowel is something which at 
once reminds one of Visigothic manuscripts and of these alone among minuscule 
manuscripts. It will be as well to give some idea of the extent to which this last 
method is employed: timidi (fol. 34”), aurilii (fol. 56"), ati (fols 68%, 69") [but 
au, fol. 69°], dt (fol. 74”), dri (fols 90", 124"): one quaternion is full of them: — 
argenti, talent, gaudii (fol. 243"); similar examples are found on fols 243”, 244’, 
244", 2457, 245%, 246", 246", 247°, 247", 248", 248%, 2497, 249", 250". It seems to 
me that there is no escape from one or the other of the following conclusions. 
Either the manuscript was copied from a Visigothic exemplar or Visigothic 
scribes took part in writing it. In either case North Italy is more probable than 
Northeastern Switzerland as the place of its origin. There must have been a 
precious shipment of codices from Spain to North Italy in the seventh or the 
eighth century. 

It is a relief to turn from uncertainty to certainty. The manuscript from which 
ours was copied had about thirty-three letters to the line. Here is the proof: — 
fol. 155” om. itaque sentencie subiecto precepto add. inf. mg. (in text +: below ==) 

= 33 or 31 letters. 
fol. 156” om. nonaginta nouem in montibus et uadit add. inf. mg. (in text =: 

below same) = 31 letters. 


! Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz, 1 (Munich, 1918), 222 ff. 

* I may be permitted to refer to the argument that Cod. Aug. CXIX (saec. VIII-1X) was copied 
from a fifth or sixth century Italian half-uncial (Pelagius, Expositions, 1 [Cambridge, 1922], 207): 
Turner's S of Canons, formerly at Reichenau, now at St Paul in Carinthia, was at Reichenau before 
800, and was ‘no doubt written in Italy’ (J.7.S., xxx1 [1929-30], p. 9): Aug. CCX XIX belongs to the 
neighborhood of Chieti, according to Schiaparelli (Studi e Testi, 47, Rome, 1927). 

* The abbreviation symbol for ecce is current at St Gall, etc. 
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fol. 160" om. dominicus et in modum funiculi triplicis add. inf. mg. (in text hd: 
below hp)! = 82 or 33 letters. 

fol. 165" om. nupcias. nouarum in te inmittis periculo add. inf. mg. (in text hd: 
below hp) = 34 letters. 

fol. 170° om per foramen acus sic diues introire add. inf. mg. (in text hd: below hp) 
= 30 letters (Here homoeoteleuton may have operated) 

fol. 189" om & cathedras confringere & alia facere add. inf. mg. (in text hd: below 
hp) = 34 letters (here homoeoteleuton may have cperated) 

fol. 191‘ om. dicentes. quomodo continuo aruit add. inf. mg. (in text hd: below hp) 
= 28 letters (last line of lemma) 

fol. 196" om. & uoluerant in uerbo capere sapientia sua add. inf. mg. (in text hd: 
below hp) = 33 letters (leaving swam out of account, which is in the body of 
the text, but erased) 

fol. 196” om. eiecisti gentes et plantasti ea add. inf. mg. (in text hd followed by ea 
eras.: below hp) = 27/8 letters. 

fol. 200' om. inuitatos ad nupcias & noluerunt uenire add. inf. mg. (without usual 
indications because so near the foot of the page) = 33 letters. 

fol. 202” om. intrasti non habens uesté nupcialé at ille obmutuit add. inf. mg. (in 
text hd: below hp) = 44 (or less) letters.” 

fol. 220" om. iusticia. hebreo nomine demonstratur add. inf. mg. (in text hd: be- 
low hp) = 33 letters. 

Ibid. om. In Euangelio q’o utuntur nazoreni. pro filio barachie filium ioiade add. 
inf. mg. (in text hd: below hp) = 59 letters (but homoeoteleuton operates here) 

fol. 222” om. uidebitis: Habent iudei datum sibi tem — add. inf. mg. (in text hd: 
below hp) = 33 letters. 


Through the kind intervention of H. M. Foreign Office this manuscript was 
sent to Aberdeen by the Baden Minister of Public Instruction, to whom I here 
tender my hearty thanks. There I made a complete collation of it with a view to 
my new edition of Jerome’s Commentary on St Matthew’s Gospel. In making the 
collation I had the valuable help of three assistants, Messrs R. J. Getty, C. J. S. 
Addison, and D. J. Campbell. It was as a future editor that I studied this manu- 
script, but the palaeographical interest also s’imposait. I submit this paper to the 
judgment of Latin palaeographers, in the hope that they will solve some or all 
of the difficult questions which it suggests. 


1 These, the prevalent signs in this manuscript, are found also in coaeval Nonantola MSS, described 
in Dr Eric Millar’s magnificent catalogue of Mr A. Chester Beatty’s manuscripts. A comprehensive 
treatment of such signs would be very valuable. See E. A. Lowe, Beneventan Script (Oxford, 1914), 
p. 295, for the Beneventan practice, which is like ours, except that this manuscript lacks hs. 

2 It is hardly to be supposed that a scribe would habitually omit a group of three lines of 11 letters 
each, and here omit four lines. 
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TWO LATE-GOTHIC GERMAN SCULPTORS 


By ARTHUR BURKHARD 


GerRMAN sculpture of the early sixteenth century has not become part and parcel 
of the cultural life of the country to the same extent as the paintings and the 
works of graphic art, produced by Diirer and his contemporaries. One reason for 
this is, of course, that it is much simpler to become familiar with the subject- 
matter of a woodcut, engraving, or painting, that speaks to us directly, than with 
the more abstract presentations of plastic art. Another more superficial explana- 
tion is that many of the finest examples of sculpture are in fairly remote places, 
and even when not difficult of access, they are not always advantageously dis- 
played. These difficulties are further increased for a foreigner, by the national 
and bourgeois character of much of the German plastic art of the period, compre- 
hension of whose spirit becomes possible only after effort toward sympathetic 
understanding. 

One general characteristic of German sculpture of the reformation era is the 
struggle between the German desire for expression, as represented in Gothic art, 
and the principle of form, sponsored by the Italian renaissance. Everywhere and 
in every manner, German sculptors of Diirer’s age endeavored, even as he, to 
effect a possible compromise between these two extremes. By recalling to mind 
the names of outstanding men, we can characterize briefly the various currents 
and the important tendencies in German plastic art of the time. Tilmann Rie- 
menschneider and Veit Stoss, the first in Wiirzburg, the second in Niirnberg, 
altogether opposite in temperament, are the main exponents of the late Gothic 
manner. Adam Kraft and Peter Vischer the Elder, both of Niirnberg, make a 
transition, in their later period, to Italian classicism. Sculptors like Hans Daucher 
in Augsburg, Konrad Meit from Worms, Peter Vischer the Younger, like his 
father active in Niirnberg, are the first real renaissance artists. They select the 
forms of Italian and ancient art as models for a new conception of beauty. Their 
ideals are simplicity and repose. Their plastic works aim at harmony of line and 
beauty of form, as sponsored in Italy by Raphael and his associates. In addition 
to these three groups of sculptors, who show varying degrees of familiarity with 
Southern renaissance art, there is a pronounced insistence on a more Northern 
transition from Gothic art directly to baroque, most prominently manifest in 
two such imposing personalities as Hans Backofen in Mainz and Hans Leinberger 
in Landshut. They are the most important, but by no means the only repre- 
sentatives of this manner. In the North, one finds Claus Berg in Liibeck; in the 
South, along the upper Rhine, Sixt von Staufen in Freiburg. In Central and East- 
ern Germany, still other sculptors develop the late Gothic style in the direction 
of baroque, by aiming their productions primarily at the portrayal of emotional 
excitement and the expression of pathos. They exaggerate the human element in 
religious material in order to make their works more effective and to increase their 
expressive power. These artists remodel the traditional forms and animate them 
by movement, sometimes with almost violent force. 

The origins of the two most characteristic masters of this manner bring about 
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differences in treatment. The lightness born of his Rhenish origins lifts even 
the large baroque forms in the famous Gemmingen monument, the main work 
of the Mainz artist, Hans Backofen. Hans Leinberger, by comparison, seems 
heavier, more rooted to the earth of his lower Bavarian home. How differently 
the two currents of the late Gothic sculptural style manifest themselves and de- 
velop in two such neighboring provinces as Bavaria and Franconia, whose art 
illustrates that regional variety and interesting diversity that make up much of 
the romantic charm of German cultural life, becomes most clearly apparent from 
a comparison of Hans Leinberger and Tilmann Riemenschneider. The compari- 
son is timely, not only because the five hundredth anniversary of the local church 
of St Martin became the occasion for a Leinberger exhibition in Landshut in 
1932, as the four hundredth anniversary of Riemenschneider’s death had as- 
sembled his main works in Wiirzburg in 1931. It seems especially apt, further- 
more, in view of the fact that one of these artists is practically unknown in 
America,' and the other, if known at all, is still appraised in a manner little in 
keeping with the results arrived at in contemporary German research.” 

Even superficially considered, Leinberger, altogether unsentimental and often 
coarsely realistic, forms a remarkable contrast to the delicate style of the softly 
sentimental Riemenschneider. Leinberger’s art is equally far removed from the 
smiling charm of Swabia as from the fine formalism of Franconia, represented 
in Wiirzburg and Niirnberg. His sculptured works betray provincial, not to say 
rustic, Bavarian traits. Not that he lacked contacts with the different artistic 
currents of his time. He almost certainly knew Backofen’s work; he even occa- 
sionally introduced renaissance forms, compositional schemes, or small archi- 
tectural details taken from the graphic arts, into some of his reliefs. Yet the 
difference between his work and contemporary Italian or even German sculpture 
reveal him as a comparatively independent and exceedingly individual artist. 
His manipulation of traditional Gothic forms is essentially irrational. He moves 
the mantles of his figures so that their corporeal forms take on almost super- 
human proportions. His single figures are nearly all the draped forms, familiar 
from Gothic art. The new note of pathos is produced, in large part, by his stormy 
treatment of the draperies, whose passionate moving folds swell his late Gothic 
figures to outlines which are almost baroque. 

We know little enough of the origins and development of this personal and 


1 Even in Germany, interest in Leinberger is comparatively recent, and information about him 
can be obtained only in scholarly journals. The most important articles are listed in Otto Bramm, 
‘Hans Leinberger, seine Werkstatt und Schule. Ein Scheidungs- und Kliarungsversuch,’ Miinchener 
Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, N. F., v, 2 (1928), 116-189. Literaturverzeichnis, p. 189. 

2 An exception must be made of the two discriminating pages (1, 108-109) in Chandler Rathfon 
Post, A History of European and American Sculpture from the Early Christian Period to the Present 
Day, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1921). The two most recent scholarly works on Riemenschneider, 
which give all the literature, are: (1) Justus Bier, Tilmann Riemenschneider, Die friihen Werke 
(Wiirzburg: Verlagsdruckerei, 1925), Die reifen Werke (Augsburg: Filser, 1930). The third volume has 
not yet appeared. (2) Hubert Schrade, Tilmann Riemenschneider (Heidelberg: Hain, 1927). There are 
also two briefer recent works in more popular manner: (1) Kurt Pfister, Riemenschneider (Dresden: 
Reissner, 1927). (2) Fritz Knapp. Tilmann Riemenschneider, 2nd ed., (Paderborn-Wiirzburg: Schin- 
ingk, 1931). 
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powerful artist, who appears as a mature master in Landshut in the second dec- 
ade of the sixteenth century. In 1513 he is first mentioned as resident in Land- 
shut, in 1516 and the following years, he is several times referred to, as receiving 
pay for work done at the Landshut court for the art-loving duke, Ludwig x of 
Bavaria. The date of his death remains uncertain, as we lose track of him after 
1530.! The countryside around Landshut, and formerly under its cultural domi- 
nation, has treasured numerous works which keep his memory alive. Most im- 
posing among these, in size as well as significance, is the lofty altar, carved for the 
cathedral of St Castulus in Moosburg, one of the few works which can be defi- 
nitely dated, from 1513 to 1515. Despite unfortunate modern restorations, the 
mighty Moosburg altar, still preserved in its entirety, remains the most splendid 
example of the monumental altar in Bavaria, sounding a last noisy farewell to 
Gothic art in the history of German sculpture. Three other works, now in the 
Bavarian National Museum in Munich, all three in wood, in which medium Lein- 
berger worked most, were apparently produced earlier: the seated Madonna of 
Neumarkt, about 1510, the Mary Magdalene of Marklkofen, with her marvellous 
profile, about 1513, and the low relief of Mary from a crucifixion group in Dingol- 
fing, of about the same time. The small low relief of the crucifixion in the same 
museum is signed with the artist’s initials and dated 1516. Related to it in style 
and subject-matter are the two similar reliefs of the descent from the cross and 
the deposition, also signed, in the German Museum in Berlin. All three of these 
reliefs teem with life and dramatic energy, at times, to be sure, somewhat crassly 
expressed. The years 1518 to 1520 produced the large and lovely madonna of St 
Martin’s in Landshut, the years following the over-life size figure of St James of 
the National Museum in Munich. The weather-beaten and rather disfigured 
Rorer epitaph from the northern wall of St Martin’s, representing the coronation 
of the Virgin in high relief on sand-stone, bears the artist’s signature and date 
1524. Not much later in time is the wooden figure of the unjust judge, now in the 
Germanic Museum in Niirnberg, an example of Leinberger’s interest in the re- 
alities of contemporary life. Among his last works are the life-size seated ma- 
donna in Polling, near Weilheim, documented in 1526-27, and the figure of 
Christ, sitting at rest, from Ergoldsbach, now in the Berlin German Museum, 
presumably produced about 1530, just before our artist disappears from view. 
In restricting ourselves here to a description of the more characteristic works 
in the different stages of Leinberger’s development, we first direct attention to the 
madonna of the Moosburg altar. Surrounded by the patron saints of the church 
and parish, the calm majestic form of the Virgin easily dominates the seventeen 
other full plastic figures, arranged in the altar. The lack of steadiness, some- 
times affected in the late Gothic style, has here been replaced by confident poise 
and firm-footed self-assurance. The face has lost the blissful but uniform smile of 
the typical madonnas of the older school. The features are more austere than 
charming, broad and bourgeois in conformation, natural and individual, and yet 
raised above the ordinary human level. Leinberger has less interest in the treat- 


1 The records from 1531 to 1539 have been lost, and the first volume of records thereafter pre- 
served, for 1540, does not mention his name. 
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ment of anatomical forms than in the handling of the drapery, with which he 
concerned himself much throughout his career and which he regularly utilizes for 
the purpose of emotional expression. The surge of the drapery stresses the irra- 
tional, transcendental, superhuman character of his sacred figures. The moving 
folds of the mantle are employed, together with the abnormally exaggerated size 
of the figures, to emphasize their divine quality. Leinberger specializes in the 
portrayal of sacred subjects, in contrast to the concentrated attention on the 
secular and pagan, characteristic of the renaissance. Compared with the rela- 
tively mature manner of the Moosburg madonna, the earlier, rather simple, 
Mary Magdalene of Marklkofen seems more rooted in the Gothic tradition, to 
judge from her upturned eyes, the sharp contours of her small mouth, the studied 
gesture of her hand. The organization of the drapery of this early figure is also 
still clearly motivated, with but little trace of ornament. The mantle of the Moos- 
burg madonna, like that of the later Landshut madonna, and even of the much 
smaller bronze madonna in Berlin is, on the contrary, deliberately arranged for 
moving and monumental effect. 

The madonna of St Martin’s in Landshut strikes a very individual and per- 
sonal note [Plate rx a]. The long narrow face, in which deep-set eyes speak of re- 
strained sorrow, seems to belong to a woman who has endured much hardship. 
Leinberger’s Virgin, here and in other representations elsewhere, has lost all trace 
of the mediaeval charm, which moves us in the contemporary, somewhat senti- 
mental madonnas of Riemenschneider, to become a mature and earnest woman. 
The drapery of the figure is disturbed and turbulent. Three prominent scalloped 
folds, less pointed than in the Moosburg madonna, protrude like platters below 
the waist, while a fourth dominant line sweeps down the centre of the figure, only 
to be upturned again at the bottom by two playful winged cherubs, who try 
to swim up against the stream. 

In the small, imperfectly cast bronze madonna of Moosburg, now in the Ger- 
man Museum of Berlin, the unruly folds of the drapery are set off with ornament 
[Plate 1x B]. The expression of the broad, unattractive, very earnest face, again 
speaks of a heavy inner burden. The small Christ-child, supported by the Virgin’s 
left arm, and closely pressed to her breast, as if swimming to an island of safety,’ 
is portrayed with ugly, repellant realism, with no element of the divine in its 
mulatto-like face. The children of the Moosburg and Landshut madonnas reveal 
similar coarseness and related lack of ideal beauty. The mystic quality of me- 
diaeval art here yields to a new form of religious expression. The spirit of the ref- 
ormation, which introduced new problems and forced new appraisals of religious 
and artistic values in other places, here speaks out in German plastic art. 

We may regard the figures of St James and of the Polling madonna as better 
developed expressions of this same spirit. The madonna of Polling, several years 
later than the statue of St James, is the last of Leinberger’s treatments of this 
theme. In contrast to Riemenschneider, Leinberger contributes a characteristic 


1 Wilhelm Pinder, Die deutsche Plastik vom ausgehenden Mittelalter bis zum Ende der Renaissance, 
2 vols. (Wildpark-Potsdam: Vol. 1, 1924, vol. m, 1929). 1, 463. The standard work on German 
sculpture. 
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form and a new and different spiritual meaning to each individual figure of the 
Virgin. The fundamental note of this last madonna in the parish church of Polling 
is calm, homely serenity. The sitting figure forms a solid, massive, monumental 
wooden block, relieved, however, by the simplicity and charm of the mother and 
child, so that there is no oppressive feeling of heaviness. The knees and lower leg 
are firmly fashioned behind the thick folds of drapery. The head is inclined 
slightly forward. The right hand, holding a pomegranate, clearly lifts itself from 
the sleeve, its wrist carefully framed by a fine and accurately ornamented ruff. 
The artist tears the heavy mass of material asunder, loosens its voluminous folds, 
fills the whole mantle with restless, throbbing, vibrant life, with only the upper 
part of the body rising, firm like a rock, from the surging sea of restless drapery. 
The folds ascend to the crest of a wave, only to fall down again into a whirlpool 
of swirling lines. With the bottom folds of the mantle four charming little cherubs 
play, like nixies frolicing in the surf, riding the rolling breakers of drapery. They 
are putti-like figures of the renaissance, whereas the Christ-child, seated nude on 
his mother’s left knee, is a stout-legged, sturdy little god, individual and realistic 
like all Leinberger’s children. 

The statue of St James in the National Museum in Munich might, as a con- 
temporary production, be considered, for the sake of comparison, as a parallel to 
Michelangelo’s Moses [Plate vi11]. The saint is seated on a bench, fingering with 
both hands the pages of a large, open book, which rests on his left knee. His shoes 
are black, his undergarment red, lined with blue, his cloak golden, his hat black, 
with a broad, upturned brim. The figure of the saint is made from a tremendous 
wooden block, hollowed out in places to form the deep-cut folds that animate 
his mantle. There is no fixed point of rest; all is movement. Even the leaves of 
the book are resolved in many lines, the hands, themselves, with individual fin- 
gers between the pages, accompany the movement. The hair and beard are carved 
of the individual, curling locks, beloved of the baroque style. In contrast to the 
chaotic vortex of lines that disturb the draperies is the philosophic calm of the 
face, framed by the fan-like hat. In deep, almost prophetic contemplation, the 
meditative saint seems to peer into the future. Never before had German Gothic 
art produced a prophet of such majestic proportions. The statue remains pri- 
marily Gothic in manner. The feeling for anatomical form, although marked, is 
not yet all important. The element of movement, despite its new significance, 
seems controlled. In general, Leinberger’s figures have not altogether lost the 
relief-like quality of earlier art. They never quite attain, for example, the three- 
dimensional plasticity and free and easy self-assurance of the more mature stat- 
ues of Vischer. 

Although artists normally become simpler in manner with maturity, Lein- 
berger grows more complicated in his later works. He is not alone in this char- 
acteristic, to be sure, but he is exceedingly individual in his exploitation of these 
more complex forms, which never remain mere ornament produced by a prolific 
or playful imagination, but are employed by him to express a deep spiritual 
meaning. In his crucifixions, for example, he proceeds from the simplest presenta- 
tion to the most involved and dramatic. The Christ of the Moosburg altar is still 
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the beautiful god, who has triumphed over suffering, with only a mild indication 
of the preceding hours of his passion manifest in the fluttering loin cloth. The 
later crucifix on the south wall of St Castulus in Moosburg intends, on the con- 
trary, to show the intense drama of inner emotion. The taut tortured body dis- 
figured by pain expresses the emotional torment of a terrible but supreme mo- 
ment in the life of humanity. 

Cursory consideration of Leinberger’s reliefs reveals some familiarity with 
renaissance compositions, most apparently manifest in the arrangement, the 
careful and considered balancing of concrete elements of the material represented. 
He may have learned the new methods from contemporary prints, possibly even 
Italian ones. The new influence is noticeable also in the décor, in armor as well 
as ornament, but remains most pronounced merely in single details. In all es- 
sentials, in his themes and in his treatment of entire compositions, Hans Lein- 
berger remains a Gothic artist. He goes to the extreme limit allowed by the 
Gothic manner in matters of form; in inner depth of meaning, in spiritual inter- 
pretation of content, he has already passed the mediaeval tradition. 

Unlike Leinberger, who enlivened the late Gothic style with such new in- 
dividual elements, Tilmann Riemenschneider remains true to the inherited ar- 
tistic tradition of the time. Much more conservative in temperament, he fills the 
customary Gothic forms with a tender, lyrical beauty, fashioning unreal and 
fragile madonnas that call to mind the manner of Botticelli. Common to both 
these artists are the same mild charm, refined feeling, and subdued tone. Riemen- 
schneider never became a monumental master. In the soft sentimentality of his 
sensitive soul, there was no element of powerful violence. Nor was he a strong, 
passionate or problematical nature. Compared to the stormy genius of the con- 
temporary sculptor Veit Stoss, Riemenschneider, despite his four marriages and 
his prominent position in different public offices culminating in that of mayor,' 
impresses us as a comfortable, contemplative, even somewhat effeminate figure. 

Working in Wiirzburg, he is not influenced by the progressive spirit of near-by 
Niirnberg. While Niirnberg, the home of the humanist, Pirckheimer, the graphic 
artist and painter, Diirer, and sculptors like Stoss, Kraft, and Vischer, was a 
bustling centre for the most varied intellectual and artistic movements, Wiirz- 
burg remained a quiet, out-of-the-way town, which boasted a bishop’s residence 
but could claim no artistic importance before the time of Riemenschneider. This 
made it possible for a man as little dominating or monumental in manner as 
Riemenschneider to impress the stamp of his personal style on the community, 
not only during his life-time, but for generations to come. Curiously enough, this 
gentle tyrant who reigned over the art of this region for so long a period was not 
even native in the Main valley. Hailing from a small hamlet in the Harz, where 
he was born probably soon after 1460, he is first mentioned in Wiirzburg records’ 
in 1483, as an apprentice, and again in 1485, as a master wood-carver and citizen 


1 During the years 1504 to 1525, Riemenschneider was a member of the town council and also, at 
various times in this period, occupied the offices of Baumeister, Fischermeister, Kapellenpfleger, 
Steuerherr, Schossmeister, Spitalpfleger, becoming mayor in the year 1520-1521. 

2 The exact dates are December 7, 1483 and February 28, 1485. 
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of the town. There is no established certainty as to his early training and teach- 
ers. His tender, decorative style recalls the delicate accents and cultivated man- 
ner of Schongauer prints, which seem to have influenced him in his choice of 
subjects and the technical manner of treatment. Although the origins of his 
style are not altogether clear, and there are no important predecessors of his art 
in Wiirzburg, his works themselves show the characteristics of Southern German 
forms current in Swabia and along the upper Rhine. 

These works, as one would suppose from his adherence to late Gothic tradition, 
are primarily religious in character; carved altars, crucifixes, statues of saints, 
and various tombs for emperors, knights, and bishops. One gets a well-unified 
impression of his artistic production from the masterpieces which have been pre- 
served. After the earliest documented work in 1490, a carved wooden altar of St 
Magdalene for Miinnerstadt, parts of which are today no longer in their original 
place, but divided between the museums of Munich and Berlin, Riemenschneider 
completed in the years following, 1491 to 1493, the stone statues of Adam and 
Eve, two nudes originally exposed on the south portal of St Mary’s chapel in 
Wiirzburg, but now displayed in the municipal Luitpold museum in that city. 
After this important commission from the town council, he was commissioned by 
the bishop of Wiirzburg, in 1496, to do the tomb of Bishop Rudolf von Scheren- 
berg for the cathedral. This became one of his most famous works and seems 
easily the culmination of the long line of bishop’s tombs in Wiirzburg, which ex- 
tend from the beginning of the thirteenth to the end of the eighteenth century. 
Three other monuments followed later: the tomb of Konrad von Schaumberg, 
about 1500, in St Mary’s chapel in Wiirzburg; the tomb of Emperor Henry 1 
and his wife Kunigunde, 1513, for the cathedral of Bamberg; the tomb of Bishop 
Lorenz von Bibra, 1519, in the Wiirzburg cathedral. There are three important 
altars by our master in the Tauber valley, all three with their wood-carvings un- 
painted and in excellent state of preservation: the altar of the Virgin in the Herr- 
gottskirche of Creglingen, of uncertain date, an airy, rhythmical masterpiece, on 
which, together with the Scherenberg monument, Riemenschneider’s fame 
mainly rests; the altar of the Holy Blood in St James at Rothenburg, 1499 to 
1506; and a third, less imposing, altar of the Crucifixion, in the church of the 
neighboring village of Detwang, 1505-1506. The artist’s last great work is the 
stone deposition in the church of Maidbronn, 1525. 

The year 1525 is Riemenschneider’s year of destiny as a man and artist. Con- 
servative in art, he took a radical stand in politics, joining the revolutionary 
forces of the peasants, a move which ruined his remaining years. He was severely 
punished by imprisonment and torture, and although later released on ransom, 
never recovered from the blow. Broken in health and spirit, he lived the last six 
years of his life in solitary, unproductive isolation until his death in 1531. Again 
unlike Veit Stoss, whose unbridled energy kept his creative fancy and forces 
eager and active, even during very old age, Riemenschneider, more delicately 
constituted, had not sufficient strength to resist such outrageous fortune. The 
ignominious treatment by political opponents made him lame and impotent. His 


1 July 7, 1531. 
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workshop which had occupied a good many apprentices during his life-time! con- 
tinued his tradition after his death so successfully, that we can recognize the 
Riemenschneider manner in lower Franconia, as a distinct style different from 
the sculpture of Swabia, Bavaria, and even Niirnberg and the rest of Franconia, 
almost until the middle of the sixteenth century. 

We may treat Riemenschneider’s madonnas together as a group, for we do not 
find him, like Leinberger, treating the Virgin each time from a different and in- 
dividual point of view. All of Riemenschneider’s madonnas, whether in Wiirz- 
burg, Frankfurt, Munich, or Berlin, even the double madonna in the Luitpold 
museum or the madonna of the rosary of Kirchberg near Volkach, resemble one 
another. They all have a dreamy half-smile on their small, tightly compressed 
lips. They all live in an atmosphere of sentimental melancholy, far removed from 
the realm of mundane matter, as beautiful, earnest, graceful, but completely 
passive women. They are symbols of the ideal beauty of mediaeval times, a 
spiritual beauty that radiates from their features and transfigures their forms. 
Their ethereal bodies, without firm foundation, seem to float uncertainly in space. 
Numerous fine folds of rich drapery surround their figures, but the graceful 
curves are held confined and flat, never enlivened by a vigorous inner force which 
would make them break defiantly forth as in Leinberger’s surging style. The 
anatomical structure of the bodies is pure Gothic. The hips are bent, the abdomen 
protrudes, the waist is slender, the breasts small, well-defined, high, the shoul- 
ders, narrow and sloping, the head, turned a trifle to the side — all these stylistic 
elements of an early Gothic epoch. Profuse but carefully arranged hair frames 
the fair oval of these idealized faces. The narrow, refined hands, the long, taper- 
ing fingers with nervous sensitivity in finger-tips and joints, are fastidiously ar- 
ranged. Elegantly, almost coquettishly, they hold the child. The Christ-child 
himself, sometimes animated, is always tenderly treated, with well-formed beau- 
tiful body, his face illumined with a benign and blissful smile. Never like Lein- 
berger’s children realistic or ugly, these babes all appear well brought up, but 
they are just as little individual as their well-bred, beautiful mothers. All nat- 
uralistic tendencies are foreign to these most perfect German madonnas of their 
time, whose softened harmony seems the fundamental quality of their creator's 
style. 

The soft strain of feminine sensuousness, the gentle air of melancholy beauty, 
the tender garb of pious humility, the inexpressible longing for something higher 
and incomprehensible, the timid embarrassment of expression manifest in these 
figures, far removed from reality, made Riemenschneider appear, to romantic 
critics, as the typical representative of German sculpture of the Middle Ages. 
The romanticists, for these reasons, found him comparable to his contemporary, 
Botticelli, and acclaimed him as the acme of German mediaeval art. Today, this 
extreme view has been somewhat modified, and scholarly and even popular at- 
tention is now directed in Germany to other artists. In addition to the Niirnberg 
trio, Stoss, Kraft, and Vischer, already earlier esteemed, modern German criti- 
cism has resurrected the memory of sculptors whose names are as unfamiliar to 


1 There is mention of at least twelve apprentices during the years 1502-1520. 
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American ears as that of the Bavarian Hans Leinberger: in Ulm, Jérg Syrlin and 
Daniel Mauch, in Augsburg, Gregor Erhard and Adolf Daucher, in Munich, 
Erasmus Grasser, in the Rhineland, Konrad Meit, in Tirol, Michael Pacher, 
in Alsace, Nikolaus von Hagenau.'! 

Riemenschneider remained unmoved by the various innovations of his time. 
When he employs renaissance motives, as occasionally in his reliefs or monu- 
ments, he uses them in the Gothic sense, without understanding their signifi- 
cance. He has even less comprehension or sympathy for the energetic develop- 
ment of the late Gothic style by Leinberger. Such a one-sided artistic interest 
encourages the danger of mannerism, from which Riemenschneider did not al- 
ways escape. As his style shows little development but wavers throughout his 
career between the tender, elegant, sentimental, linear treatment derived from 
Schongauer, and the more firm, clear, realistic, plastic manner resembling Diirer, 
we need examine in detail only two of his best works, the statue of Adam and 
Eve in sandstone, and the marble tomb of Scherenberg, both in Wiirzburg. 

Riemenschneider’s treatment of the nude, in his figure of Eve, is entirely tra- 
ditional, manifesting interest merely in the theme, with no trace of the delight 
in presenting the nude for its own sake, characteristic of the living realism of the 
renaissance artists surrounding Vischer in Niirnberg [Plate x B]. The unnatural 
structure of the anatomical forms proves this point of view, also the lack of firm 
foundation for the figure. The left foot is slightly advanced, the legs are unnatu- 
rally long and thin. The hips are slim, the small round breasts placed high. The 
narrow sloping shoulders, the left arm broken off at the elbow, the delicately 
jointed little hands with slender wrists, the tender neck, the soft oval face with 
the dreamy eyes, make the figure seem ethereal. The small mouth is firmly com- 
pressed, as if it would restrain any show of sensuousness. The chin is firm and 
round, the face surrounded with long carefully ordered locks, which fall over the 
left shoulder and down the back. One cannot help recalling Botticelli’s Venus. 
Riemenschneider’s Eve has the mildly melancholy expression of his madonnas. 
She is quite without temperament; completely inactive and incapable of action, 
she reposes in sweet, restful serenity. Certain corporeal details reveal realistic ob- 
servation, to be sure, the abdominal muscles, the careful articulation of the joints 
in hands and feet, but these are subordinate factors. Riemenschneider’s main 
aim is to portray his ideal; the beautiful, pure woman, transfigured by an un- 
wordly, meditative dream. 

Best at single figures and especially feminine ones, Riemenschneider gives even 
to his men some of the elements of his ideal of womanly beauty [Plate x a]. The 
expression in the mouth and eyes of Adam reminds us of Eve’s melancholy, even 
though here more masculine and severe. Adam stands even less securely than 
Eve, and the exaggerated slenderness of his unnatural, over-life size body is alto- 
gether Gothic. The stiffly rigid figure is enlivened solely by the luxuriant locks of 
hair that frame the youthful face in rich profusion. The muscles of breast, neck 


‘Georg Lill, Das Bamberger Heinrichsgrab Til Riemenschneiders (Munich: F. Schmidt, 1921), 
p. 1. The same author has published a popular history of German sculpture, Deutsche Plastik (Berlin: 
Wegweiser Verlag, 1925). 
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and hands, and some of the features, reveal observation of forms in nature, but 
the spare, bony, slender body, the inactive and unreal arm, the passivity of pose 
and expression relate this statue to those of Riemenschneider’s women. Adam’s 
body resembles them in being not an interest in itself, but merely a means for ex- 
pressing an idea. Even in the nude figure of the crucified Christ, as at Detwang or 
Darmstadt, Riemenschneider is content to portray the beautiful god-like form, 
without revealing the emotional torment of a human body and mind, which so 
absorbed the interest of Griinewald and attracted Leinberger in his later period. 

Of the many commissions for monuments executed by our master, of which the 
Wiirzburg cathedral preserves several examples, the most significant, from both a 
technical and psychological point of view, is the tomb of Rudolf von Scherenberg, 
who died in 1495 [Plate x1]. From 1496 to 1499, Riemenschneider occupied him- 
self with moulding this tomb for the cathedral wall, from a highly polished, red- 
dish yellow Salzburg marble. Under a baldachin decorated with Gothic ornament, 
the princely bishop stands on the narrow funeral slab, dressed in robes of state, 
equipped with sword and crook, the symbols of temporal and spiritual power. 
The intellectual qualities of the venerable bishop, who lived to be nearly a hun- 
dred years old, are portrayed in the wonderfully fine details of the face, whose 
narrow, saddened eyes are turned to another world. The many small wrinkles of 
withered skin, especially about the eyes and in the hollow, sunken cheeks, the 
large lines, furrowing the face and cut deep around the down-turned corners of 
the thin mouth, show realistic observation of tired old age. Although the features 
are natural, the face vibrant with life, the nervous hands unsteady and trembling, 
the folds of skin on the old man’s neck exceedingly naturalistic, a mild, lyrical 
charm seems to transfigure the entire form and transport it far from reality. In 
his careful avoidance of all coarseness, even in a realistic portrayal of unattractive 
old age, Riemenschneider is the purely aesthetic Gothic artist. He is Gothic, too, 
in his treatment of the problem of the upright figure on a tomb. By letting the 
right knee press through the drapery and the foot protrude from underneath, he 
produces the illusion of standing, but one feels that the richly draped mantle 
conceals an undeveloped Gothic body. The total effect is harmonious, however, 
and the monument remains, technically and artistically, a masterpiece. 

The Scherenberg tomb, a tender interplay of line, color, and light, seems es- 
sentially pictorial when compared with the monument to Konrad von Schaum- 
berg, 1499, the firm figure of an armored knight, standing securely, and almost 
in the round, against a plain, flat background, with primarily plastic effect. The 
Gothic pointed arch and baldachin, the Gothic ornament and decoration, which 
flanked Scherenberg with floating angels, have disappeared. In general, Riemen- 
schneider, nevertheless, preferred to plastic, material forms the pictorial effect 
produced by the play of light and shade, which contributes the characteristic 
atmospheric content to his sculptures. His expert handling of wood demonstrates 
the pictorial possibilities inherent even in a colorless material, in the exploitation 
of which Riemenschneider was singularly adept. He lives in popular imagination 
primarily as a wood-carver and, as such, he probably produced his best work in 
the carved altar of Creglingen. His statue of St James in the Munich National 
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Museum, compared with Leinberger’s figure of the same saint, emphasizes dif- 
ferences between these two artists, with which we are already familiar. Similar 
differences in treatment of the same subject appear from a comparison of Lein- 
berger’s figure of the judge with balanced scales in Niirnberg with Riemenschnei- 
der’s St Michael weighing the deeds of Emperor Henry in Bamberg. Com- 
parison of reliefs made by both men illustrate Leinberger’s progressive 
appropriation of renaissance material and Riemenschneider’s subservience to 
Gothic tradition, in superimposing one surface on another in the mediaeval 
manner. 

Our exposition has discovered in Leinberger and Riemenschneider two pro- 
nounced personalities, who exemplify the two possibilities of late Gothic German 
sculpture. The Bavarian artist, Hans Leinberger, develops the inherited forms 
of the epoch to the point where they are ready to produce something new. 
He indicates the transition from the late Gothic style to the baroque. Tilmann 
Riemenschneider, on the other hand, a Franconian sculptor, harmonious and 
serene in technique and temperament, remains unmoved by modern tendencies 
and follows the old formulas of a time already past. A new, wider world would 
open for us with the consideration of still a third circle of sculptors, who intro- 
duced the renaissance to Germany. They started their reforms also, it would ap- 
pear, in the German territory south of the river Main, in the two most flourishing 
centres of artistic activities of the time in Germany, Niirnberg and Augsburg.' 


1 One aspect of the artistic activity in Augsburg at this time was discussed in my article, ‘Hans 
Burgkmair, 1531-1931,’ Specutum, vir (1931), 231-238. Fuller treatment of the subject will be found 
in a forthcoming article in Harvard Studies and Notes, vol. xv (1933), entitled ‘Hans Burgkmair’s 
Work for Emperor Maximilian 1.’ 
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NOTES ON SOME LATIN MANUSCRIPTS AT WOLFEN- 
BUTTEL IN NATURAL SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ALCHEMY, AND ASTROLOGY 


By LYNN THORNDIKE 


Tue following notes, based upon a recent examination of the manuscripts in 
question, are offered in correction of the notices of the same which appear in the 
elaborate but too often inaccurate catalogue of Heinemann.! I list the manu- 
scripts by Heinemann’s numbering rather than by the old shelf marks of the dif- 
ferent component collections. 

In Wolfenbiittel 3683, what are listed in the catalogue as an anonymous Herbal 
(Herbarium) and ‘Concerning birds and other beasts’ (De avibus aliisque bestiis) 
are really parts of one well-known work, the Secreta Alberti or Liber aggregationis 
ascribed to Albertus Magnus and frequently printed. The Herbarium begins with 


1 Otto von Heinemann, Die Handschriften der herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Wolfenbiittel, 1884 et seq., 
9 vols. 
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its incipit, ‘Sicut vult philosophus in multis locis ....’ These two items are 
immediately followed by a third which the catalogue describes vaguely as ‘Astro- 
logical, also various medical experiments, partly from Albertus Magnus,’ but 
which is really the De mirabilibus mundi ascribed to that author and commonly 
printed with the Secreta or Liber aggregationis. It also is recognizable by its in- 
cipit, ‘Postquam philosophus certificatum est quid . . . .’ Since this manuscript 
was written in 1495 or thereabouts, it is not unlikely that these works possess no 
independent value and were copied from a printed edition by Conrad Hake who 
later in the manuscript signs some excerpts from the De anima of Albert as made 
by him in 1495. They are followed in the manuscript by some fifteen leaves of 
text which the catalogue describes as ‘On clock-making’ (De confectione horologi- 
orum), thus raising hopes as to something of value on the history of the develop- 
ment of mechanical clocks. But these leaves actually deal first with the astro- 
logical properties of the planets, then of the signs, and next discuss the quadrant. 
Only the last two leaves (fols 61’-63') deal with the topic ‘De horologiis in 
plano,’ or sun-dials. 

It is the more strange that the catalogue failed to identify the Secrets of Albert 
in this manuscript, since it had correctly listed them in another, Wolfenbiittel 
3650, aided by their explicit at fol. 213. It had, however, there made them include 
the work on plantations, or the planting of trees, which is often ascribed to Al- 
bert, and so had made them begin at fol. 202‘, and in consequence probably had 
overlooked their usual incipit at fol. 206". 

In Wolfenbiittel 2794 the first and principal item (at fols 1-160") is a good 
legible copy of the Breviarium practice of Arnald of Villanova, who is further de- 
scribed in the catalogue as the physician of Pope John xx11. But I could see no 
such statement in the manuscript itself, and of course Arnald, while he had ren- 
dered medical services to both Boniface vim and Clement v, had died in 1311, 
five years before the pontificate of John xxu opened. 

In the next item in the same manuscript the initial rubric, ‘De pronosticatione 
febris effimere,’ applies only to the first paragraph and not to the entire text from 
fol. 161”, col. 1 to fol. 169”, col. 2, which goes on with prognostics of other fevers, 
variolae, poison, snake-bite, mad dog bite, in fact all sorts of diseases. It is thus 
a general book of medical prognostics, and not a special discussion of ephemeral 
fever, as one might infer from Heinemann’s catalogue. 

Finally, the medical Consilia of this manuscript begin at fol. 189 and not at 
204", col. 1, as the catalogue states. The rubric at this later leaf, ‘Incipiunt con- 
cilia Gentilis et recepte ad egritudines cordis . . .’ is merely that of a section of 
the work which, after dealing with diseases of the head and other superior parts 
of the body, finally comes to the heart at this point. Many earlier Consilia have 
been ascribed to Gentile da Foligno before this rubric is reached. Heinemann has 
described the contents of fols 189-204 as a Book on Complexions of Franciscus 
bishop of Olenus (?) (‘Francisci episcopi Olmensis liber de complexionibus’) but 
this is a totally erroneous interpretation of the opening words of the first Con- 

ilium, ‘Dispositio venerabilis patris et domini domini Francisci episcopi Ol- 
mensis hic est complexio eius. . . .’ That is to say, Franciscus is not the author 
butt he first patient with whose case Gentile of Foligno, or whoever the compiler 
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of this collection of Consilia may have been, deals. The word Complezio here of 
course refers to the patient’s physical constitution and state of health. 

Furthermore, Heinemann was mistaken as to where the Consilia, at least of 
Gentilis, end as well as begin. He made them extend to fol. 239”, col. 1, but at 
fol. 229", col. 1 we read, ‘Expliciunt consilia eximii medicine monarche magistri 
Gentilis de Fulgineo.’ Various remedies, human figures marked for cauterizing, 
and other matter then intervene before the Consilia of Taddeo of Florence begin 
at fol. 239%, col. 2. 

In the case of another manuscript (3175, fol. 102”) the catalogue has misread 
the name, Gentilis, as generalis, so that a brief Antidotarius of Gentile (da 
Foligno) becomes a brief general Antidotarius. Yet in a table of contents on the 
fly leaf of this manuscript the book is again ascribed to Gentile, as well as in the 
aforesaid titulus of the work itself: ‘Incipit antidotarius brevis Gentilis, recepte 
satis bone et seriose.’ 

In manuscript 3650 the abbreviated form Bartol’ at fol. 125” which the cata- 
logue has interpreted as Barioli is more likely to stand for Bartolomei, so that 
we would have ‘Judgments of Urine of Master Bartholomew’ rather than of 
master Bartolus, a name better known for legal than for medical writings. Earlier 
in the same manuscript medical ‘Synonyms according to Platearius’ (fol. 31’-32', 
‘Expliciunt synonima secundum Platearium’) should not be called as they are in 
the catalogue, ‘Synonima sive platearium, i.e., Synonima herbarum cum inter- 
pretatione, incerti autoris,’ nor as they are listed in a table of contents on the 
inside back cover of the manuscript itself, ‘Incerti auctoris plantiarium seu syno- 
nima herbarum cum interpretatione Latina.’ The author is not uncertain, since 
Platearius is a fairly familiar name in mediaeval medicine and pharmacy. Mis- 
reading the abbreviation for secundum as seu or sive has further misled the writers 
of the old table of contents and modern catalogue into regarding platearium as a 
name for a collection of plants. As a matter of fact, the synonyms are not merely 
for herbs but for such other things as asphalt, amber, and ‘antrax est apostema 
venenosa.” 

In the case of the commentaries upon the Antidotaria (fols 1-67", 83-98) of 
Mesue and Nicolaus by Gorgi of Florence in Wolfenbiittel 2841, written at Perugia 
in 1432, the catalogue might have further noted that in the explicit to the first 
part he is also called Christopher Gorgi of Florence, doctor of arts and medicine, 
and was apparently already deceased.' In the same manuscript Heinemann has 
misread the author of a tract or extract on sterility as ‘Iahalus Jacobi,’ whereas 
the manuscript reads plainly enough, “Tractatus Iohannis Iacobi de sterilitate.”? 
John Jacobi was chancellor at Montpellier and addressed his Secretarium practicae 
to Charles v of France in 1379.’ Also in the same manuscripts the so-called Secrets 
of Galen, opening, ‘Rogasti me amice Montee ut describerem tibi librum . . .’ 


1 Wolfenbiittel 2841, fol. 67" col. 1: ‘Et hic et finis huius duodecim distinctionis de oleis et totius 
antidotarii Mesue compilatus per famosissimum artium et medicine doctorem magistrum Christo- 
ferum Gorgi de Florentia cuius anima requiescat in pace. . .” 

* Ibid., fols 81, col. 2-82", col. 1, where it ends or breaks off, leaving the rest of the leaf blank. 
Its incipit is, ‘Signum potissimum humiditatis matricis est emissio . . .’ 

3 A copy is MS. Prag. 696, fols 142*-214”. For other works by him see my ‘Vatican Latin Manu- 
scripts in the History of Science and Medicine,’ Isis, x11 (1929), 53-102. 
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are not said to have been translated from the Arabic into Latin by Gerard of 
Cremona but merely ‘by a master of Cremona’ (‘translatus a magistro Cre- 
monensi de arabico in latino’ [sic]).! Heinemann’s Gerardino does not appear at 
all. Still in the same manuscript I do not understand why the catalogue speaks of 
‘Excerpts by an uncertain author from the Grabadin of Mesue,’ when the text 
appears to be the Grabadin and the author Mesue himself. 

In Wolfenbiittel 3914 the first item at fols 1'"-7', which the catalogue describes 
as an extract from the famous Natural Theology of Raymond of Sebonde (died 
1432), is really one of the alchemical treatises which pass under the name of 
Raymond Gaufredi, general of the Franciscan order in the thirteenth century, 
and here bears the title Ars operationis. Its preliminary observations anent di- 
vine creation are perhaps what led Heinemann or some earlier cataloguer whom 
he copied to jump to the reckless conclusion that it was from the work of Ray- 
mond of Sebonde, but I saw nothing in the manuscript itself to suggest this. 

Again, in Wolfenbiittel 3076 Heinemanu has acribed to Raymond Lull another 
alchemical work of this brother Raymond wiiich begins at fol. 147* with the title, 
‘Verbum abbreviatum fratris Raymundi de leone viridi,’ a treatise which Ray- 
mond the general of the Franciscans is said to have owed to Roger Bacon. In the 
same manuscript, at fol. 124", the opening words of the colophon to the alchemi- 
cal Testament ascribed to Raymond Lull read, ‘Per voluntatem de A’ (which in 
the Lullian alphabet indicates God) ‘nostrum fecimus testamentum in insula 
Albionis .. .’ but are given by Heinemann as, ‘Per voluntatem de[cani] A.’ 

According to the catalogue, Woifenbiittel 3098, a manuscript of the early six- 
teenth century, contains (at fols 172’-190) an astronomical work with the title 
‘I know’ (Scio) which Alfonso, king of Spain, ordered to be translated from the 
Arabic into Spanish. This was an undertaking of Alfonso x, or the Wise, of 
Castile of which I could not remember to have heard before. But upon consulting 
the manuscript itself, I found that it was merely a fragment of the book of magic 
and astronomical necromancy of Picatrix*® which ‘he completed from two hundred 
and more books of philosophy and to which he gave his own name.’ The cata- 
loguer had misread suo as scio and turned ‘quem suo proprio nomine nominavit’ 
into ‘Liber proprio nomine “‘scio”’ dictus.’ 

Another catalogue entry which excited one’s curiosity was ‘Judicia stellarum 
Hali de anno 1456’ (Wolfenbiittel 3778, paper, fifteenth century, fols 33'-37”), 
for the Arabic astrologer Hali or Haly of course lived centuries before 1456. 
I thought that it might turn out to be an annual prediction for the year 1456 by 
some contemporaries based upon Haly’s principles of judgment, but it turned 
out that 1456 was merely the date of copying some extracts from Haly’s work. 

Another work for which an incorrect foliation is given in the catalogue is that 
of Matteo de Guarimbertis of Parma on the direction (not domination as in the 


1 Wolfenbiittel 2841, fol. 107%, col. 2. The initial rubric merely states, ‘Incipit liber secretorum Ga- 
lieni translatus ex arabico in latinum.’ 

2 Tbid., fol. 108", col. 1: opening, ‘Scripsimus in libro explanationum ex hiis que experti sumus 
quedam adhuc commemoratione digna ex quarum aggregatione summam conteximus quod grabadim 
nostrum vocamus.. .” 

* Concerning it see Magic and Experimental Science, 1, chap. 66. 
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catalogue) and projection of rays in MS. 2816 (81.26 Aug. fol.), which the cata- 
logue places at fols 186-200. Actually it begins on fol. 182', ‘Secundum radios et 
aspectus planetarum et stellarum . . . .’ The text ceases or breaks off on fol. 182”, 
after which five leaves have been torn out of the manuscript, while those now 
numbered 183, 184, and 185 are blank. The work of Guarimbertus then resumes 
on fol. 186", but as the opening words then show, with its third and last section: 
‘Quantum autem ad tertium et ultimum presentis operis .. . .’ 

The author of Wolfenbiittel 3721, 1467 A.D., fols 155-196, Rosarius (Buch der 
Alchimei genannt der Rosengart der Philosophorum), is not John of Rupescissa 
(‘Iohannes Rupicissa’), as Heinemann suggests, but Arnold of Villanova. And in 
Wolfenbiittel 3882 the Flos regis of Arnold extends only from fol. 41” to 44" and 
not to 125” as catalogued by Heinemann. 
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BEDE’S EARLY READING 
By RUBY DAVIS 


ApPARENTLY there is no adequate list of the books that helped to make Bede the 
foremost scholar of his day in Western Europe, a man in whom ‘the whole learn- 
ing of his age seemed to be summed up.” Plummer, it is true, gives a ‘stately’ 
list of about 140 authors known to Bede either at first or second hand.? But 
Plummer’s extended footnote is at best the basis for ampler study; I here present 
a fuller account of the books Bede read, as well as those he probably read, since 
they were accessible to him, during his early years. For reasons I shall give in 
Section tv, Bede’s thirtieth year marks the limit of my investigation. 

Thanks to the abbots Benedict Biscop and Ceolfrid, the libraries of the twin 
Northumbrian monasteries at Wearmouth and Jarrow were from the outset well- 
stocked with books. We have Bede’s word for it. In his account of the death of 
Benedict Biscop, founder of both monasteries and the first abbot of St Peter’s 
at Wearmouth, Bede writes: “The large and noble library, which he had brought 
from Rome, and which was necessary for the edification of his church, he com- 
manded to be kept entire, and neither by neglect to be injured or dispersed.” 

Of the efforts of Ceolfrid, who, beginning eight years later, i.e., in 681 or 682,‘ 
‘with the advice and assistance of Benedict, founded, completed, and ruled the 
monastery of St Paul’s [at Jarrow] seven years; and afterwards [beginning a 
short time before Benedict’s death] ably governed during twenty-eight years 
both of these monasteries,’ Bede says:> ‘The libraries of both monasteries, which 
Abbot Benedict had so actively begun, under his zealous care became doubled in 
extent.’ 


' Bright, Early English Church Hist., 1897%, pp. 368-369. 

* Plummer, Baedae Opera Historica (Oxford, 1896), 1, I-liv. 

* Lives of the Holy Abbots of Weremouth and Jarrow, Bedae Opera, tv (1843), 379, trans. by Giles. 
* Plummer, op. cit., 11, 361. 

5 Hist. Abb., Bedae Opera, 1v, 387, trans. by Giles. 
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From Rome and from Vienne, and possibly also from places not mentioned by 
Bede, Benedict brought precious volumes the influence of which was to reach 
far beyond his expectation or hope.' Stubbs, and Plummer, who quotes Stubbs, 
point out the importance of Benedict’s labors: “The debt which England owes 
to Benedict Biscop is a very great one, and has hardly ever been fairly recog- 
nized; . . . the civilization and learning of the eighth century rested on the mon- 
astery which he founded, which produced Bede, and through him the school of 
York, Alcuin, and the Carolingian School, on which the culture of the Middle 
Ages was based.” 

According to Bede, Benedict made, in all, five trips from Britain to Rome, the 
first two for his own discipline in the monastic life and for the ‘sweetness of 
wholesome learning.”* The third journey followed upon Benedict’s fulfillment of 
papal instructions to serve ‘both on the journey thither, and afterwards, upon 
his arrival,’ as interpreter and guide to Theodore, the newly appointed first arch- 
bishop of the English churches, who was with Hadrian setting out for his new 
home jin Britain. His experience as abbot of the monastery of St Peter’s in Kent 
during Hadrian’s detention at Arles in France* may well have been influential 
in Benedict’s life and through him in the history of Britain, for he seems on his 
next journey already to be planning a monastery in Britain: 


He ruled the monastery for two years; and then successfully, as before, accomplished a 
third voyage from Britain to Rome, and brought back a large number of books on sacred 
literature which he had either bought at a price or received as gifts from his friends. On his 
return he arrived at Vienne, where he took possession of such as he had entrusted his 
friends to purchase for him. When he had come home, . . . he came to the court of Egfrid, 
king of Northumberland . . . He made no secret of his zeal for religion, and showed what 
ecclesiastical or monastic instructions he had received at Rome and elsewhere. He dis- 
played the holy volumes and relics of Christ’s blessed Apostles and martyrs, which he had 
brought, and found such favour in the eyes of the king that he forthwith gave him seventy 
hides of land out of his own estates, and ordered a monastery to be built thereon for the 
first pastor of his church. This was done, . . . at the mouth of the river Were, on the left 
bank, in the 674th year of our Lord’s incarnation.5 
‘After he [Benedict] had formed the rule for his monastery,’ he journeyed a 
fourth time to Rome, to procure sacred vessels, vestments, and the like for a 
‘church in the Roman style, which he had always admired,’ that he had built 
‘after the interval of a year’ near the monastery at Wearmouth. On his return 
he brought back ‘in the first place . . . a large quantity of books of all kinds.’* On 
this journey Ceolfrid accompanied Benedict; from Bede’s records we infer that 
this was Ceolfrid’s only visit to Rome: ‘Benedict, having built a monastery in 
Britain, in honor of the most blessed chief of the Apostles, at the mouth of the 
Wear, went to Rome with Ceolfrid, his companion and fellow-labourer in that 
work, who was after him abbot of the same monastery.” 
1 [bid., pp. 365, 367, 375. 
‘Plummer, Baedae Op. Hist., 1, xviii, n. 2. 
3 Hist. Abb., Bedae Opera, 1v, 359-365, trans. by Giles. 
‘Hist. Eccl., tv, 1; cf. 1, 38. 
Hist. Abb., Opera, 1v, 365, trans. by Giles. 
6 Ibid., p. 367. 
7 Hist. Eccl., tv, 18, trans. by Sellar, p. 257. 
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The fifth voyage came after the monastery was established at Jarrow, in 681 
or 682, and when the appointment of Eosterwine as abbot at Wearmouth, and 
of Ceolfrid at Jarrow, left Benedict free to travel; from it the libraries gained 
‘many sacred books and pictures of the saints, as numerous as before.”! 

Bede’s last entry in the Ecclesiastical History is for the year 731. As is generally 
assumed, Bede made this entry in the same year as the autobiography in the same 
last chapter, which he says he is writing in his fifty-ninth year;? the date of Bede’s 
birth is, then, 672 or 673, a year or two before the monastery was founded at 
Wearmouth ‘in the 674th year of our Lord’s incarnation,’ and Bede was a boy of 
eight or ten when Benedict began his fifth journey to Rome.’ There was ample 
reading-matter awaiting him at the age of seven when his kinsmen brought him 
to Wearmouth ‘to be educated by the Abbot Benedict, and afterwards by Ceol- 
frid,”* and, thanks to the intelligent zeal of Benedict and Ceolfrid, there was no 
lack in the succeeding years. 

For the study of Bede’s early reading, a list of Benedict’s purchases would be 
invaluable, since every book he put into the twin libraries must have been there 
in Bede’s childhood. Bede was sixteen or seventeen years old when Benedict 
died, in January, 689, ‘in the sixteenth year after he built the monastery’ at 
Wearmouth. Only the earlier of Ceolfrid’s purchases are useful to this study, 
since Ceolfrid’s work extended to the year 716, Bede’s forty-second or forty- 
third year, and hence beyond Bede’s early years.5 

Yet in our references to the collections of Benedict and Ceolfrid Bede does not 
name a single book. Indeed, throughout the Lives of the Abbots he specifies but 
one book as purchased by Benedict, and but four as supplied to the monasteries 
by Ceolfrid. Of Benedict’s purchase he writes: 

Moreover, for a beautiful volume of the Geographers which Benedict had bought at 
Rome, he [Ceolfrid] received from King Alfrid, who was well-skilled in Holy Scripture, in 
exchange, a grant of land of eight hides, near the river Fresca, for the monastery of St 


Paul’s. Benedict had arranged this purchase with the same King Alfrid before his death, 
but died before he could complete it.* 


Benedict also brought from Rome a ‘letter of privilege’: 


In the fourth place Benedict brought with him a thing by no means to be despised, namely, 
a letter of privilege from Pope Agatho, which he had procured, not only with the consent, 
but by the request of King Egfrid, and by which the monastery was rendered safe and 
secure forever from foreign invasion.? 


Of Ceolfrid’s contribution Bede says: ‘He added three Pandects of a new trans- 
lation to that of the old translation which he had brought from Rome.’® This ‘old 
translation’ of the Scriptures was the Itala or Vetus Latina, and apparently was 


1 Hist. Abb., Opera, tv, 371-375, 387, trans. by Giles. 
2 Hist. Eccl., v, 24. 

3 Hist. Abb., Opera, tv, 365, 375, trans. by Giles. 

* Hist. Eccl., v, 24, trans. by Sellar, p. 386. 

5 Hist. Abb., Opera, tv, 385, 401, trans. by Giles. 

* Ibid., pp. 387, 389. 

7 Ibid., 1v, 369; ef. Hist. Ecel., rv, 18. 

8 Hist. Abb., Opera, tv, 387, trans. by Giles. 
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obtained in Rome on the joint visit of Benedict and Ceolfrid before the monas- 
tery was founded at Jarrow in 681 or 682. The three pandects of the new transla- 
tion, i.e., of the Vulgate,' were obviously added later, perhaps much later. Some 
evidence that a copy of the Vulgate was available in Bede’s youth appears in our 
section VII. 


II 


For two books Benedict was responsible, as Bede implies in the History of the 
Abbots: (1) a book of instructions on the Roman system of chanting; (2) a version 
of the Benedictine rule. 

(1). On his fourth journey to Rome, Benedict got Pope Agatho’s permission 
to bring back to Britain ‘John, the arch-chanter of the church of St Peter, and 
abbot of the monastery of St Martin, to teach the English.” This John, Bede 
continues, ‘when he arrived in England, not only communicated instruction by 
teaching personally, but left behind him numerous writings, which are still pre- 
served in the library of the same monastery.” In the Ecclesiastical History, Bede 
says that John was brought to teach in the monastery ‘the system of singing 
throughout the year, as it was practiced at St Peter’s at Rome.’ Bede adds that 
John taught the ‘singers of the said monastery the order and manner of singing 
and reading aloud,’ and committed to writing ‘all that was requisite throughout 
the whole course of the year for the celebration of festivals.” 

John’s visit to Britain was short, for Pope Agatho had commissioned him to 
bring back to Rome a report of a synod called in 680 by the Pope to meet ‘in the 
plain of Haethfelth’ [now Hatfield, near London] in Britain to inquire into the 
state of the English church. Further, in describing the Synod of 680, Bede says 
John had recently come from Rome, and had been ‘earnestly entreated by the 
brethren at Tours that on his return to Rome he would take that road and visit 
their church.‘ Both the visit and the delivery of the report, John’s death pre- 
vented, but obviously both were expected before long. John’s visit could not ex- 
tend far before or after 680, about the year Bede at the age of seven entered 
Wearmouth. Probably John’s writings were, therefore, deposited at Wearmouth 
when Bede was a boy of seven or eight. 

Again, Bede mentions John’s coming to Britain when he tells of Benedict’s 
fourth visit to Rome, with Ceolfrid, before the foundation of Jarrow, and his 
record would put John’s activities wholly at Wearmouth. The ‘numerous writ- 
ings’ he left behind are, says Bede, ‘still preserved in the library of the same 
monastery,’ i.e., Wearmouth, and John’s oral and written instructions end be- 
fore the foundation of Jarrow in 681 or 682.° 

No doubt Ceolfrid, who had ‘the most incomparable skill both in praying and 
chanting,”® and after him Bede, who had ‘the daily charge of singing in the 


1 Plummer, Baedae Opera Historica, 1, liv, n. 7; xviii, xix. 
2 Hist. Abb., Opera, tv, 369, trans. by Giles. 

8 Hist. Eccl., tv, 18, trans. by Sellar, p. 258. 

4 Hist. Eccl., v, 24; tv, 18, trans. by Sellar, p. 259. 

5 Hist. Abb., Opera, tv, 369-373, 387, trans. by Giles; cf. Hist. Eccl., tv, 18. 
6 Hist. Abb., Opera, tv, 389, trans. by Giles; cf. Hist. Eccl., tv, 18. 
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church,”! used in their study and teaching the instructions written down by 
John. 

A short writing brought from Rome by Abbot John may also be here listed as 
in the library at Wearmouth: 
He also brought with him the decision of the synod of the blessed Pope Martin, held not 
long before at Rome, with the consent of one hundred and five bishops, chiefly to refute 


those who taught that there is but one operation and will in Christ, and he gave it to be 
transcribed in the aforesaid Monastery of the most religious Abbot Benedict.? 


(2). A version of the Benedictine rule is implied in Bede’s account of the end of 
Benedict Biscop’s life. In his last days Benedict urged the brethren to observe 
the rule he had given them: ‘For [said he], you cannot suppose that it was my 
own untaught heart which dictated this rule to you. I learnt it from seventeen 
monasteries, which I saw during my travels, and most approved of, and I copied 
these institutions thence for your benefit.’* And he admonished them always, in 
the selection of an abbot, to seek out a suitable person ‘according to the rule of 
Abbot Benedict the Great and the decrees of our order.” 

‘The ecclesiastical or monastic instructions he had received at Rome and else- 
where” may have included the instructions he learnt ‘from seventeen monas- 
teries’; whatever they were, they existed in writing, for Benedict showed them 
to Egfrid, King of Northumbria, among the evidences of his zeal for religion. 
They were, we may suppose, the Benedictine Rule in some form. 


III 


Three manuscripts known to Bede when he was composing the Ecclesiastical 
History may well have been at Wearmouth or Jarrow in the early years: (1) a 
copy of the decrees of the synod called at Hertford by Archbishop Theodore in 
673, the probable date of Bede’s birth; (2) a letter from Pope Vitalian to King 
Oswy including among other instructions advice about the true, i.e., the Roman, 
way of celebrating Easter; and, less certainly, (3) Adamnan’s Book Concerning 
the Holy Places. 

(1). The ten articles embodying the decisions of the Synod at Hertford in 673 
appear in the Ecclesiastical History. Of course, they may not have reached Wear- 
mouth or Jarrow until long after Theodore dictated them to the notary Titillus. 
But since they concerned observances, and were set down for the sake of ‘the 
unity and the peace of the church,’ and since every delegate, including the proxies 
of Wilfrid, bishop of the Northumbrians, confirmed ‘by the subscription of his 
own hand .. . all the particulars so defined,’ we may conclude that a copy of 
these ten articles would promptly reach Benedict’s monastery at Wearmouth, 
and come under the eye of Bede in his youth.® 


1 Hist. Ecel., v, 24, trans. by Sellar, p. 386. 

* Hist. Eccl., 1v, 18, trans. by Sellar, p. 258. 

5 Hist. Abb., Opera, tv, 379, trans. by Giles. 

‘ Hist. Abb., tv, 365, trans. by Giles; cf. section 1 supra. 
5 Hist. Eccl., v, 24. 

* Hist. Ecel., tv, 5, trans. by Sellar, pp. 226-231. 
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(2). Bede publishes in the Ecclesiastical History (111, 28) the letter written in 
667 by Pope Vitalian informing Oswy, Northumbrian king, of his efforts to find 
the sort of person Kings Oswy and Egbert desired for archbishop of the English 
churches — efforts finally resulting in the choice of Theodore — and setting forth, 
with other good advice, the ‘true’ way of celebrating Easter. The letter was sent 
in 667, about six years before the birth of Bede, to the king of the province in 
which were the two monasteries. Bede’s acquaintance with Benedict, who had 
been minister to Oswy and later guide and interpreter to Theodore, almost cer- 
tainly brought to him an oral account of Benedict’s experiences in Rome and in 
Kent, together with a view of the accessible writings, before Benedict’s death 
when Bede was about sixteen.! 

(3). Adamnan’s Book Concerning the Holy Places was presented by Adamnan, 
priest and abbot of Iona, to King Aldrid of Northumbria, through whose bounty 
‘it came to be read by lesser persons.” Sellar suggests that King Aldrid’s bounty 
consisted in having copies made; if so, a copy was doubtless at Wearmouth or 
Jarrow. Bede used the book in the compilation of his own Book of the Holy 
Places. When he first saw it, the Ecclesiastical History does not make clear. 
Adamnan, after his visit to King Aldrid, “departed this life before the next year 
came round,’ less than a year after he presented the book to Aldrid. If he died in 
704, his visit to Northumbria occurred in 703 or 704. Aldrid died, Bede says,‘ 
in 705; then the book came to him a year or two before his death. Bede may or 
may not have seen it promptly; he might have seen it in 703, when about thirty 
years of age. 


IV 


In the compilation of his De Arte Metrica, Bede makes use of six Latin gram- 
marians (and possibly also five others), of five ancient and ten to twelve Christian 
poets, of one Church Father and one or more Greek grammarians. From the 
works of these ‘ancient writers’ he has at need ‘diligently selected’ and ‘with long 
labor assembled” shorter or longer excerpts, sometimes acknowledging his in- 
debtedness, sometimes not. Written for a young friend, whom in a concluding 
paragraph Bede calls his ‘dearest son and fellow-deacon,’ the treatise obviously 
falls within the period of Bede’s deaconship, which he assumed in his nineteenth 
year, and from which he rose to the priesthood in his thirtieth year,® and every 
book therein referred to with which Bede gives evidence of familiarity was known 
to him before he was thirty, and may properly be included in an account of his 
early reading. 

We cannot say how these books came to Bede, or who brought them into 
Britain. Many, doubtless, belonged to the twin monasteries; some, perhaps, were 


1 Hist. Abb., tv, 365, 385, trans. by Giles. 

? Hist. Eccl., v, 15, trans. by Sellar, pp. 337, 338. 

3 The dates are those of Tighernach and the Annales Cambriae (Hist. Eccl., trans. by Sellar, 
. 337, n. 2). 

* Hist. Eccl., v, 18, trans. by Sellar, p. 324. 

5 Keil, Grammatici Latini, vu, xxv. 

® Hist. Eccl., v, 24. 
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borrowed from other monasteries.! Some were brought to Britain by Benedict 
Biscop or Ceolfrid; some may originally have been a part of the equipment of the 
Augustinian mission, to which in 601 Pope Gregory sent ‘many manuscripts’ ;? 
some, perhaps, belonged to the schools established in Kent by Theodore and 
Hadrian; probably some were brought from Ireland by the Irish monks of Iona 
who reconverted Northumbria ‘after the apostasy which followed the death of 
Edwin in 663,” or by Englishmen studying in Irish monasteries: “The Scots [i.e., 
the Irish] willingly received them all, and took care to supply them with daily 
food without cost, as also to furnish them with books for their studies, and teach- 
ing free of charge.’ Whatever the sources, the books were at hand when needed, 
contributed to Bede’s education, and helped bring about between 685 and 735, 
when Bede died, ‘a literary achievement unparalleled for the combination of qual- 
ity and quantity in a country so barbarous, and a period so brief.” 

The grammarians Bede names are: Donatus, Sergius, Pompeius, Mallius The- 
odorus, Maximus Victorinus, and Audacius. He first mentions Donatus in order 
to differ with him: ‘Donatus, strangely enough, has said that sometimes, when 
placed between the consonant q and another vowel, it [the letter u] is neither a 
vowel nor a consonant, as in guoniam, quidem.’* Donatus says: ‘Besides this the 
letter u is neither a vowel nor a consonant, when it stands between a consonant 
and another vowel, as in guoniam, quidem.”? 

Here also occur the first references to Pompeius and Sergius: 


Is it not evident that, in expounding this proposition, the reason Pompeius and Sergius 
give is unsound — that it cannot bea consonant, because it has another consonant before 
it, that is, g; and that it cannot be a vowel, because a vowel follows it, as in guare, quomodo 
— and, therefore, it is not a letter? When we write stratum, do we say that ¢ is no con- 
sonant because it has another consonant before it, that is, s; and that, on the other hand, 
it cannot be a vowel because a vowel follows it?* 


A part of the argument of Pompeius reads thus: 


What do we call this u? We cannot call it a vowel because a vowel follows it, and it has 
the force of a consonant when it is followed by a vowel. Neither is it a consonant because 
only when it is the first letter of a syllable is it a consonant. Therefore, it is neither a vowel 
nor a consonant because it has after it a vowel which is joined to it, and it does not begin 
a syllable. What then shall we call it? We call it nothing. You say nothing; yet it is a letter. 
What is it? It is a part of the preceding letter, for it sounds like the preceding letter.® 


Bede has adopted some of Sergius’ language: ‘Quia arte se habet alteram conso- 


1Cf. Plummer, Baedae Op. Hist., 1, xix: “There is... abundant evidence of a... system of 
lending MSS from one monastery to another for . . . transcription and comparison.” 

® Hist. Eccl., 1, 29; cf. P. F. Jones, ‘The Gregorian Mission and English Education,’ SpecuLum, 11 
(July, 1928), 345. 

* Plummer, op. cit., 1, xviii. 

‘ Hist. Eccl., 11, 27, trans. by Sellar, p. 204. 

* Albert S. Cook, “Theodore of Tarsus and Gislenus of Athens,’ Philol. Quart., 1 (1923), 1-2. 

5 Keil, Grammatici Latini, vn, i. 

7 Donati Grammatici Urbis Romae Ars Grammatica in Keil, Grammatici Latini, 1v, 367-368. 

® Keil, op. cit., vn, i. 

* Keil, op. cit., v, 104. 
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nantem id est qg; vocalis esse non potest, quia sequitur illam vocalis, ut quare 
quomodo.”! For ‘vocalis esse non potest’ Bede substitutes ‘vocalem esse non posse.’ 
Mallius Theodorus is named in a discussion of iambic tetrameter: ‘This metre 
admits sometimes, as Mallius Theodorus says, the tribrach in all places except 
the last, the dactyl and anapaest only in the odd places.” 
Maximus Victorinus, to whom Bede refers as Victorinus, is mentioned once in 
the treatise, in connection with the scansion of a line from the Aeneid (v, 186): 


Nec tota tamen ille prior praeeunte carina. 


Bede remarks: ‘For who can imagine Victorinus teaching that we scan -unte 
carina with elision in the middle of a word — a thing which the ancient poets 
never did?”* Maximus Victorinus discusses at length the scansion of the line.‘ 

Of Audacius Bede writes: ‘As Audacius says, all interjections derived from 
Greek words receive on that account the accent on the final syllable; for in- 
stance, papae, attat.’> The language of Audacius is: ‘interiectiones omnes, quia 
de Graeco sermone mutuati sumus, ideo in novissimis syllabis fastigium capiunt, 
ut papae, attat, ehem.”® 

Grammarians not named but more or less certainly used in the treatise are: 
Servius, Charisius, Diomedes, Aldhelm, and Quintilian. A section of Bede’s 
chapter on initial syllables reads with little variation like Servius; in one in- 
stance Bede cites Servius verbatim, if the two writers are not citing a third: 
‘Sunt item aliquanta verba quae primas syllabas temporum ratione permutant, 
quae subter collecta in omni praeterito perfecto vel in omni praeterito plus- 
quamperfecto vel in uno futuro modi tantum conjunctivi producuntur, in ceteris 
autem modis et temporibus breviantur, ut sunt haec, lego, legi, etc.’ The ex- 
amples differ in the number of forms given. 

One of the few traces of Charisius is in a chapter which seems mainly to be 
taken from Servius.* Here Bede interpolates two lines that are virtually identical 
with two lines in Charisius: ‘scilicet torcular ideo producitur, quod quibusdam 
placuit hoc torculare dici, non torcular, et hoc pulvinare, non pulvinar.’”® Bede 
changes only the opening words: ‘item torcular et pulvinar producta, quia quibus- 
dam placuit hoc torculare dici, non torcular, et hoc pulvinare, non pulvinar.’ 

Manitius says that in De Orthographia Charisius is ‘von Beda stark benutzt 
worden.”!° Plummer says of De Orthographia: ‘This is undated, but it probably 
belongs to the same period as the preceding [De Arte Metrica and De Schematibus 
et Tropis Sacrae Scripturae].’"™ 

1 Tbid., iv, 476. 

2 Ibid., vu, xxi; cf. Mallius Theodorus in Keil, v1, 593. 

3 Keil, vi, xiii. 

4 Ihid., v1, 218-219. 

5 Tbid., vu, viii. 

6 Audacis De Scauri et Palladi Libris, Excerpta in Keil, vu, 361. 

7 Ibid., vu, iv; ef. Servit Honorati de Finalibus in Keil, tv, 450-451. 

8 Servius De Finalibus in Keil, op. cit., rv, 451-454; cf. Bede in Keil, vu, vi. 

® Keil, 1, 26. 

10M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, vol. 1, 76. 

1 Plummer, op. cit., 1, exlv. 
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The most striking use of Diomedes, unless both writers are citing a third, is 
in Bede’s last chapter. The two discussions of the Three Kinds of Poetry are, with 
the exception of Bede’s Scriptural illustrations, almost identical. The text of 
Diomedes is: 


Poematos genera sunt tria. aut enim activum est vel imitativum, quod Graeci dramati- 
con vel mimeticon, aut enarrativum vel enuntiativum, quod Graeci exegeticon vel apan- 
gelticon dicunt, aut commune vel mixtum, quod Graeci koinon vel mikton appellant. 
Dramaticon est vel activum in quo personae agunt solae sine ullius poetae interlocutione, 
ut se habent tragicae et comicae fabulae; quo genere scripta est prima Bucolicon et ea 
cuius initium est ‘quo te, Moeri, pedes?’ Exegeticon est vel enarrativum in quo poeta ipse 
loquitur sine ullius personae interlocutione, ut se habent tres Georgici et prima pars 
quarti, item Lucreti carmina et cetera his similia. est vel commune in quo poeta ipse 
loquitur et personae loquentes introducuntur, ut est scripta Ilias et Odyssea tota Homeri 
et Aeneis Vergilii et cetera his similia. 


Bede’s text reads: 


Sane quia multa disputavimus de poematibus et metris, commemorandum in calce quia 
poematos genera sunt tria. Aut enim activum vel imitativum est, quod Graeci dramaticon 
vel mimeticon appellant; aut enarrativum, quod Graeci eregeticon vel apangelticon nun- 
cupant; aut commune vel mixtum, quod Graeci coenon vel mikton vocant. Dramaticon 
est vel activum, in quo personae loquentes introducuntur sine poetae interlocutione, ut se 
habent tragoediae et fabulae; drama enim latine fabula dicitur; quo genere scripta est 


quo te Moeri pedes? an quo via ducit, in urbem? 


Quo apud nos genere cantica canticorum scripta sunt, ubi vox alternans Christi et ec- 
clesiae tametsi non [hoc] interloquente scriptore manifeste reperitur, exegematicon est vel 
enarrativum, in quo poeta ipse loquitur sine ullius interpositione personae, ut se habent 
tres libri georgici toti et prima pars quarti, item Lucretii carmina et his similia. quo 
genere apud nos scriptae sunt parabolae Salomonis et ecclesiastes, quae in sua lingua, 
sicut et psalterium, metro constat esse conscripta, coenon est vel mikton, in quo poeta ipse 
loquitur et personae loquentes introducuntur, ut sunt scripta Ilias et Odyssea Homeri et 
Aeneidos Virgilii et apud nos historia beati Iob, quamvis haec in sua lingua non tota 
poetico, sed partim rhetorico, partim sit metrico vel rhythmico scripta sermone.? 


One of several passages showing a general similarity to Bede’s compatriot, 
Aldhelm, occurs in a chapter which seems to be largely an excerpt from Donatus. 
Here Aldhelm, if not someone else, apparently supplies what Donatus omits — 
the maximum number of possible combinations of metrical feet: ‘Generaliter 
omnium pedem catalogus ter quadragenus et quaternus constat hoc est cxxiv.” 
Bede says: ‘Unde fit omnes pedes, a disyllabis scilicet usque ad hexasyllabos, 
cxxur colligi.’* Aldhelm may well have been the source also for the closing ob- 
servation, not found in Donatus: ‘Hos sequuntur, ut dixi, pedes tetrasyllabi 
XVI, pentasyllabi xxxu, hexasyllabi tx11. sed haec interim nostro operi, quod 
de arte metrica cudimus, satis esse putamus.’> The language of Aldhelm is: ‘De 
duarum natura sillabarum rv. pedes generantur ... procedunt, de quattuor, 


1 Keil., 1, 482, 14-25. 

? Tbid., vit, xxv. 

* Ed. Ehwald, Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., xv (1913-19), 150. 
* Keil, op. cit., vit, ix. 

5 Keil, op. cit., vit, ix. 
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xvi... Nam de quinque sillabis. xxx. pedes formantur, de sex sillabis Lxrv. 
sinzigiae reciproca varietate nascuntur.”! 

Though Quintilian’s name does not appear in Plummer’s list of authors known 
to Bede, there is, nevertheless, in Bede a haunting similarity to him — for exam- 
ple, in Bede’s opening sentence, which finds no counterpart in discovered sources: 
‘The proper understanding of the art of verse must begin with an accurate knowl- 
edge of the distinctions regarding letters and syllables.”? Quintilian writes: “The 
elementary stage of the teaching of literature must not therefore be regarded as 
trivial. ... A boy therefore must learn both the peculiarities and the common 
characteristics of letters and must know how they are related to each other.’ 
Again, Quintilian says: “The nature of letters and syllables cannot be changed, 
but their adaptability to each other is a consideration of no small importance.” 

















7 
V 
. 


Of the ancient poets, Bede names Virgil, Lucan, Lucretius, and Porphyry, all : 
of whom, it would seem, he had read. His use of Homer and Horace is apparently 
at second-hand. References to Virgil are more numerous than any others. Of the 
thirty-six citations of the poet, fifteen appear to be independent selections; ten of 
these are attributed to Virgil (or Maro), one is said to have been uttered by the 
poet ‘when speaking of bees.’”> Bede quotes anonymously one line attributed in his 
source to the Bucolics.”* In no instance is a Virgilian poem named by title. 

An extended passage, treating differences in the practices of the ancient poets 
and the modern, shows familiarity with the Georgics, the Bucolics, and the 
Aeneid: 


He reckoned among common syllables likewise a short vowel at the end of a word fol- 
lowed by the letter z, as in:’ 

Eurique Zephyrique tonat domus.® 
He employed elision with the same freedom. M, when he wished, he retained at the end 
of a word by the elision of the succeeding vowel, as in iterum iterumque monebo;* and the 
long vowel he permitted to remain long, thus: 






















Sit pecori apibus quanta experientia parcis;! 





and the long vowel, when he wished, he shortened: 






Et multum formosa vale vale, inquit, Iolla," 





and 






Credimus, an qui amant ipsi sibi somnia fingunt;" 










1 Ehwald, op. cit., xv, 150, 8-14. 
2 Keil., vu, i. 

3 Instit. Orat. 1, 4, Loeb Classical Library, 1, 64-69. 
4 Instit. Orat., 1 , 4. 

5 Keil, op. cit., vu, xv. 

6 Keil, op. cit., vil, XXV. 

7 Keil, op. cit., vil, xvi. 

8 Virgil, Georgics, 1, 371. 

* Virgil, Aeneid, 111, 436. 

10 Virgil, Georgics, 1, 4. 

1 Virgil, Bucolics, 111, 79. 

2 Virgil, Bucolics, vim, 108. 
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and he retained the diphthong: 
Ulla moram fecere neque Aoniae Aganippae;! 


and he shortened it: insulae Ionio in magno.? All of this you will, as I have said, be able 
to observe in the later poets. 


Lucan wins a rare word of praise as ‘the skilled poet.’ Lucretius is mentioned 
twice: once in material cited above (section 1v) of which Diomedes may be the 
source, and once in what appears to be an independent observation: 


In metrical works they [the ancient poets] employed more freely other rules which the 
modern poets have preferred to observe according to the limitation of a definite rule. For 
the ancient poets preferred a short vowel followed by g and u and a vowel, always to be 
common, as in Lucretius: 


Quae calidum faciunt aquae tactum atque vaporem,? 


and a short vowel followed by a consonant and a liquid they counted among common 
syllables.‘ 


Of Porphyry Bede says: ‘Certain metres are found in that noted volume of the 
poet Porphyrius, which procured for him at the hands of Constantine Augustus 
liberation from exile. But because they are pagan, we shall not touch upon them.” 
The title of the poem is supplied by Teuffel: Pubilii Optatiani Porfyrii panegyri- 
cus dictus Constantino Augusto: the MSS give the title thus.® Bede is, perhaps, 
confusing Pubilius Optatianus Porphyrius of the fourth century a.p. with the 
Greek scholar and philosopher Porphyrius of the third century, who lived for a 
considerable period in Rome and made himself famous by his works on philoso- 
phy, grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, and music, and by a ‘treatise 
against Christianity in fifteen books which was publicly burned under Theodosius 
mt (435).’7 

To the De Centum Metris of Servius, Bede refers anonymously: “This will be 
sufficient to call to mind the most outstanding metres, of which we have found 
in the poets abundant examples. There are many others, which anyone may find 
demonstrated in the books of the Centimetra.® 

Bede’s three references to Homer, one in the above-mentioned passage from 
Diomedes (section Iv), as well as some of his comments on Greek grammar, are 
easily identifiable in his sources. This fact seems prima facie to argue against 
Bede’s ability to read Greek. But some of his comments on Latin prosody and 
some of his Virgilian lines are also drawn from his sources. As he says in the dedi- 
cation, he has ‘selected . . . from the works of the ancient writers’;’ the use of 


! Virgil, Bucolics, x, 12. 

* Virgil, Aeneid, 11, 211. Servius (Keil, op. cit., 1v, 424), Sergius (ibid., rv, 479), Pompeius (ibid., 
v, 118, 119), and Maximus Victorinus (ibid., v1, 230) all use this example. 

* Lucretius, v1, 868, ed. Diels (Berlin, 1923). 

‘ Keil, op. cit., vil, xvi. 

5 Tbid., vu, xxiv. 

° Teuffel, Hist. Roman. Lit. (London, 1900), 11, 324, n. 1. 
’ Harper, Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, ed. Peck, (New York: Harper, 1898). 
® Keil, op. cit., vm, xxiv; cf. De Centum Metris in Keil, tv, 456. 
* Keil, vr, xxv. 
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source material in Greek is, therefore, no more significant than the use of it in 
Latin. 

The terms ‘the Greeks,’ ‘Greek words,’ ‘in Greek,’ and the like occur thirteen 
times. Of these, nine are apparently independent comments. Five are in the 
opening chapter, obviously written with an eye on Donatus, who says of Greek: 
‘These letters [y and z] we admit on account of Greek nouns. . . . Therefore it 
makes not more than seventeen Latin letters, if of the twenty-three, one is the 
sign of breathing, one is double, two are superfluous, and two Greek.”! Bede re- 
marks: 


The Latins, however, have added a sixth vowel, y, and a seventeenth consonant, 2, on 
account of the Greek words employed, for otherwise there would be no way to write 
typum or zelum, or words of that kind. Likewise, since the acceptance of the Christian 
faith, they retain in the sacred Scriptures, although not in the alphabetical order, the 
Greek letters eta, chi, rho, and omega. 

Eta, made by the Greeks in a double figure like the letter H of the Latins, is introduced 
on account of the importance of the name Jesus; chi and rho, because of the name Christ; 
omega, because of the authority of the words of the Lord, ‘I am alpha and omega.’ Alpha, 
indeed, differs greatly from our a in name, and yet is like it in shape and in value, but the 
rho of the Greeks differs from our r in both shape and name. Moreover, eta and omega 
differ from e and o in that they are always long; all our vowels, on the other hand, are 
common, that is, suitable for either long or short syllables, like their alpha and iota and 
upsilon; but their epsilon and omicron always remain short. ... U indeed is sometimes 
placed before itself, as in uultus; but it occupies the second place as a consonant when we 
say in Latin auum or in Greek evangelium.? 


It is, perhaps, possible for a writer to make these, and other comments of this 
sort, without a first-hand knowledge of Greek, but it would seem purposeless 
for a teacher laboriously to transcribe material that neither he nor his pupils 
could make use of. It is not improbable that Bede was a teacher of Greek as well 
as of Latin, and that his references are for students of both Greek and Latin. 
Bede’s beloved teacher, Ceolfrid, as Plummer quoting the anonymous History of 
the Abbots points out, had studied in Kent,’ and he may well have included 
among the subjects he taught his pupil, the language that in the schools of The- 
odore and Hadrian went hand-in-hand with Latin. In any case, the passages indi- 
cate that when Bede was writing De Arte Metrica, there were one or more Greek 
grammars at Wearmouth and Jarrow, and that Bede had made some use of them. 
No doubt the knowledge of which Bede later gave evidence was acquired at or 
before this time: 


That Bede knew Greek [says Plummer] is shown most clearly by his two works on the 
Acts, the Expositio and the Retractationes, throughout which he is constantly comparing 
the Latin versions with his ‘Graecum exemplar,’ which, from the readings he gives, must 
be a MS. now existing in the Bodleian Library. There are many other passages in Bede’s 
works which seem to imply some knowledge of Greek, but we might have doubted how 
far this was first-hand knowledge, were it not for the two treatises on the Acts.‘ 


1 Keil, op. cit., tv, 367, 368. 

2 Tbid., vu, i. 

3 Plummer, Baedae Op. Hist., 1, xviii, n. 5. 

* Hist. Eccl., ed. Plummer (Oxford, 1896), 1, liv. 
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VI 


In passages not found in sources, eight Christian poets supply illustrations of 
rules of grammar and varieties of metre: Arator, Fortunatus, Sedulius, Prosper, 
Paulinus of Nola, Juvencus, Prudentius, and Ambrose. Each is named, and each 
is, with the exception of Arator, also cited anonymously. Arator is cited three 
times, Fortunatus twelve times, Sedulius thirty-three (possibly thirty-four) 
times, Prosper twenty, Paulinus sixteen, Juvencus eight, Prudentius three, Am- 


brose and Ambrosian hymns five times. 
Arator, Sedulius, Fortunatus and Prosper all contribute to Bede’s discussion 


of hexameter verse:! 


But really the sequence of lines is generally most pleasing in hexameter verse; this you 
will frequently find in Arator and Sedulius, now in two, now in three, now in four or five, 
sometimes in six or seven verses or more, linked together. Of that sort is this: 

Loth Sodomae fugiente chaos, dum respicit uxor, 

in statuam mutata salis stupefacta remansit, 

ad poenam conversa suam, quia nemo retrorsum 

noxia contempti vitans discrimina mundi 

aspiciens salvandus erit, nec debet arator 

dignum opus exercens vultum in sua terga referre.? 
Also this from Arator: 

Iura ministerii sacris altaribus apti 

in septem statuere vivis, quos undique lectos 

levitas vocitare placet, quam splendida coepit 

ecclesiae fulgere manus, quae pocula vitae 

misceat et latices cum sanguine porrigat agni.? 


It is pleasing sometimes to execute a verse with names, as Fortunatus has done: 
lilia, narcissus, violae, rosa, nardus, amomum, 
oblectant animos germina nulla meos.‘ 

It is further to be observed that it is not contrary to fine rhetoric, when adjectives 
precede nouns, not immediately but with another part of speech interposed. ... With 
this changed order Prosper has made a most pleasing verse: 

Moribus in sanctia pulchra est concordia pacis.® 


Of Paulinus Bede says: 


The dactylic sapphic metre consists of trochee, spondee, dactyl, and two trochees, which 
after three verses is followed by the heroic caesura. In this metre the holy bishop Paulinus 
composed the sixth book of the blessed martyr, Felix, the beginning of which is:* 

iamne abis et nos properans relinquis, 
quos tamen sola regione linquis, 
semper adnixa sine fine tecum 

mente futurus.” 


1 Keil, op. cit., vit, xi. 

* Sedulius, Paschal. Carmin., 1, 121 (Corpus Script. Eccl. Lat., vol. x-x1, ed. Huemer, p. 25). 

® Arator, De Actibus Apostolorum, 1, 552 (Migne, Patr. Lat., uxvi, 140, 141). 

‘ Fortunatus, Carminum Liber VIII; 111, 237, 238 (ed. Leo, Mon. Germ. Hist., tv, 1, p. 187). All 
Bede’s citations of Fortunatus appear to be taken from the poem De Virginitate. 

5 Prosper, Epigram., 29, 1 (Migne, Patr. Lat., it, 507). 

® Keil, op. cit., vu, xviii. 

” Paulinus, Carmen xvi, 1-4 (Corpus Script. Eccl. Lat., ed. Hartel, pp. 81, 82). In the final chapter 
of the Ecclesiastical History Bede includes in the list of his works a prose translation of the Book of 
the Life and Passion of St Felix Confessor from the metrical work of Paulinus. 
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The two references to Juvencus occur in the same chapter and in juxtaposi- 
tion :! 
There is an eighth kind [of common syllables], when the double Greek consonant z follows 
a short vowel in the same part of speech. For example, it is long in this from Juvencus: 
difficile est terris adfixos divite gaza.? 


It is short in this from the same writer: 
et gaza distabat rerum possessio fulgens.* 


Prudentius, like Lucan, receives special praise :* 


Iambic hexameter admits the iambus in all places, the tribrach in all places except the 
last, the spondee, the dactyl, and the anapaest only in the odd places, the pyrrhic only 
in the final place. In this the most noble scholar of the Spaniards, Aurelius Prudentius 
Clemens, wrote the introduction of the Psychomachia, the book which he composed in 
heroic verse about the struggle between the virtues and the vices. It begins: 

senex fidelis prima credendi via 

abram beati seminis serus pater, 

adiecta cuius nomen auxit syllaba, 

abram parenti dictus, Abraham deo. 


To Ambrose, Bede attributes ‘a prayer for rain’ which later scholarship regards 
as not in the style of Ambrose, though ‘in the Ambrosian use.”* The first line of the 
poem reads: ‘Squalent arva soli pulvere multo.”’ 

In the treatment of iambic tetrameter Bede uses in illustration four lines from 
an ‘Ambrosian hymn’: 

Deus creator omnium 
iam surgit hora tertia, 


splendor paternae gloriae 
aeterne rerum conditor.® 


Of this hymn Walpole says: “The evidence for Ambrose as author of this hymn 
is irrefragable.’® He cites Augustine as authority for its authenticity. In the same 
connection Bede gives four lines from the ‘hymn of the blessed martyrs’ which 
has ‘the spondee in all the odd places, the iambus in all the even places.’ Walpole 
says this is the ‘oldest Martyr-hymn’ and ‘its intimate correspondence in vocabu- 
lary, phraseology, and thought with the prose works of Ambrose’ are proofs 
‘strong enough to settle the question’!’ of authorship. The lines Bede uses are: 


aeterna Christi munera 
et martyrum victorias 
laudes ferentes debitas 
laetis canamus mentibus. 


1 Keil, op. cit., vu, iii. 

2 Juvencus, Evangeliorum 1, 522 (Corpus Script. Ecc. Lat., 23-24. loc. ed. Huemer). 
3 Ibid., m1, 499. 

‘ Keil, op. cit., vil, xx. 

5 Migne, Patr. Lat., xvu, 11-90. 

6 Walpole, Zarly Latin Hymns, Cambridge (England), 1922, pp. 397-401. 

7 Keil, op. cit., v1, xix. 

8 Keil, op. cit., vl, xxi. 

9 Walpole, op. cit., p. 44. 

10 Tbid., p. 104. 
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Four lines of a ‘most beautiful hymn’ illustrate trochaic tetrameter: 


hymnum dicat turba fratrum 
hymnum cantus personet, 
Christo regi concinentes 
laudes demus debitas.! 


Manitius records this hymn as ‘unbekannt.” Walpole ascribes it to St Hilary 
on the authority of four early manuscripts which expressly attribute it to him. 
‘One of these,’ he says, ‘is the famous Antiphonary of Bangor, now in the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan, written in the seventh century.” 

Cantemus domino deoque nostro, Rex aeterne domine, and Apparebit repentina, 
all cited by Bede, must be listed anonymously. Cantemus domino is, as Ebert 
points out, an excerpt from the metrical version of Exodus, erroneously attributed 
to Juvencus,‘ and is ascribed by Peiper® and Teuffel® to Cyprian; Rex aeterne is 
referred to by Bede as an ‘Ambrosian hymn’ ;’ A pparebit repentina, the forerunner 
of Dies Irae’ and a source of the Christ of Cynewulf,® has been ascribed to Hilary. 


VII 
The one Church Father named in De Arte Metrica is Jerome. The first reference 
to him is anonymous, but easily identifiable;!° the second reads: 


I believe to be true what Hieronymus said in speaking of the book of the blessed Job» 
that in the Hebrew it was for the most part written in hexameter verse. “The Hebrews,’ 
he added, ‘on account of the idiom of their tongue, frequently admit the dactyl and the 
spondee and other feet with the same units of time, but not with the same syllables." 


The passage in Jerome reads: 


From the beginning of the book to the words of Job the Hebrew version is in prose. Fur- 
ther, from the words of Job where he says, ‘May the day perish wherein I was born, and 
the night in which it was said, a man-child is conceived’ [Job m1, 3], to the place where 
before the close of the book it is written, ‘Therefore [ blame myself and repent in dust 
and ashes’ [Job xlii, 6], we have hexameter verses running in dactyl and spondee; and 
owing to the idiom of the language other feet are frequently introduced not containing 
the same number of syllables, but the same quantities.” 


Sir George Adam Smith explains the rhythm of Hebrew verse thus: 


A signal advance in our knowledge of Hebrew rhythms was the discrimination (by Profes- 
sor Budde: Z.A.T.W., 1882) of the Kinah, or elegiac, measure, as it is called from its 


"! Keil, vit, xxiii. 
2M. Manitius, Zu Aldhelm und Beda (Vienna, 1886), p. 94. 
3 Walpole, op. cit., pp. 1-4. 
‘ Ebert, Allg. Lit. Gesch., 1, 116 n. 
5 Corp. Script. Eccl., xxu1-xxtv, pp. 74-75. 
® Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist. Roman. Lit. 11, 553-554. 
7 Keil, vii, xxiv. 
® Walpole, op. cit., pp. 380 ff. 
* The Christ of Cynewulf, ed. Albert S..Cook (Boston, 1909), p. 171. 
1” Keil, vir, x; <i. Preface to Chron. of Eusebius in The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, v1, Second 
Series, trans. by Schaff and others. 
" Keil, op. cit., VII, xv. 
® Schaff and others, op. cit., p. 491. 
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prevalence in the Book of Lamentations. This measure runs in alternately longer and 
shorter lines divided by a stop, the first with a rising, and the second with a falling ca- 
dence. The stresses are usually in the proportion of three to two.! 


The notion that Bede knew some Hebrew? obviously wins here no support. 

One volume remains to be mentioned and our account of the books at hand 
during Bede’s early years comes to an end. To his De Arte Meirica, Bede added 
two chapters called De Schematibus et Tropis Sacrae Scripturae. Though the two 
chapters follow closely in outline two chapters in the Ars Grammatica of Donatus, 
Bede writes his own exposition of the figures, and as illustrations substitutes 
verses from the Scriptures instead of the Virgilian lines in Donatus. The text of 
Bede’s selections as they appear in Halm’s Riietores agrees in decisive passages 
with that of Biblia Sacra Vulgatae Editionis Sixti V Pont. Max. iussu recog- 
nita et Clementis VIII auctoritate edita (Ratisbonae et Romae, 1922) — a fact 
which points to the presence of a copy of the Vulgate Bible in one of the twin 
monasteries. The agreement is less close between Bede’s lines and the correspond- 
ing verses in the Codex Amiatinus in the Laurentian library in Florence — a 
manuscript which has been identified as the pandect of the Vulgate Bible which 
Ceolfrid in his old age took with him as a gift to the Pope on the journey to Rome 
which he never completed.’ 


Vill 
SUMMARY 


Books and Authors named or cited by Bede in early works or in references 
to his early years: 


. Book of Geographers 16. Audacius 
. Vetus Latina 17. Charisius 
. Vulgate Bible 18. Diomedes (?) 
. Letter of Privilege 19. Aldhelm (?) 
John’s Musical Writings 20. Quintilian (?) 
. Proceedings of Synod at St Martin 21. Servius 
Benedictine Rule 22. One or more Greek Grammarians 
. Decisions of Synod at Hertford 23. Virgil (Aeneid, Bucolics, Georgics) 
. Pope Vitalian’s Letter to King 24. Lucan 
Oswy 25. Lucretius 
. Adamnan’s Book Concerning the 26. Porphyry 
Holy Places 27. Arator 
. Donatus 28. Fortunatus 
. Pompeius 29. Sedulius 
. Sergius 30. Prosper 
. Mallius Theodorus 31. Paulinus 
. Maximus Victorinus 32. Prudentius 


00 VD rm CO 2 


1 Smith, The Early Poetry of Israel, London (1912), p. 12. 
2 Stubbs, D.C.B., 1, 301 (quoted by Plummer, op. cit., 1, liv). 
3 Plummer, op. cit., 1, xix. 
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33. St Ambrose 36. Metrical Exodus (Cyprian?) 
34. Juvencus 37. Anonymous Hymns 
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THE KINGES NOTE 
The Miller’s Tale, line 31 


By FLETCHER COLLINS 


Henpy NIcHo.as, protagonist in Chaucer’s The Miller’s Tale, was accustomed to 
while away evenings in his Oxford lodgings by singing to the psaltery. Chaucer, 
always specific, says: 

And Angelus ad virginem he song; 

And after that he song The Kinges Note; 


Ful often blessed was his mery throte. 
— Il. 30-32 


The first of these songs is well-known;' but scholars have not been able to identify 
The Kinges Note. Joseph Ritson? has been followed by W. W. Skeat’ and J. M. 
Manly‘ in the speculation that Chaucer was referring to a song mentioned in 
The Complaint of Scotland (Early English Text Society) p. 64, King Villyamis 


Note. Professor Manly adds that The Kinges Note must have been ‘very different 
from this pious song [Angelus ad virginem] — probably even ribald.’ But the line, 


Ful often blessed was his mery throte 


makes this assumption questionable. One may equally well suppose that Chaucer 
intended this line to cap the meaning of the two preceding lines; the line may 
equally well refer to the piousness of both the songs Nicholas sang. In other 
words, it is possible that The Kinges Note was not a secular, profane ditty, but 
a sequence, a hymn, popular in fourteenth-century England. 

Having examined most of the collections of mediaeval religious music — G. M. 
Dreves’ voluminous Analecta Hymnica, and many individual breviaries and an- 
tiphonaries — I should like to suggest a song which comes closer to fulfilling the 
requirements than that put forward by Ritson and adopted by Skeat and Manly. 
It is a sequence (also called a prose and, loosely, a hymn) which begins, Ave rex 
gentis Anglorum. It is to be found in many fourteenth-century English uses. In 
Breviarium ad Usum Sarum (Cambridge edition, 1886), 111, 1073, the sequence 


1 The anthem, words and music, was printed in facsimile from a thirteenth-century manuscript 
by the Chaucer Society: The Harleian MS. of the Canterbury Tales, p. 695. It is to be found in modern 
notation in The Oxford Book of Carols, ed. by Percy Dearmer, R. Vaughan Williams, and Martin 
Shaw, London, 1928. 

2 Ancient Songs and Ballads (London, 1829), 1, lix. 

® The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (1894), v, 98. 

* The Canterbury Tales (New York, 1928), p. 559. 
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occurs in the calendar under the name of St Edmund, king and martyr, whose day 
is November 20. I quote the complete sequence: 

Ave rex gentis Anglorum, 

miles regis angelorum, 

O Edmunde, flos martyrum 

velut rosa vel lilium, 

funde preces ad Dominum 

pro salute fidelium.' 


St Edmund in Chaucer’s time was just beginning to give place to St George as 
England’s patron saint,” and any hymn associated with his name would undoubt- 
edly have been extremely popular. But the hymn was not solely to Edmund. 
In G. M. Dreves, Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi (Leipzig, 1898), xxvi11, 292, we 
find two versions of the hymn, one invoking St Edmund, the other St Edward, 
regem et martyrem — the two texts being in other respects identical. And in The 
Hereford Breviary, edited from the Rouen edition of 1505 by W. H. Frere and 
L. E. G. Brown (London, 1911), 1, 174, the same sequence is used for St Aethel- 
bert, another canonized king. Apparently, then, this sequence Ave rex could be 
used for almost any king who was also a saint; and hence the tune, the noie, 
might very well have been known as The Kinges Note. 

Some evidence of the popularity of this sequence is seen in an English carol for 
St Edmund’s Day, to be found in the fifteenth-century Sloan MS. 25933 The 
heading, the first two lines, of the carol is: 


Synge we nowe alle and sum 
Ave rex gentis Anglorum, 


and is followed by four stanzas in English. The meter of the carol is the same as 
that of the Latin hymn; obviously the carol was to be sung to the tune of Ave 
rex gentis Anglorum: the heading indicated the tune in much the same way as it 
later did in English broadside ballads.‘ Of course the case for the identity of Ave 
rex and The Kinges Note would be proved if only the scribe of the Sloan manu- 
script had used the two tune-titles together, as was often done with very popular 
tunes; it is, however, even possible that The Kinges Note was the more common 
title in the fourteenth century, Ave rez in the fifteenth when the Sloan manuscript 
was written. 

All this is certainly nothing more than circumstantial evidence, and should be 
treated as such. I offer it only as a more reasonable suggestion than that which 
now graces the Chaucer commentaries, and with the hope that some scholar 


1 The sequence in its musical setting is to be found in Antiphonale Sarisburiense, ed. W. H. Frere 
(Plainsong and Medieval Music Society, 1925), plate 597. 

2 Cf. J. B. Mackinlay, Saint Edmund, King and Martyr (London, 1893). 

5 The carol is printed by Joseph Ritson, Ancient Songs (London, 1790), pp. 84-85; by Thomas 
Wright, Songs and Carols (London, 1846), p. 73; and by B. Fehr in Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen (1902), cx1, 65. 

‘ These headings are common in song manuscripts of the period. See, for example, Thomas 
Wright, op. cit. 
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may perchance come upon evidence which will either refute this suggestion or 
confirm it. 


1 One might suppose that other hymn tunes which had in their titles the word Rez and which were 
fairly popular in the middle ages, would be eligible for the title of The Kinges Note. There are several 
of these: see particularly, in Dreves, Analecta Hymnica, im, 353-356, the tune Rex magne, sung with 
many different texts and probably of English origin; Rex sanctorum, in Cassander, Opera (Paris, 
1616), p. 241, and in Dreves, Analecta Hymnica, L, 242; and the proposal by J. M. Gibbon, in Melody 
and the Lyric (London and Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd.; New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1930), p. 7, of Rex gloriose, a sixth-century tune found today in The English Hymnal (No. 183). One 
difficulty with these is that they are too many; no one of them can be, or was likely ever to have been, 
singled out as The Kinges Note. Again, in al! of them Rez refers to God, in contrast to the temporal 
kings of Ave rer. The Reverend Dom Anselm Hughes, O.S.B., in generous reply to my inquiry, has 
confirmed my lay opinion that hymns in which Rer refers to God are most unlikely to have been 
known in English as The Kinges Note. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 





A GONVILLE AND CAIUS WYCLIF MANUSCRIPT 
By S. HARRISON THOMSON 


Ir 1s a fact of some interest that of the great majority of the Latin works of 
John Wyclif no manuscript copies survive in Great Britain. Of the more than 
125 titles listed by Professor Johann Loserth in his recent revision of Shirley’s 
Catalogue of the Extant Latin Works of John Wyclif (London, 1924) which may 
be regarded as beyond doubt the work of the Doctor Evangelicus, only forty-seven, 
so far as is known at the present time, exist in manuscript in Great Britain. That 
is to say that almost two-thirds of his work would have perished were it not for 
the work of continental scribes, mostly Bohemians. It is therefore of no small 
interest when a really important Wyclif manuscript is brought to light in 
England. Heretofore the most important Wycliff manuscripts in Great Britain 
have been manuscripts B.16.2 of Trinity College,' Cambridge, C. 7. 23 and C. 2. 24 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

A study of MS. 337 of the library of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
reveals that it deserves to be ranked among the really important Wyclif manu- 
scripts, and, in Great Britain, as only less important than the Trinity College, 
Cambridge, manuscript. This vellum manuscript? of 287 folia contains exclu- 
sively Wyclifiana, and is the work of at least four contemporary scribes. Al- 
though nowhere in the manuscript does the name of Wyclif or any scribe or place 
of writing appear, the English provenience of the manuscript is unmistakable: the 
spiked r, the e, and the final s are clearly English throughout. The date of writing 
is not so easy to fix. Portions might be conceivably as late as 1400, but most of 
the text would seem to belong to the last quarter of the fourteenth century. 

1 This MS. has been described often. M. R. James, Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge (3 vols. Cambridge, 1905), 1, 518-515; J. Loserth, ed. Wyclif 
Sermones (London, 1886 sqq.) 1, Introduction, xxxv sq., and for corrections, S. H. Thomson, ed. 
Wyclif Summa de Ente (Oxford, 1930), Intro., pp. x-xiii. 


* For description see M. R. James, A Descri ptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge (2 vols. and Supplement, Cambridge, 1907-1914) 1, 380 sq. 
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The first item in the codex, Wyclif’s De Universalibus, offers an excellent text, 
better in fact than the two other English copies of this tractate, Lincoln Cathe- 
dral Chapter MS. C. 1. 15 and Trinity College, Cambridge, B. 16. 2, hitherto 
regarded as the best tradition, though it is closer to these than to any one of the 
seventeen extant continental copies. It seems, however, to belong to the same 
general family of manuscripts as Prague Univ. Library JV. H.9, V.H. 16 (dated 
1406), VIII. F. 1 (dated 1410), Vienna Nationalbibliothek 4523 (dated 1412) and 
5204, Cracow Univ. Library 848 (dated 1411). In the case of the De Universalibus 
we have no definite proof, as we have in the case of one codex containing Wyclif's 
De Ecclesia, De Veritate Sacre Scripture and De Dominio,' that any of the conti- 
nental copies were written in England. Furthermore, due to the frequent copying 
of the De Universalibus, there had grown up a larger number of variant readings. 
The Trinity College, Cambridge, manuscript is relatively free from corrections, 
but our Gonville and Caius manuscript (hereafter for convenience to be denom- 
inated MS. Q) has a moderate number of corrections, both in the text and in the 
margin. From a considerable number of unique readings, e.g., dicit, where all 
other manuscripts have ponit, bona nuncciare where all others have bene nunc- 
ciare, we must conclude that none of the extant manuscripts is a copy of this one. 
Itself probably not earlier than 1380, it may be a copy of an earlier English 
manuscript which has neither survived nor passed on its peculiar readings. 

There follow, fols. 47'-48", in another and smaller hand, two Prologi. The first 
Prologus is the one usually found at the beginning in copies of the De Universali- 
bus: ‘Capitulum primum premittit primo trimembrem distinccionem ...x... 
finem isti tractatui.’ The second Prologus, that to Wyclif’s De Tempore, appears 
in all of the continental copies of this tractate, but in the English manuscripts, 
Trinity College, Dublin (C. I. 23), Lincoln Cathedral Chapter C.1.15, and the 
Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. B. 16. 2, the prologue is wanting. MS. Q is 
thus the only British copy of this Prologus. 

The third item in the codex, Wyclif’s De Composicione Hominis, is, out of the 
nine extant manuscripts known, the only British copy of this tractate.? The hand- 
writing changes to a smaller but similar hand in the middle of fol. 54". The writer 
of the first part may well have been the same who wrote the De Universalibus. 
The text is good and closest to the Vienna MS. 4302. Neither of these manu- 
scripts is dated, but definitely different readings in many places rule out the 
possibility of any direct relationship between Q, the only English copy extant, 
and any of the continental MSS. As in all known copies, the tractate ends in 
chapter vi: . . . alibi satis sepe . . . apparently unfinished, on fol. 66"; fols 66" 
and 67 are blank. 


1 MS. 1294 of the Nationalbibliothek in Vienna containing these three tractates was the work of 
Nicholas Faulfisch and George Knyechnicz written at Braybrook, Northamptonshire, and Kemmer- 
ton, Gloucestershire, in 1407-08. See R. L. Poole, ed. De Dominio Divino (London, 1890) Intro., 
pp. ix-xii, and J. Loserth, ‘Zur Verbreitung der Wiclifhandschriften in Béhmen’ in Zeitschrift des 
deutschen V ereins fiir die Geschichte Miéhrens und Schlesiens, 1916, and reprinted in the second edition 
of his Huss und Wiclif (Munich, 1925), pp. 193-203. 

2 Rudolf Beer in his edition of the tractate (London, 1884), used five codices. Those not used by 
him are: Pavia 311, Cracow 848, Prague Univ. 773 and our Q. 
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There follows, fols. 68'-127", in a third but similar hand, 37-38 lines to the 
page, Wyclif’s De Dominio Divino. Again we have in this codex the only extant 
copy in an English hand. The tractate is complete in three books of 19, 5 and 6 
chapters respectively, beginning ‘Cum quilibet christianus et specialiter theo- 
logus...’ and ending ‘...legem humanam donare dicitur.’ Collation of the 
text with the texts of the four manuscripts used by R. L. Poole in his excellent 
edition of this tractate for the Wyclif Society (London, 1890) reveals the very 
interesting fact that our manuscript stands uniformly with Poole’s manuscript, 
Vienna MS. 1294, against the other three manuscripts Vienna 1339 (A), 3935 (C) 
and 3929 (D). This manuscript B, Vienna 1294, has an interesting history, given 
in the colophon and in the text, by the scribes. It was begun in Braybrook, 
Northamptonshire, and hurriedly completed in Kemmerton, Gloucestershire, by 
two Czech scribes, Nicholas Faulfisch and George Knyehnicz between February 
1 and June 2, 1407. The Colophon reads: ‘Correctus graviter a.p. 1407 in vigilia 
purificacionis sancte Marie Oxonie per Nicolaum Faulfiss et Georgium de Knyeh- 
nicz.” 

A close collation of our text with the other copies shows that the correspond- 
ence of our Q with Vienna MS. 1294 (B) is remarkable. In no more than three 
out of a hundred possible cases where the other manuscripts offer variants does 
our manuscript differ from B, and it uniformly differs from the other Vienna 
manuscripts, 1339 (A), 3935 (C), and 3929 (D). These two, B and Q, even have 
mistakes in common, such as misterio for ministerio (Poole’s ed. p. 7, |. 31; MS. 
Q, fol. 69"), nec sapere for non sperare (Poole’s ed. p. 19, 1. 27; MS. Q, fol. 71), 
relacio racio racionis for relacio racionis (Poole’s ed. p. 172, 1. 15; MS. Q, fol. 
108’). The scribes of manuscript B use Anshelmus, the ordinary Czech spelling 
indicating the pronunciation of the Czech s, where our manuscript Q has Ansel- 
mus or Ancelmus. 

In manuscript B there are abbreviations that may well have meant nothing 
to the scribes. Potencia is there written p° (Poole’s ed. p. 185, 1. 31). This unusual 
abbreviation is clearly the same as in our manuscript Q (fol. 111”). A rare case 
where the two manuscripts do not agree is also informative. On p. 191, 1. 16 of 
Poole’s edition manuscript B reads appropriare. Our manuscript Q reads appro- 
priate, as do the other two manuscripts. But it was written at the end of a line 
and the ¢ looks very much more like the r with which the Czech scribes were 
familiar than the typical English spiked r. These literal correspondences could be 
multiplied praeter necessarium. This consistent literal identity demands some 
explanation. Several suggest themselves. Either these two manuscripts are copies 
of a third or one of them is a copy of the other. Against the first possible solution 
it must be said that it is not probable that two manuscripts, copies of a third, 
would have preserved such a high degree of literal correspondence. The hypoth- 
esis of a third manuscript would double the likelihood of variants, which we 
have seen to be almost non-existent. Among all the Wyclif manuscripts, con- 
siderably over a hundred in number, there are no two which correspond so closely 


Cf. R. L. Poole, ed. De Dominio Divino, supra; J. Loserth, ‘Zur Verbreitung’ etc. supra, and his 
ed. of De Ecclesia, Intro., p. Xvii-—xix. 
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as these two, B and Q. The only plausible explanation of the data in the case is 
that one of the manuscripts is a copy of the other. It is hardly likely that an 
English scribe would have copied a Czech transcription of a tractate written by 
an Englishman, particularly if the English scribe were in England at a time when 
Wyclif manuscripts were still available. The fact that there were two Czech 
scribes in England, copying hurriedly as many of Wyclif’s works as they could 
to take back to Bohemia with them,' points to an English original, and when we 
find an English manuscript that has 97 out of 100 readings alike, against the 
other two manuscripts, even to mistakes, we must conclude that we have that 
English original in our manuscript Q. 

The next item is Wyclif’s De Benedicta Incarnacione (fols. 128™-177'). James 
judges? that this tractate is the work of another scribe. It is possible that his 
judgment is correct, yet, taken letter by letter, the difference in the script is 
hardly noticeable. It must have been done in the same scriptorium as the preced- 
ing works. There are two other copies of this work in England, Oriel MS. XV 
and British Museum Royal 7. B. III, both of which were used by Edward Harris 
in his edition of the tractate for the Wyclif Society (London, 1886). 

Examination of the text of the tractate reveals the great textual value of our 
manuscript. The two most valuable codices hitherto known to contain this 
tractate were the Oriel MS. XV (=O) and Vienna MS. 4504 (=C).* Collation of 
our manuscript with the printed text shows that it is closer to O than to any 
other, but if it agrees with any of the Vienna copies it tends to agree with C 
rather than with manuscripts 1387 (=A) or 4307 (=B). But the number of its 
unique readings is considerable, and in general they are superior to any other 
single text that we have. There is furthermore an added significance to this 
text. In Chapter viii a section between opinione Nestorit and Sed quarto (ed. 
Harris, p. 134, 1. 31 to p. 136, 1. 25), which appears in the Vienna copies is 
missing in manuscript 0. In our manuscript (fol. 156”) a mark resembling a 
Greek cross with small circles at the extremities of the arms is made in the text 
at this point and the missing section added at the end of the tractate (fol. 177°), 
with the marginal notation: Hoc deficit 8¥° capitulo, followed by the same charac- 
teristic symbol. The section in our manuscript begins thus: Eo ipso quo... 
and ends. . . suppositum substanciale. The writing of the post scripta, if smaller, 
is remarkably similar to that of the text. If it is by another hand it is by the scribe 
who wrote the De Universalibus in this codex. Again in Chapter x (ed. Harris, 
p. 168, 1. 25 to p. 170, 1. 15), in manuscript O a section is missing. In our manu- 
script at this place (fol. 163") a similar mark has been made and the missing sec- 


1 Knyehnicz was back in Prague taking his bachelor’s examination in the autumn of 1408. He 
may have been there for some time. Cf. Vaclav Novotny, Mistr Jan Hus, Zivot a Uéent (Prague, 1919) 
i, $13; Loserth, ubi supra. 

2 M.R. James, Catalogue . . . Gonville and Caius, i, 381. 

3 In addition to the three Vienna manuscripts (1387, 4307, 4504) described and used by Harris 
there is one in the Metropolitan Chapter Library, Prague (MS. 600, fols. 1*~77*), also unnoticed by 
Loserth in his revision of Shirley’s Catalogue of the Latin Works of Wyclif (London, 1924), as well as 
the copy in Pavia, Univ. MS. 311 recently noticed by I. H. Stein, SpecuLum v (1931), p. 466 f. 

* Op. cit., Introduction xi-xv. 
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tion appended immediately following the one belonging to Chapter viii (fol. 178"): 
Quomodo queso ...to... create substancie. These lacunae and the manner in 
which they have been supplied would indicate that the first scribe was writing 
from a text but once removed from O, but that the corrector had available a more 
complete text, similar to the one from which the later Czech scribes copied. But 
there is another section, supplied in the same hand as these corrections, which is 
found in none of the copies which Harris had. In Chapter x (ed. Harris, p. 171, 
]. 13) where no indication of a gap appears in the other codices, the corrector of our 
manuscript has been able to supply the necessary expansion of the statement of 
a confirmacio. It was short enough to be written in the lower margin (fol. 163°). 
In this part of Chapter x, Wyclif is attempting to prove that Christ, by the as- 
sumption of humanity, is something that he was not before, yet is univoce homo 
cum aliis. He proves it tripliciter: The Verbum in assuming man assumed aliquid, 
and since assumere sit facere, because he makes himself man, he makes himself 
aliquid, and by assumption was something which he was not before; second, from 
the fact that Petrus fidelis knows the Verbum to be God at the moment of the 
incarnation, and does not know that he is man, but thereafter does know him to 
be man, clearly, via cognitionis augmentatae, the Verbum is something he was not 
before. Each of these arguments is somewhat expanded, but the third confirmacio 
as it stands in all the codices, save our amended Q, lacks clarity which the section 
given herewith supplies. The third confirmacio as it was, is printed from Harris’ 
text. The section between brackets is from Q, fol. 163", lower margin. 


... 8° confirmatur ex hoc quod quantitas et cetera accidencia non sunt essencialiter 
distincta a subiectis: ergo multo evidencius humanitas est homo. [Nam subiectum potest 
secundum diversos gradus esse quantum et quale racione cuius philosophi posuerunt ipsa 
esse accidencia licet non essencias que poterint per se esse. Cum igitur humanitas non 
potest deesse singulari homini nec suscipere maius aut minus ipsa foret substancia. Con- 
sideret (cod. concideret) igitur philosophus quomodo substancia foret quantitas et non 
homo humanitas; consideret secundo quod esse subiectum esse quantum vel quomodolibet 
accidentatum presupponit ipsum esse quid proporcionaliter ad suscepcionem huius acci- 
dentis, et cum deitas non potest predicacionem talem suscipere oportet esse aliam sub- 
stanciam sensibilem que sit Christus, ex quo sequitur quod illa substancia cum non sit 
deitas sit creatura purissima. } 

Quo ad secundam patet cuilibet volenti advertere quod glosa est nimis extranea preter- 
mentem sanctorum ... as in Harris, p. 171, 1. 14ff. 


Following two blank folia, fols. 178’-180", there begins an incomplete Prologus 
outlining the contents of the first 22 — out of 30 — chapters of Wyclif’s De 
Mandatis Divinis. This item is in all probability the work of the scribe that copied 
Wyclif’s De Statu Innocencie (fols. 278'-287"). There are fourteen manuscripts 
of the De Mandatis Divinis,' besides our Q, but this is the only manuscript of the 
Prologus thus far known. The introductory chapter is so interesting of itself that 
it bears quotation in full. 


[fol. 181" Sentenciam humani dominii sicut duorum priorum decrevi in tres tractatus 
dividere, et quemlibet tractatum in sua capitula, ut prompcius occurrat conneccio et 


1 Of these 14, four are in England, our Q making the fifth of 15. Cf. Loserth, ed. Wyclif De Man- 
datis Divinis, (London, 1922), Intro., pp. xii-xxii. 
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sentencia exoptata. Primus tractatus est de iure et legibus in communi, descenditque ad 
distinccionem legis nove et veteris et prosequitur particulatim de suis partibus quomodo 
correspondent, discutitque causas probabiles ex quibus naturale fuit ipsas a prima lege 
procedere et legem veterem novam inducere et cessare. Secundus tractatus disgreditur 
ostendendo probabiliter quid humano generi servanti ex integro statum innocencie con- 
tigisset, et quomodo Christus legem evangelicam ad illam regulam exemplavit sicut et nos 
debemus ad instar (in marg. conversacionis) Christi et direccionis illius regule non ad exigen- 
ciam vel imitacionem mundi labilis conversari. Et in hoc exponit consilia evangelica et pre- 
cepta quomodo quilibet tenetur ipsa ad literam observare. Tractatus tercius tractando si do- 
minium civile et evangelicum repugnant discutit hoc famosum principium quod omnis 
iniustus iniuste occupat quicquid habet, sicut iustus habet omnia bona dei, et respondendo 
tribus obiectibus declarat quomodo viri evangelici debent sibi reciproce dominari, quo- 
modo dupliciter dicitur dives in seculum et in deum et quomodo ex communitate dominii 
non sequitur quod non contingit rapere aliena, et declarando quomodo contingit virum 
evangelicum uti liberrime bonis dei, ostendit quod ad hoc requiritur talentum sapiencie 
rutilans caritate. Sed ulterius declarando qued lex evangelica sufficit ad universale regimen 
ecclesie militantis docet quod non exinde iura humana superfluunt. Secundo docet quo- 
modo pro bonis fortune vel nature licet in iudicio contendere vel pugnare, et tercio docet 
quomodo principantes in ecclesia debent secundum suos limites rebelles Christi legibus 
cohercere. 

Capitulum primum tractat de equivocacione, de diffinicione et habitudine iuris atque 
iusticie, et obiciendo declarat quod ius est constans et perpetua voluntas tribuens uni- 
cuique quod est suum, addit eciam quod licet quidlibet habeat quicquid est iustum quod 
habeat; non tamen quicquid sibi debitum est de iure et detegit significacionem debiti 
atquc iusti. 

Secundum capitulum declarat quattuor veritates cum suis corelariis . . . 
fol. 182" (cap. xx11) ... allegans scripturas multiplices exponit illud Deuteronomii 21° 
quomodo iure ecclesia debet (incomplete, five lines at bottom of page blank). 


Exactly what is meant by the duorum priorum in the first line is not clear. 
The reference may be to the De Dominio Divino, which was divided into three 
books, but there is no other work prior to the De Civili Dominio, the tercius trac- 
tatus mentioned in this Prologus, which is divided into three books. Or the refer- 
ence may be to the two prologues in our manuscript separated from the texts of 
the tractates. But this is less satisfactory than the first possibility. The primus 
tractatus to which he refers is the De Mandatis Divinis, the second is the De 
Statu Innocencie, the third is the De Civili Dominio. This is the order in which 
they appear in the completed Summa Theologie. Evidently this was intended to 
be a summary of the three tractates. The fact that it takes for granted the exist- 
ence of the three tractates in their completed form determines the terminus a 
quo of the writing of this unfinished composite Prologus. The De Mandatis Divinis 
and the De Statu Innocencie are both to be dated about 1375—76.! The De Civili 
Dominio is a later composition, and, though probably begun immediately after 
the Good Parliament of 1376, was hardly finished before the early part of 1378.7 
Our Prologus cannot then have been written before that date; and, although there 
is nothing to prove it, it is quite probable that it was written very soon after this 
date. From 1379 on Wyclif was much too busy in the new battles he had himself 


1 Cf. J. Loserth, ed., De Mandatis Divinis (London, 1922), Intro., pp. xxx-xxxii. 
2 Cf. J. Loserth, Studien zur Kirchenpolitik Englands im 14. Jahrhundert, I. Theil (Sitzungsberichte 
d. Wiener Akad. d. Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, cxxxv1 (1897), 83-111. 
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begun, with the mendicant orders and with the orthodox hierarchy on the matter 
of transubstantiation, to have had time to go back to treatises he had left behind 
him in his pilgrimage toward indubitable heresy and compose a collective 
Prologus. We place this prologue, then, in the year 1378. 

There follows, fols. 183'-277", the complete text of the De Mandatis Divinis. 
In editing this tractate Loserth distinguished three general families of manu- 
scripts, the English group of four manuscripts, the four early Czech copies dating 
from before the visit of Knyehnicz and Faulfisch to England and the three late 
Czech copies. Due to the fact that many Wyclif manuscripts have either been lost 
or destroyed, as, for example, the 200 manuscripts burned by Archbishop 
Zbynék at Prague in 1410, exact filiation in the vast majority of cases is prac- 
tically impossible to establish, because of the absence of the intermediate links. 
Our manuscript Q belongs, of course, to the English group. The text is excellent, 
as good as, if not better than, any of the other fourteen manuscripts. Of the 
Czech copies, Q is perhaps closer to manuscript E (Vienna 1339) which in turn is 
clearly in the same tradition as the well-known Vienna 1294 signed by Faulfisch 
and Knyehnicz, and to manuscript O (Prague Metropolitan Chapter 116) as to 
whose provenience it is impossible to be at all sure. Our manuscript Q@ has some 
peculiar spellings: citwacionis interchangeably with situacionis, iehenna and 
gehenna, Ancelmus and Anselmus, and uses both volucio and volicio. Twelve folia 
at the end of this tractate (fols. 266-277) are in double column. 

There follows, fols. 278'-287", Wyclif’s De Statu Innocencie, written by the 
scribe who wrote the incomplete Prologus to the De Mandatis Divinis in this same 
codex. Of the six manuscripts used by Loserth in his edition of this tractate,! 
only one, Trinity College, Dublin, C. I. 23, is complete in ten chapters. The re- 
maining five, all ending with Chapter vi, are by Czech scribes. But we know that 
there were, at one time, complete copies extant in Bohemia, for we have fifteenth- 
century catalogues of Wyclif’s works compiled by Czech copyists,? which give the 
number of chapters and the explicit of the tenth chapter correctly. Our manu- 
script Q is the only copy of this tractate in England and its value is enhanced by 
reason of its having the work entire. In a collation of the first six chapters of the 
work, our manuscript Q, by contrast with the inferior Czech copies, seems to be 
so similar to the Dublin manuscript as to be closely related to it, but a close 
collation of the last four chapters, where the two English manuscripts are alone, 
reveals that our manuscript Q has much the superior text. In these four chapters 
(15 printed pages), Loserth felt obliged to emend the text in some twenty-two 
places. Of these twenty-two, five readings are identical in the two manuscripts. 
Of these five, two are matters of spelling; the manuscripts have, e.g., morirentur, 
which Loserth has corrected to morerentur; prodescendi to prodessendi. The re- 
maining three did not need emendation: (p. 516, ll. 35-36) ‘ex cuius intento atque 
proposito necesse est quomodocunque (corrected to guodcumque) evenit evenire 

1 The De Statu Innocencie is published with the De Mandatis Divinis (London, 1922), pp. 475-524. 
Cf. Intro., p. xxviii sq. 

2 These catalogues from Vienna manuscripts 3933, 3935, and 4514 were published by Rudolf 


Buddensieg in his edition of Wyclif’s Polemical Works (Leipzig and London, 1883), Intro., pp. lix- 
Ixxx, 
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.,’ which is merely a matter of commas after est and evenit; again (p. 516, 
ll. 37 sqq.) ‘Item iuxta hanc viam tolleretur in homine liberum arbitrium et sic 
possibilitas promerendi (here Loserth places a comma and deletes the following 
et). Et cum secundum philosophos propter illa que non sunt in potestate nostra 
nec sumus laudandi nec vituperandi (here Loserth places a period) quomodo 
ergo foret opus hominis in potestate sua, cum causa infinitum ipso superior il- 
lum necessitat ad faciendum istud?’ Again (p. 522, ll. 28-30) both manuscripts 
have super illam which Loserth has corrected to super illa. The ablative may be 
more correct, but it is hardly more common at this period. A few lines below 
(ll. 32-34), Wyclif used the two cases in the same sentence: ‘Diabolus enim cum 
sit cista superbie nec dominatur super actus suos intrinsecos nec super aliqua 
creatura. Of the remaining seventeen emendations of the editor, our manu- 
script Q has, in every case, either Loserth’s suggested reading or a better one. 
In addition, in the course of these fifteen pages, it has about three dozen ad- 
ditional variants, uniformly better than the Dublin manuscript. There are almost 
no corrections in the text. In spite of its unusual excellence, this manuscript is at 
some distance from the archetype; there are several lacunae where the other 
manuscripts are also defective. 

Thus our manuscript Q is important because of the excellence of its text, being 
the best manuscript extant in three cases, De Universalibus, De Dominio Divino 
(where it is the original of the manuscript hitherto thought the best) and the 
De Statu Innocencie. In the remaining tractates, De Mandatis Divinis, De 
Benedicta Incarnacione and De Composicione Hominis, the text tradition is as 
good as that of any extant manuscript. Its importance is not lessened by the 
fact that in the case of two of the tractates, De Dominio Divino and De Compo- 
sicione Hominis, it is the only copy extant in an English hand. It contains, fur- 
thermore, an hitherto unpublished and unnoticed Prologus to Wyclif’s De Man- 
datis Divinis, which was evidently part of a projected collective summary to the 
first three books of Wyclif’s Summa Theologie. 
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‘SSURGENS MANERIUS SUMMO DILUCULO ...’ 
By F. J. E. RABY 


In cod. Vat. Christ. No. 344, fol. 38, there is a poem, entitled de quodam iuvene, 
the text of which is as follows:! 

surgens man (er) ius? summo diluculo 

assumsit pharetram cum arcu aureo 

canesque copulans nexu binario 

silvas aggreditur venandi studio 

transcurrit nemora saltusque peragrat 

ramorum sexdecim gaudens cervum levat 


1 T am indebted to Dom Wilmart who very kindly consulted the Ms. for me, and gave me infor- 
mation about the text. 2 Hauréau read uranius. 





’ 


‘Surgens Manerius Summo Diluculo.. . 


quem cum persequitur dies transierat 
nec sevam bestiam consequi poterat 


fessis consociis lassisque canibus 
dispersos revocat illos clamoribus 


summensque buccinam resumtis viribus 
thonos emiserat totis nemoribus 


ad cuius sonitum erilis filia 
tota contremuit itura patria 


quam c(er)nens! iuvenis adiit properans 
vidit et loquitur sensit os osculans 


et sibi consulens et regis filie 
extremum veneris concessit linee. 


This poem had already been printed in part by Hauréau, in his ‘Notice sur 
un ms. de la Reine Christine a la bibliothéque du Vatican’ in Notices et Extraits 
des mss., XXIX, ii (1880), p. 325; also by Wattenbach, in Anzeiger fiir Kunde der 
deutschen Vorzett, 1875, p. 312. The text was given again by H. Brinkmann in 
Zeitschrift fur deutsches Altertum, N.F., xiv1m (1923), 194 ff. Brinkmann was the 
first to point out that John of Salisbury refers to this poem in one of his letters.” 
He is writing satirically about a Manerius, who was a monk of Canterbury and 
belonged to the party which was hostile to Archbishop Thomas. John says: ‘sed 
vester ille Manerius cui forte inde congruum nomen, quod mane ruens in prae- 
cipitium tendit, datum est, nec apud posteros habebitur excusatus, qui silvis et 
saltibus peragratis, summo surgens diluculo curialium venaticum exercuit in 
patrem et dominum innocentem.’ By means of this letter we can place the com- 
position of the poem at some time before 1168; but we can hardly go further, 
with Brinkmann, and say that from it we can also identify the Manerius of our 
little poem. Brinkmann tries to argue that the poem is a satire on the morals of 
the Canterbury monk, who is, he also asserts, the Manerius represented in the 
Metamorphosis Goliae as a famous teacher, 

Manerius quem nullis secundo; 


alto loquens spiritu et ore profundo, 
quo quidem subtilior nullus est in mundo.* 


But Lehmann (Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, N.F., xurx [1924], 237 ff.) has 
pointed out that Manerius is not, as Brinkmann had supposed, an uncommon 
name, and he concludes very wisely that John is merely quoting a well-known 
poem, applying his quotation, as far as it goes, to the Manerius who was the 
object of his reprobation.‘ It is not necessary to follow Lehmann further and say 


1 Corrected from cenens in another hand. 

* Epist. CCLI, Giles, ii, 154. 

® Wright, The Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes (London, 1841), p. 29. 

‘Lehmann adduces the further arguments, (i) that there is no sign of the clerical character of 
Manerius in the poem, and (ii) that the title (though it may not be original) is de quodam iuvene— 
hardly appropriate to the monk Manerius. 
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that Manerius in the poem is not a proper name, but merely the equivalent of 
‘Lehensmann,’ a feudal tenant — the sort of man whom one would expect to find 
hunting in a wood. Lehmann would call it an Anglo-Norman word, connected 
with manerium, a manor or farm; but, as Mr Charles Johnson tells me, we have 
not listed it for the Mediaeval Latin Dictionary, and until it is found in a context 
which leaves no room for doubt, it is better to treat it as John of Salisbury treated 
it in his quotation.! 

The sense of the poem is not difficult to make out. It is the story of a young 
man who gets up at dawn to go hunting. He has his quiver and his “bow of gold,” 
and his dogs are coupled. They raise a stag whose antlers have sixteen branches; 
but although he pursues it all day, he has no luck. His companions (now men- 
tioned for the first time) are weary and the dogs also. He calls them back with 
a cry, and then with his horn; the sounds echo all through the forest. His master’s 
daughter, who was going home, hears the noise and is frightened. But the 
huntsman saw her and hastened to her. They speak and kiss, 


vidit et loquitur, sensit os osculans, 
et sibi consulens et regis filie 
extremum veneris concessit linee. 


From this brief picture of the dénotiment, we gather that the girl was a king’s 
daughter, and although this is not quite clear, that she took the initiative in the 
love-making. With linea Veneris we may compare the linea pudoris of a song in 
Carmina Burana (Schmeller, p. 275); also the linea posterior of No. 45, p. 135. 

The story, as told here, is very compressed. There is no dialogue, everything is 
in bare outline. Are we to take it merely as the school-exercise of some young 
clerk, or is it worthy of more detailed consideration? 

I think that, in the first place, we must rid our minds of the idea that this 
poem is a rhythmical example of poetry that flowed from the ordinary erotic 
school-exercise. What the Ovidian rhetorical exercise was like we know from clear 
examples in Giraldus Cambrensis and Serlo of Wilton. These were compositions 
like those of Ovid; they were in elegiacs, and if they often surpassed Ovid in ob- 
scenity, they remained rhetorical exercises, first and last. It is difficult to see 
how they could have had any serious influence on the rhythmical Latin love 
poetry and still less on the vernacular verse of the time. Brinkmann’s thesis of 
the Latin and clerical origin of the Provencal and Middle High German love 
poetry is hardly likely to win acceptance.* I do not wish to discuss it here. I will 
content myself with a reference to Mr Powell Jones’s note on ‘Some Recent 


1 Lehmann (p. 240) very acutely asks whether it is by chance that Giraldus Cambrensis uses 
phrases reminiscent of our poem in his character sketch of Henry 1. Thus in De instructione princi- 
pum, ii, 29, he says: ‘venationi namque trans modestiam deditus, summo diluculo equo cursore 
transvectus, nunc saltus lustrans, nunc sylvas penetrans, nunc montium iuga transcendens, dies 
ducebat inquietas.’ 

2 This is a classical reminiscence; cf. Ovid, Met. i, 697; Virgil, Aen., xi, 652, and 774; Silius Ital. 
vii, 443. I owe these references to Mr Stephen Gaselee. 

*H. Brinkmann, Entstehungsgeschichte des Minnesangs, Halle, 1926; Geschichte der lateinischen 
Liebesdichtung, Halle, 1925. 
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Studies on the Pastourelle,’ in Specutum, v (1930), 213, and to his remarkable 
book on the Pastourelle, published by the Harvard University Press in 1931. 

The popular origin of the Pastourelle and of most of the themes in the me- 
diaeval Latin love and nature lyric can hardly be doubted.' It is from popular 
sources that the Latin and the ‘literary’ vernacular drew their inspiration. For 
all its rhetorical elaboration, we must regard such a poem as the long ‘invitatio’ 
in the Versus Eporedienses as borrowing its theme from popular tradition. We 
do not want to deny occasional Ovidian influence, for the rhythmical poets had 
been trained in the schools, and could not forget their Ovid or their Virgil. But 
what they did, as a rule, was not to put Ovidian themes into their Latin songs; 
they took their subjects from elsewhere and drew upon the classics for little more 
than mythological embellishment. The pastourelles in Carmina Burana, in Wal- 
ter of Chatillon, and in the Ripoll MS., are best regarded as related to what was 
in origin a popular genre. 

Now the theme of the pastourelle is that of a love-adventure between a knight 
and a shepherdess. The girl usually makes excuses, there is much argument, 
and the knight is not always successful. We are not here concerned with the many 
different elements which could be combined in the Latin and in the vernacular 
pastourelles; but we may point out that the pastourelle proper shades off into 
poetical love adventures, which we ought equally to regard as usually popular 
in character. And it is with a love-adventure that our little poem is concerned. 
It would certainly not be right to call it a pastourelle. It begins with a (much 
compressed) nature-introduction, it is true, but this is a feature common to me- 
diaeval love poetry, and of popular origin. The heroine is a king’s daughter; 
this we may also guess to be a popular theme, though the only parallels in Latin 
are the maiden of Wido’s poem, who says — 


si de prole voles, decorat me regia proles,? 
and a girl in one of the Ripoll poems’ who is described as — 


virgo pulcerrima, vultu sydereo 
et proles sanguine progressa regio. 
But in each case, the rank of the lady is a merely accessory detail, which has no 
special significance. In our poem, on the other hand, the fact that the girl is a 
king’s daughter is the essence of the story, and it is introduced in such a way as 
to suggest that the poet knew that for his readers the whole theme was very 
familiar, and that he need do no more than sketch it in outline. In other words, 
if the poem had been the free composition of a poet who had himself invented the 
story, it would most probably have been given in greater detail and with more 
precision. 
There is a poem in Carmina Burana (No. 32 in Schmeller, p. 116) which aptly 
1 I may perhaps refer to my remarks in the Classical Review, July 1932, p. 142 f. in a note on Mr 
S. Gaselee’s interesting essay on The Transition from the Late Latin Lyric to the Medieval Love 


Poem, Cambridge (Engl.), 1931. 

? E. Dummler, Anselm der Peripatetiker, Halle, 1872, p. 94. 

*L. N. d’Olwer, ‘L’Escola poética de Ripoll en els segles x—x1u,’ Institut d’Estudis Catalans, 
Seccié histérico-argueoldgica, Anuari MCMXV-XX, vol. vi (Barcelona: 1923), 46. 
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illustrates this suggestion. It is a song on the concordance of the elements, that 
is, on love in nature, and at the end the poet says, 

ista Phrison decantabat 

iuxta regis filiam, 

egram que se simulabat, 

dum perrexit per viam 

desponsari. 


sed hec gnanus 

notans sponso retulit, 

mox truncatus ut profanus, 
tandem sponso detulit. 


The reference here is plainly to some well-known episode in a story of which 
Phrison was the hero, and many years ago Patzig conjectured that it is this 
Phrison who is mentioned, towards the end of the twelfth century, by Guiraut 
de Cabreira as a subject of minstrel lays.' It will be observed that the story is 
summarized with such brevity that it is all but impossible to expand it into a 
connected narrative. It is not necessary here to reproduce Patzig’s reconstruction 
of the tale, as my present concern is only to show that the poet expected his 
readers to be familiar with the details. 
I have already said that I do not wish to draw the conclusion that our poem is 

a ‘condensation’ of a vernacular pastourelle-theme. For one thing, it is highly 
unusual in a pastourelle for the lady to take the initiative.’ It is true that there 
is such a situation in Carmina Burana (No. 63, Schmeller, p. 155) 

exiit diluculo 

rustica puella 


cum grege cum baculo 
cum lana novella. 

sunt in grege parvulo 
ovis et asella 

vitula cum vitulo 
caper et capella. 
conspexit in cespite 
scolarem sedere: 

quid tu facis, domine? 
veni mecum ludere. 


But we need hardly classify this piece as a pastourelle proper. It is related to the 
genre indeed, as is most of the poetry of love adventure.’ And this is all that we 
wish to suggest for the Manerius poem. It is the versification of a popular tale, 
which belongs to the poetry of love-adventure, a poetry which is not derived from 
classical antecedents or the tradition of the schools, but flows from the vast reser- 
voir of vernacular song. 

LonDON 


1 H. Patzig, ‘Zu Guiraut de Cabreira,’ Roman. Forsch., tv (1891), 549 f. 

2 But this is the case in Gavaudan’s pastourelle, L’ autre dia, per un mati, Jean Audiau, La Pas- 
tourelle dans la poésie occitane du moyen-dge (Paris, 1923). p. 22. 

3 It should be noted as well that the Pastourelle in its developed form is a narrative in the first 
person; even though originally it may have been in essence a dance-dialogue, as Gaston Paris believed. 
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Arthur and Gorlagon 


ARTHUR AND GORLAGON 
By A. HAGGERTY KRAPPE 


Some five years ago! I endeavored to prove the Oriental origin of the central 
plot at the base of the Cymro-Latin prose romance of Arthur and Gorlagon. This 
plot, as is well known,’ is a combination of two themes, The Werewolf, as found, 
for example, in the lai of Bisclavret* and The Hand and the Child, so called by 
Professor G. L. Kittredge. The Werewolf may be briefly summed up as follows: 
A witch transforms her husband into a wolf, because he has surprised her with 
her paramour, or, more simply, because she wants to rid herself of her husband 
to give all her attention to his rival. The werewolf wins the favor of a king and 
with his help recovers his human shape. In the end he transforms his wife in 
her turn. The Hand and the Child is even less complicated: The hand of a demon 
(witch) comes down the chimney of a homestead to snatch from their cradle the 
children of a certain man (usually a prince) shortly after their birth. To demon- 
strate the Oriental provenance of the combination of the two themes, I was able 
to cite a Sudanese folk-tale’ made up of the same elements, joined to an addi- 
tional one, likewise of Near Eastern origin. Although there can be little thought 
of the Celtic tale having influenced this African variant, it may yet be said, 
perhaps, that an isolated story such as the Sudanese, culled moreover from a ter- 
ritory that has been for some time under British rule, is not as decisive in the 
matter as would be desirable.* I am all the more happy to have found two more 
variants, made up of the same combination and hailing from Russia, the one a 
Mordvinian, the other an Ossetic tale. I begin by outlining the former.’ 


A magician is transformed into a yellow dog by his wife, a notorious witch, whom he 
has surprised with her lover. In his new shape he wins the friendship of a shepherd and a 
merchant. The queen of the country, who has lost two sons, snatched from their cradle 
by the werewolf’s wife, hears of the dog’s watchfulness and fidelity. Before the birth of 
her third son she requests the merchant to lend her the animal. The werewolf succeeds in 
saving the child from the witch. Some time after, he is seized with a longing for the un- 
faithful wife. He runs home but finds the witch once more in the genial company of her 
paramour. Recognising her husband, she transforms the dog into a sparrow. A little 
later she is in her turn seized with longing for her mistreated marriage partner: she catches 
the sparrow and renders him his human form. Then she bids him go to the queen with the 


1 Balor with the Evil Eye (New York, 1927), p. 80 ff. 

2G. L. Kittredge, in (Harvard) Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, v111 (1903), 149 ff. 
Cf. Kemp Malone, in PMLA., xi (1928), 397 ff. Since the author of the last-named study was 
ignorant of the folk-tale material, using as a sole basis the Persian chap-book of Giil and Sanaubar, 
I have contented myself with referring to his article wherever we find ourselves inagreement. Results 
reached independently by two investigators working from altogether different bases quite naturally 
enjoy added weight. On the other hand, there is nothing more sterile than a controversy when the 
premises differ as widely as Professor Malone’s and my own. 

3 Karl Warnke, Die Lais der Marie de France (Halle, 1925), p. exxi ff. 

‘ Kittredge, op. cit., p. 222 ff. 

5S. E. Yacoub Artin Pacha, Contes populaires inédits de la vallée du Nil (Paris, 1895), p. 157. 

* Cf. E. Brugger, in Zeitschrift fiir franzisische Sprache und Literatur, i111, 355. 

7A. A. Shakhmatov, Mordovski etnografiteskij sbornik (St. Petersburg, 1910), p. 371; ef. C. Fil- 
lingham Coxwell, Siberian and Other Folk-Tales (London, 1925), p. 568 ff. 
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two first-born sons of the latter, the very ones she had abducted previously. The queen 
and her husband naturally reward him quite liberally. Returned home, the good man 
transforms his wife into a mare and makes her work hard to carry stones and timber for 
the building of a new house. This task ended, he gives her back her human shape. After 
this, this model couple lives happy ever after and in the greatest conceivable harmony! 


The Ossetic story runs as follows:! 


The husband is transformed by his disloyal witch-wife into a duck and, later, into a dog. 
In this latter shape he makes himself useful to a priest, a shepherd and a rich man, whose ~ 
daughter is haunted by a devil. He catches the devil, who obligingly gives him a whip to 
retransform himself into a man. Returned home, he transforms his wife into a she-ass, 
her lover into an ass, and puts both of them to work. The whole tale is put in a frame 
revolving about the question: ‘Which is the greatest marvel?’ 


In regard to the Ossetic tale it is to be noted that the theme The Hand and 
the Child has been replaced by another, The Girl Haunted by a Demon, best known 
from the Book of Tobit.2 Yet the réle of the dog, found in no other variant of 
this theme, sufficiently indicates the former presence of The Hand and the Child. 

To the Russian texts I am able to add a Yugoslav story, from the collection 
of F. S. Krauss. It presents the following reading * 


A hunter possesses a bridle with which he is able to transform any creature into one of 
different character and shape. He has the weakness of telling his wife about it, who has 
nothing better to do than to take the bridle and to transform her husband into a shep- 
herd’s dog. In this shape he takes care of the emperor’s flocks. Now this emperor suffers 
from one great affliction: every time the empress gives birth to a child, the latter is stolen 
by a mountain vila. Hearing of the watchfulness and fidelity of the dog, the emperor sets 
him to watch over his youngest child that has just been born. The dog is successful in 
saving the child and capturing the vila. The grateful monarch rewards him with a gold 
medal. Thinking that for this reason he would not be unwelcome to his faithless wife, he 
now returns to her. She transforms him from a shepherd’s dog into a lap-dog. In this new 
shape he wins the friendship of a hunter whom he helps in the chase. Having again re- 
turned to his wife, he is transformed into a wren. Some time after she marries another 
man. One day the wren flies into the house and against the bridle, thereby transforming 
himself again into a man. Then he changes his wife into a mare, making her work hard 
for the rest of her life. 


There exist a number of other variants of this tale, which has been called the 
theme of the Czar’s Dog by a contemporary folklorist.‘ They all hail from the 
Slavonic countries, Hungary, and the Caucasus. In fundamental agreement with 
those quoted heretofore, they have moreover been summarized in a fairly recent 
study.5 

The Russian texts agree with the Irish mdrchen discussed by Professor Kit- 
tredge’ in the following details: 

(1) The disloyal wife transforms her husband successively into different animals, and 
she does so with a blow by a rod or a whip; 


1 Sbornik materialov po ethnografii, izdavajemy pri Daskovskom etnograficeskom muzeje (Mos- 
cow, 1885-88) 1, 117; cf. Coxwell, op. cit., p. 1008 ff. 

2 Sven Liljeblad, Die Tobiasgeschichte und andere Marchen mit toten Helfern (Lund, 1927). 

3 F.S. Krauss, Sagen und Marchen der Siidslaven (Leipzig, 1883-84) 11, 405 ff. 

‘ Walter Anderson, Roman Apuleja i narodnaja skazka (Kazan, 1914), p. 376-87; 612-33, vi-xi. 

SIbid. 6 Op. cit., p. 171. 
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(2) The wife is an adulteress; 

(8) The abduction of the royal children by a demon or witch (The Hand and the Child) ; 

(4) The witch abducting the children is identical with the unfaithful wife; 

(5) The werewolf is seized with a peculiar longing for home and therefore leaves his 
master after saving the latter’s youngest child; 

(6) The restitution of the two first-born princes; 

(7) One of the Russian tales, like the Irish, is encased in a frame. 


All Slavonic texts agree with the Sudanese, as against the Irish, in the absence 
of the story Canis." 

The theory of Professor Kittredge on the history of the tale may briefly be 
summarized as follows. There are four versions of The Werewolf: Bisclavret, 
Mélion, Arthur and Gorlagon, and the Irish mdrchen, of which the former three 
are ‘historical,’ that is, literary, variants, while the latter is an oral one. Arthur 
and Gorlagon as well as the mdarchen have combined The Werewolf with The Hand 
and the Child. Apart from this important difference, one may state, in a general 
way, that the Irish mdrchen and the Cymro-Latin romance are more complete, 
and also more complicated, than the other two ‘historical’ variants. In his com- 
parative study Professor Kittredge has throughout given preference to the ‘his- 
torical’ texts, explaining every instance where the mdrchen has a plus by accre- 
tion, i.e., the addition, in more or less recent times, of new motives absent from 
the archetype. Everywhere, in his view, the ‘historical’ variants represent the 
‘orthodox’ version, whilst the mdrchen has altered, changed, modified primitive 
données . . . The best example I can quote to bear out his view is his explanation 
of the difference between Bisclavret and Mélion on the one hand, Arthur and 
Gorlagon and the médrchen on the other. According to my illustrious contem- 
porary, The Hand and the Child, absent from the former two, was added to the 
common original of the latter two, a hypothetical version he calls y.? Again, if 
the marchen differs from the Cymro-Latin romance, in that the former has, whilst 
the latter lacks, the restitution of the king’s first-born children, Professor Kit- 
tredge holds that the plus of the mdrchen is an innovation to be credited to the 
story-teller who first put the matter in the form of a folk-tale.* 

As a matter of fact, the Sudanese and the Slavonic variants clearly show the 
following state of affairs. The Slavonic texts agree with z (reconstructed by Pro- 
fessor Kittredge) as against Bisclavret in that the transformation is brought about 
by the wife’s act,‘ with y (the common source of romance and mdrchen) as against 
z in point (7).5 The Sudanese and Slavonic texts agree with y as against z in 
point (3).° The Russian versions agree with the mdrchen as against the romance 
in points (1), (4), (5), and (6);’ the Yugoslav text agrees with the mdrchen in 
(1) and (5). Which means, were we to accept Professor Kittredge’s ‘Stammbaum- 
theorie’, the conclusion that these Oriental variants are derived from, or are 
most closely akin to, the Irish mérchen, a theory manifestly impossible. There 


1 Ibid., p. 245. 3 Ibid., p. 237. 

2 Ibid., p. 232. 4 Ibid., p. 169 ff. 

5 Ibid., p. 209. The frame is found only in the Ossetic variant. 

* The Ossetic text has replaced The Hand and the Child by another theme, though imperfectly. 
7 Motives (4) and (6) are naturally absent from the Ossetic text. 
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exists only one alternative: the mdrchen (Irish, Sudanese, Slavonic) represents 
the original and most complete version from which all the ‘historical’ texts are 
derived. It is, then, not the mdrchen that shows a plus (though contaminations 
of the mdrchen with other folktales there have assuredly been), but it is the his- 
torical texts that show a minus, to be explained by their derivation from poor, 
that is, mutilated and incomplete, oral variants of the marchen.’ It would in- 
deed be difficult to find a better substantiation of the well-known claim made 
by the Finnish school of folklorists, namely, that the ‘norm,’ reconstructed from 
all the oral variants of a given mdrchen, deserves more confidence, stands closer 
to the archetype of the tale, than do the ‘historical’ variants.” 

The mdrchen in question is doubtless of Oriental origin, as is proved by its 
existence in Upper Egypt, in the Caucasus, in Russia, and among the Yugoslavs. 
The Orient is moreover known to be the home of the tale relating how an un- 
faithful wife, a witch, transforms her husband into an animal and is in the end 
transformed by him.’ These facts spell the doom of any attempt on the part of 
certain Celtomaniacs to connect the tale with the Irish mythology.‘ On the con- 
trary, the Irish fairy of certain texts is but the alter ego, owing to a late modifica- 
tion, of the Oriental witch-wife, and her ‘Otherworld’ lover is simply the Irish 
form secondarily assumed by the Oriental demon lover, of whom more anon. 

There remains the thorniest problem of all: What exactly was the reading of 
this mdrchen? Needless to say, it must have contained the points shared by the 
Oriental and the Irish variants, that is, points (1) to (7), as enumerated above. 
Since it is, however, by no means certain that the oral versions alone should 
have preserved some of its original features, we must needs inquire whether the 
‘historical’ ones may not perchance have transmitted one or two that have been 
lost in the modern ones. First of all, what are we to think of the frame story? 

As we have seen, the frame story has been lost in all texts but the Irish, the 
Ossetic and the Cymro-Latin romance. In all three this frame story is a tale of 
quest. To quote the Ossetic variant: 

A certain hunter once killed a stag and roasted some of its flesh for his supper. Then 
he sat down to eat; but the stag revived and ran off a short distance, then, turning, it 
remarked in a human voice to the astounded man: ‘This is not a marvel; apply to Tsopan 
and question him; he will tell you of something marvellous.’ The hunter obeyed, went to 
the village, sought out Tsopan and told him what had occurred. Thereupon Tsopan re- 
lates our mdrchen. 


The conclusion is justified, I believe, that the Oriental mirchen that migrated 
to Europe was already encased in a quest story when it reached France or the 
British Isles. What sort of quest story was it? 

In the Irish mdrchen, as Professor Kittredge has pointed out,’ the adventurer 


1 If the reduction were due to literary preoccupations one would fail to see the proper reason: 
the mdarchen is by far the most interesting of the different versions. 

2 On this controversy cf. A. Wesselski, Mdrchen des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1925), p. xi ff. 

 Balor with the Evil Eye, p. 85; Tawney-Penzer, The Ocean of Story (London, 1924-28), 111, 194; 
vi, 5, 8, 56, 63. 

4 Kittredge, p. 189 ff., Cf. PMLA., xu, 417 ff. 

5 Op. cit., p. 212. 
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is required to learn the story as the penalty for losing a game to a supernatural 
challenger. Yet the evidence in this particular is worthless, the gambling acci- 
dent having been borrowed from a distinct tale. 

In the Ossetic variant the story is told as an example of a more miraculous 
one than a preceding one (the frame). Yet this latter is a fairly wide-spread theme 
and originally connected with the water of life in the Oriental Alexander ro- 
mances. The Macedonian conqueror, the story relates, comes to the fountain of 
life without knowing it. He and his companions sit down and prepare to roast 
a stag; but no sooner have they poured the water of the fountain over the meat 
than the animal comes back to life and runs off. Only then do they realize that 
they are near the fountain of life. The talking stag belongs to the Eustachius- 
Placidas cycle, likewise current in the Orient, whatever its origin. Thus the frame 
of the Ossetic story furnishes no satisfactory evidence. There only remains the 
romance of Arthur and Gorlagon. 

Arthur, by a gross breach of decorum, kisses his queen while they are at table. To un- 
deceive him about her affection for him in particular and about woman’s affection for man 
in general, she gives him the assuring news that he knows absolutely nothing about wom- 
an’s nature or her mind. Stung to the quick, the good king rides to King Gorgol to find 
out .., and so he does, though after a fairly long quest and from the mouth of the third 
person he is sent to. 


It must be clear at once that this frame story is the only one of the three that 
can be said to be logically connected with the mérchen proper. We suspect it 
therefore at the outset to represent the frame story of the archetype or at least 
to stand near to it. There are, however, a few logical flaws in this setting. 

In the first place, Arthur’s queen must know Gorlagon’s tale if she, as is likely 
enough, originally impesed the quest upon her husband.' But we are not told 
how she happens to know it. In the second place, we are at a loss to know what 
conceivable interest the queen can have in thus undeceiving her husband in re- 
gard to women. Her own interest, one would think, should rather suggest a con- 
trary course, and one would expect her rather to pull wool over his eyes. The 
Orient will again furnish us the key to this riddle. 

There exists a fairly well-known Oriental tale, of which I shall begin by sum- 
marizing a Caucasian variant.” I refer to the story of Giil and Sanaubar already 
quoted by Professor Kittredge.* 


A princess requires every one of her suitors, on pain of death, to solve the riddle: ‘What 
has Sanaubar done to Gil, and what has Giil done to Sanaubar?’ A poor young man 
presents himself and is advised to seek counsel with two divs and their sister. The former 
two are as helpless as himself; the latter bids him go to the palace of Solomon. There he 
beholds a handsome man accompanied by a little dog, whom he feeds, giving the left- 
overs to a beautiful woman kept in a cage. Having introduced himself to the man, our 
hero is asked to dinner but refuses the invitation unless told the story of the woman. 

The owner of the palace then informs him that he is himself Gil and that the woman 


1 That such was the original reading would follow from the fact that in all three versions the quest 


is imposed upon the hero by another person. 
2 A. v. Haxthausen, Transkaukasia (Leipzig, 1856), 1, 326 ff. 
3 Op. cit., p. 250. 
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is Sanaubar. He is willing to tell him the story but he thinks it but fair to inform him also 
that he will be obliged to kill him immediately after. Knowing that he has to die in any 
case, whether or no he know the tale, our hero, driven on by curiosity, requests it. It runs 


briefly as follows: 

The woman in question, Gil’s wife, has a number of demon lovers. One day Giil sur- 
prises her, puts all but one to sleep with a drug dropped into their wine, and wounds the 
chief, aided by his dog. This only surviving demon is the lover of the princess wooed by 
our hero. For her disloyalty Gil treats Sanaubar in the fashion just related. Our hero 
escapes the wrath of Giil, returns to the king’s court and reveals the secret of the princess. 


This story is known to be of Persian provenance;! Giil and Sanaubar mean 
‘rose’ and ‘cypress’ respectively in the Persian language. There are at least six 
Hindustani versions known. In the Vulgar Persian chapbook (which in this point 
is doubtless closer to the original*) the name of the betrayed husband is Sanaubar, 
that of the disloyal wife, Giil. So great is the former’s wrath that he has made a 
vow to put everyone to death who mentions to him the name of the faithless Giil. 
The quester, sent out on this errand by a cruel fair one, is called Almas and is 
the youngest of a number of brothers who have all wooed the princess and met 
with a speedy death. Alm4s wins the favor of Sanaubar and induces him to 
promise him his life no matter what he may do. Only then does he ask the fatal 
question. Sanaubar is willing to tell him the story but warns him that he must 
kill him afterwards. As our hero persists, he is shown a dog with a necklace of 
jewels and a most beautiful woman loaded with chains. The dog is fed with the 
most delicious viands; but the woman is given the sight of a severed negro’s 
head on a platter and for food the left-overs of the dog’s meal. This woman is 
Giil, whose story is now told by Sanaubar, though still with the greatest reluc- 
tance. Giil had been in love with five negroes, of whom four took to flight at 
the husband’s approach. While the latter seizes the fifth, Giil attacks her lord 
and master from behind and hands the negro a dagger to kill him. He would 
indeed have been done for but for the loyal dog. Our hero escapes with his life 
because Sanaubar is unable to tell him the whole story, that is, why one of the 
negroes has taken refuge with the cruel princess that has sent out the quester 
and why he is actually hidden underneath her throne.’ 

I am able to add another Caucasian variant characterized by the following 
features. The name of the betrayed husband is Balai. The wife’s lovers are de- 
mons. With a simple blow of the whip the faithless wife transforms her lord and 
master (after his execution of the demons, of whom only one escapes) into a 
pregnant she-dog, seven years later into a mule, and after another seven years 
into a hawk. In this form he flies against the whip and recovers his human shape. 


1 Th. Benfey, Panschatantra (Leipzig, 1859), 1, 445. 

2 If I may venture a conjecture to account for the confusion of the two names, it is that Sanaubar 
was equated with Zenobia (the reading of the Caucasian variant) and thus thought to be the woman’s 
name. 

3 Adolf Strauss, Die Bulgaren (Leipzig, 1898), p. 257 ff.; F. Liebrecht, in Archiv fiir Literaturge- 
schichte, vt (1877), p. 598 ff.; Bolte-Polfvka, Médrchen-Anmerkungen, 1 (1913), 198, note; PMLA., 
XL (1928), 397 ff. 

4 Sbornik Svedeniti o kavkazskich gorcach, u, 5; cf. A. Dirr, Kaukasische Méarchen, Jena, 1920, 


p. 71 ff. 
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This accomplished, he changes the wife into a pregnant she-dog and after seven 
years into a mule. He ends up by transforming her into a creature half woman, 
half statue. In this shape she has to share her food with the dog. The cruel prin- 
cess of the quester is a sister of hers who has the surviving demon for paramour. 
Balai intends to slay the bold quester as soon as the tale is told, but he is foiled 
by a ruse. The quester escapes the arrows sent after him by his angry host. 
Finally, the story exists in an oral version taken down at Tashkent in recent 


times.' It reads as follows: 


The hero of the story is none other than the famous Hatem Tai, that model of Arab 
liberality.2 He sets out to woo a princess said to be still more liberal than himself. She 
consents to listen to him on condition that he will go to the City of Weepers* to find 
out the cause of their continual weeping. He does so, but, on making the necessary in- 
quiries, runs great risk of losing his ears. At last he accosts a man riding on an ox, who 
declares himself willing to comply with his request on condition that he first find out from 
a certain cripple the cause of the latter’s continuous sadness. The cripple sends him to a 
beautiful youth sitting in a hole in the ground. The latter requests him to go to the king- 
dom of Sanawar to find out that king’s relations with Giil. 

Hatem Tai succeeds in penetrating into that kingdom with the help of the bird Samrak, 
whom he has laid under an obligation. The bird warns him that Sanawar has all strangers 
put to death but advises him to use a subterfuge on being led to his execution, whereupon 
he, the bird, will save him. On arriving in the palace of Sanawar, Hatem Tai finds that 
monarch at dinner. The remainders of the food are given to Sanawar’s dog. When the 
latter is through, the left-over of the food is given to the hens. Hatem Tai asks for the 
reason of this queer arrangement. He is told bluntly that the matter is none of his business. 
In spite of that Sanawar is willing to tell him the story but adds that he will have him 
hanged as soon as it is finished. 

Sanawar had a wife named Giil whom he adored. Unfortunately, she was in love with a 
div with seven heads, the chief of a gang of forty divs. Sanawar once surprised her at one 
of her trysts and slew the forty divs. This done, he attacked the chief. During the frightful 
struggle the disloyal wife observed complete neutrality, while the king’s dog bit the div 
from behind and thus saved his master’s life. In punishment he transformed the woman 
into a hen, and that is why she has to content herself with the remnants of the dog’s 
meals. This is the tale, but to prevent Hatem Tai’s repeating it to others, Sanawar is 
going to have him executed. 

Mindful of the bird’s advice, our hero requests his host to allow him to perform his 
ablutions before being led to his death. Suspecting nothing, Sanawar gives his permission; 
but no sooner has our hero reached the spring than the bird comes swooping down and 
flies away with Hatem Tai on his back. Sanawar sends an arrow after him but only 
wounds the bird at the left wing. 

Hatem Tai reaches the youth in the hole, tells him the tale of Sanawar and Giil and is 
told that a woman, too, is at the base of the fair youth’s misfortunes. He then goes to the 
cripple to hear from him a similar tale of woe. This he relates to the man in the City of 
Weepers and is regaled by the latter with another story the motto of which is ‘Cherchez 
la femme!’ At last he reaches his princess, who very properly asks him if, after all he has 
heard, he is still willing to venture into the bonds of matrimony. With a truly American 
optimism he answers in the affirmative, and, mirabile dictu, the marriage turns out a 
complete success. 


1G. Jungbauer, Marchen aus Turkestan und Tibet (Jean, 1923), p. 147 ff. 

2 Cf. T. F. Crane, in The Romanic Review, xu, 193-215. 

3 Ibid., p. 208; Chauvin, Bibliographie, v, 242; P. W. Joyce, Old Celtic Romances (London, 1879), 
p. 137. 
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Before examining these individual variants for their value in our problem, 
let us note that the frame story of Giil and Sanaubar throws a complete and quite 
unexpected light upon the problem arising out of the frame story in Arthur and 
Gorlagon. The cruel princess of the Oriental romance knows the tale in quest of 
which she sends out her suitor, and she also knows that even if he should suc- 
ceed in reaching the palace of Sanaubar and in learning the tale, he would in 
any case not survive to bring the news and to reveal her secret: Sanaubar is in 
the habit of slaying those who ask him for the ghastly story — and he has the 
power of making this more than an idle threat; for he, too, is evidently a being 
of a higher order, certainly a magician. The cruel fair one does not really run 
much risk. The conclusion is evident, I think. Arthur’s queen, in a more com- 
plete lost version of the Cymro-Latin romance, likewise knew the story, and she 
sent Arthur out in the fond hope that he would never come back. There is only 
one logical flaw yet left: The cruel princess naturally had heard the tale from the 
surviving demon, her own paramour; but we are nowhere told that Arthur’s 
queen had such a demon-lover, and it is offhand most improbable that she ever 
had one. It is then virtually certain that even in the lost version we did not 
learn how she had come to the knowledge of the ghastly tale. Guinaver was of 
course no loyal wife: she, too, had a paramour, the noble Lancelot, and for this 
reason the unknown author of the romance thought fit to put her in the place 
of the unchaste Oriental princess. Though he could not, of course, do away with 
the logical flaw pointed out above and plausibly expiain how the queen had ob- 
tained in the first place a knowledge of the ghastly story of Gorlagon, the sub- 
ject at least afforded one possibility of improvement: in the Oriental folk-tale 
the cruel princess by this means wishes to rid herself of unwelcome suitors; in 
the Occidental story Guinaver in this fashion wanted to get rid of her lord and 
master, King Arthur. The extant romance text represents this lost version but 
poorly: I am inclined to think that it was written down from memory, after an 
oral story heard by the author some time previously and only half understood. 

The view here set forth also explains what has never been explained before, 
namely why King Arthur is made to take the place and to play the réle of the 
anonymous quester of the médrchen and why his queen sends him on the perilous 
errand: his domestic misfortunes were commonly known in Mediaeval Wales, 
and thus the substitution and the choice was quite easy, at least for a story- 
teller well versed in the lore of the Round Table. 

The Persian chap-book and the Caucasian variant of Haxthausen do not con- 
tain the metamorphosis story; but the variant of Dirr does so. We are therefore 
justified, no doubt, in view of the readings presented by the Occidental variants, 
in supposing that the particular variant of Giil and Sanaubar that furnished the 
frame-story for Arthur and Gorlagon likewise had this feature. The chap-book 
and the text of Haxthausen have instead the theme of The Dog and the Lady, 
as Professor Kittredge has called it.! Now it is certainly no mere accident that 
the theme recurs in the Cymro-Latin romance, where its introduction had for 
consequence some re-arrangement of the metamorphosis story.” It is logical, I 


1 Op. cit., p. 245 ff. 2 Ibid., p. 246. 
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think, to conclude that the juxtaposition of the two themes in the romance is 
not due to an arbitrary grafting of The Dog and the Lady (from one of the many 
versions of the last-named theme circulating in mediaeval Europe)! but that 
it is simply the juxtaposition of two variants of Giil and Sanaubar, one of which 
had the metamorphosis story, whilst the other gave instead The Dog and the 
Lady. We must then assume that the Oriental méarchen was known in Western 
Europe in two different forms. 

The Sudanese and the Occidental variants are the only ones in which the hus- 
band is transformed into a wild animal (lion, wolf); in the Oriental tales he is 
regularly changed into a dog. The conclusion is justified, I believe, that the read- 
ing of the archetype is in this point represented by the Oriental texts and that 
the dog was, in the Occident, changed into a wolf under the influence of the were- 
wolf superstition. This influence has been most pronounced in the lai of Bis- 
clavret, where the hero has become a genuine werewolf. 

In the Slavonic texts and in the Caucasian version of Giil and Sanaubar re- 
corded by Dirr, but also in several of the Irish mérchen variants,? one of the 
animal forms assumed, though much against his own will, by the poor husband 
is that of a bird (sparrow, duck, wren, hawk, crane, etc.). I think it certain, 
therefore, that this feature formed part of the archetype. 

This detail has a very important bearing on the original dénouwement of the 
tale. In the Yugoslav version and in the Caucasian text of Giil and Sanaubar 
recorded by Dirr the bird flies against the magic bridle or whip and thus re- 
covers his human shape. The other variants offer no evidence: in the Ossetic 
story the devil haunting the princess very obligingly hands him a whip with 
which he retransforms himself into a man. In the Mordvinian tale the disloyal 
wife all of a sudden changes her mind and of her own free will renders him his 
human form. In the Irish mérchen the wolf recovers his human shape through 
the young prince he has saved and whom he induces to strike him with a magic 
rod. In all these texts the hero’s metamorphosis into a bird has then become a 
blind motive. The conclusion is in place, no doubt, that the Yugoslav and Dirr’s 
Caucasian texts represent the reading of the archetype for this particular point. 

The number of the successive metamorphoses also differs widely in the various 
texts, from four in one of the Irish variants* to two in the Mordvinian and Os- 
setic tales. The number is three in the Yugoslav, Dirr’s Caucasian and one of the 
Irish texts.‘ Bearing in mind the common occurrence of the number three in 
folk-tales in general,’ we are inclined to conclude that in the archetype, too, there 
were three different metamorphoses. 

Since one of the animal forms assumed by the husband, or rather imposed 
upon him, was that of a dog and another (the last) that of a bird, one naturally 
asks what the third was. 


1 Ibid., p. 246 ff.; PMLA., xim, 428 ff. 

2 Larminie, West Irish Folk-Tales and Romances (London, 1893), p. 10 ff.; J. Jacobs, More Celtic 
Fairy Tales (1895), p. 80 ff.; A. P. Graves, The Irish Fairy Book (1925), p. 213 ff. 

§ Larminie, op. et loc. cit. 

* K. Miiller-Lisowski, Irische V olksmdrchen (Jena, 1923), p. 306 ff. 

5 K. Krohn, Die folkloristische Arbeitsmethode (Oslo, 1926), p. 100 ff. 
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In the different animal forms, apart from those of wolf (dog) and bird, one 
occurs especially frequently, namely that of a horse, mule, or other beast of 
burden. It is met with in at least four Irish versions! and in the Caucasian variant 
of Giil and Sanaubar recorded by Dirr. Nor is this all. In the two Russian texts, 
which know only two successive metamorphoses of the husband, the wife is, 
in punishment, turned into a mare and a she-ass respectively. One is inclined 
to conclude that he does so in retaliation, having been first transformed by her 
into a beast of burden and put to work. Lastly, the bull of one of the Irish texts? 
and the deer of another* may well be secondary alterations of a more primitive 
mare or mule. It is to be noted also that in the Oriental tale of man and wife who 
transform each other into animals the form of a beast of burden is fairly com- 
mon.‘ I conclude, then, that the wicked wife of the archetype turned her hus- 
band into a horse (mule, ass), a dog and a bird successively. 

We must ask further, Why, if the victim recovers his former shape by flying, 
as a bird, against the magic bridle or whip, was the theme of The Hand and the 
Child included at all? The answer is simple. In all other animal shapes the un- 
fortunate husband had a definite task assigned to him: as a beast of burden he 
was put to hard labor by his fond wife, as a bird he recovered his human shape 
by the expedient we already know. Only as a dog (wolf) he had no particular 
réle to fill. As a mere stop-gap, then, The Hand and the Child was inserted and the 
metamorphosed man given the réle of the savior of the royal child. Then an- 
other dénouement presented itself: once the dog (wolf) wins the good will of the 
child’s father there is a possibility of his recovering his human shape through 
the latter’s gratitude and power. Thus the bird came to be a blind motive, as 
pointed out above. The recent character of this new dénowement may be judged 
from the fact that the various texts that have adopted it differ widely in cer- 
tain details. Thus in the Sudanese tale the king has at his court an expert wizard 
who disenchants our hero. In some of the Irish versions the wolf recovers his 
human shape through the little prince he has saved,® or through the boy’s father.® 
In one text he frightens the disloyal wife out of her wits so that she strikes him 
with the magic whip in self-defence and without meaning to disenchant him.’ 
In the Cymro-Latin romance the king forces the disloyal wife to disenchant her 
husband. In the Mordvinian version she renders him his human shape without 
any motive whatever. In short, once the motive of the husband’s self-help in 
bird-shape was dropped, every story-teller seems to have followed his own whim 
in adopting a suitable dénouement. But I repeat, though secondary, this new 


1 Larminie, op. et loc. cit.; J. Curtin, Hero-Tales of Ireland (London, 1894), p. 323 ff.; G. Dottin, 
Annales de Bretagne, xv, 268 ff.; P. Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts (London, 1866), 
p. 255 ff. 

2 Miiller-Lisowski, op. et loc. cit. 

3 Curtin, op. cit., p. 356 ff. 

‘ Chauvin, Bibliographie, v1, 198; Tawney-Penzer, op. cit., m1, 194, v1, 5, 8, 63; Anderson, op. 
cit., passim. 

5 Larminie, Miiller-Lisowski. 

6 Curtin, p. 323 ff.; Dottin; Kennedy. 

7 Curtin, p. 356 ff, 
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dénouement had been hit upon long before the tale reached Western Europe, as 
is proved by the readings of the Sudanese and the Mordvinian texts. 

The restitution of the royal children previously abducted has been shown by 
Professor Kittredge‘ to be peculiar to the tale of The Hand and the Child and to 
occur quite independently of The Werewolf. Yet again, the presence of the same 
feature in the Mordvinian story proves that it is by no means a recent addition 
of the Irish story-teller, as the great American scholar conjectured.” On the con- 
trary, it, too, was part of the tale before it reached the Occident. 

In the matter of the punishment of the disloyal wife there are wide discrepan- 
cies. In Giil and Sanaubar as well as in Arthur and Gorlagon she is punished by 
having to share her food with her husband’s dog (The Dog and the Lady). In 
the Caucasian text of Dirr she has to undergo this humiliating treatment after 
having been transformed into a creature half woman half statue. In Bisclavret 
she loses her nose and is banished. In one Irish text she is in her turn changed 
into a wolf.’ In the Mordvinian and Yugoslav texts she is turned into a mare, 
in the former temporarily, no doubt to teach her mores, in the latter for the rest 
of her life. In the Ossetic variant she is turned into a she-ass. Only in several 
of the Irish versions does she come off scot-free.* We may say off-hand that the 
last-named peculiarity is certainly secondary, the result of Christian ethics. Such 
meek solutions are foreign to the spirit of the old folk-tales, which are all most 
emphatic upon seeing stern justice dealt to the evil-doers no matter what their 
sex. Poetic justice requires that the disloyal wife undergo the same treatment 
she had meted out to her husband, in other words, that she be metamorphosed 
in her turn. In other words, I believe that the Irish text of Curtin, the Mord- 
vinian, Yugoslav, and Ossetic variants here represent the reading of the arche- 
type. The dénouement of Giil and Sanaubar (The Dog and the Lady) is that of a 
different, though closely related, tale. The reading of Dirr’s Caucasian text has 
no bearing on the problem, since it is due to a contamination of Giil and Sanaubar 
with another Oriental marchen, that of The Young King of the Black Islands. 

There are still a few minor points that need clearing up. In the Cymro-Latin 
romance the quester comes successively to three men, Gorgol, Gorbeil, and 
Gorlagon. Only the last one tells the story. Professor Kittredge concludes that 
the three personages are really identical, a feature not uncommon in Celtic folk- 
lore. That may be so. More important is the fact that the three men correspond 
to the three divs consulted in Haxthausen’s Caucasian variant of Giil and Sanau- 
bar, to the three old men (hermits) who are commonly consulted by the quester 
in folk-tales all over the world. If Dr Kittredge’s conjecture is correct, it is well 
to note again the secondary character of the ‘Celtic’ feature. 

In Arthur and Gorlagon the quester, in accordance with his vow, must refuse 
his host’s invitation to dinner until told the tale. Twice he neglects to do this; 
the third time he insists and hears the story before he consents to sit down at, 
the table. What more typically ‘Celtic’ trait could one ask for? Unfortunately 


1 Op. cit., p. 224 ff. 2 [bid., p. 237. * Curtin, p. 356 ff. 
‘ Curtin, p. $23 ff.; Larminie, Dottin, also in Mélion. 
5 Chauvin, Bibliographie, v1, 56 ff. 
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the same motive, with but a very slight modification,' recurs in the Caucasian 
text of Haxthausen, a clear proof of the prudence needed in pronouncing on the 
famous ‘celticity’ of a given folk-lore theme. 

The wife’s disloyalty is brought out in most texts, the Occidental’ no less than 
the Oriental; it may therefore safely be claimed as part of the archetype. Her 
paramour is a demon in Giil and Sanaubar. In the Irish texts he is a strange fig- 
ure, a ‘wild man,” a cripple,‘ a shapeshifter,® a ‘dark tall man,” a ‘dark man of the 
wife’s own country” who has put her under a spell, the swineherd.* We have of 
course no difficulty in recognizing in the ‘tall dark man’ of Curtin’s second text 
and the ‘dark man of the wife’s own country’ of Dottin’s the negro of the Persian 
chap-book,? in the ‘wild man’ and the ‘shapeshifter’ of Kennedy’s and Larminie’s 
versions the demon-lover of the original. As Professor Kittredge clearly saw," 
the cripple owes his réle to the influence of another Oriental tale, the prologue- 
frame of the Arabian Nights. Dr Kittredge also points out that in another Irish 
tale," a variant of the Perilous Princess, a deformed bard replaces the demon- 
lover.” There is however one more proof which my learned colleague appears to 
have overlooked. In a number of Irish texts" the king’s children, previously ab- 
ducted by the witch-wife, are in the power of a monster, the son of the witch, 
on whom the hero performs much the same operation by which Odysseus made 
himself famous when in the cavern of Polyphemos. Since no such monster son 
had been mentioned before in the texts in question, it will hardly be bold to pre- 
sume that in the lost original the giant in question was none other than the 
witch-wife’s paramour, the demon-lover in person! 

The child-stealing witch is identical with the unfaithful wife in the Irish ver- 
sions," in the original of Arthur and Gorlagon, and in the Mordvinian tale. In 
some Irish texts the witch’s son is referred to as having stolen the first-born 
children,"* which means, of course, in view of what has just been said about this 
‘son’ of the witch’s, that it was really the witch’s paramour that stole them. 
We may safely conclude, I believe, that in the archetype the royal children were 
abducted either by the witch or by her paramour, the demon-lover. That this 
was so comes out clearly in the extant text of Arthur and Gorlagon. There, in- 
stead of defending the child against the giant or hag, the wolf attacks the queen’s 
lover, an officer of the court. Evidently, in the lost original the child-stealing 
monster had indeed been an adulterer, not indeed of the queen, but of the were- 
wolf’s wife!!”7 The narrator had probably misunderstood the text of his model, 
an oral tale. 


1 He politely refuses to sit down at table so long as the lady is not invited and properly served. 

2 Kittredge, p. 187. 3 Kennedy, Larminie. * Curtin, p. 323 ff. 

5 Kennedy: he appears to be beautiful but near the end is compelled to resume his true form — 
that of a humpback. 

6 Curtin, p. 356 ff. 7 Dottin. 8 Miiller-Lisowski. 

§ On negro-lovers cf. Romania, tv1, 587; Cf. also PMLA., xi, 417. 

10 Op. cit., p. 188. “4 Kittredge, p. 234. 

11 Kennedy, p. 74 ff. 6 Tbid. 

12 Cf. Romania, iv1, 587. 16 Tbid., p. 235 f. 

13 Larminie, Dottin, Miiller-Lisowski. 17 Cf. also PMLA., xu, 419. 
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Having finished his narrative, the wizard wants to slay the quester. This is 
the reading of Giil and Sanaubar. Its existence in the archetype may be inferred 
also from the Irish texts. There the frame-story is complicated by a quest for 
the Sword of Light! in the possession of the same person who knows the story. 
The Quest of the Sword of Light is an independent tale’ artificially fused with our 
miirchen. In Kennedy’s version the quester rides three times to the residence of 
the wizard, summoning him to give up the sword and to tell the story. He rides 
off as swiftly as possible after each summons, hotly pursued by the enchanter. 
The first time, the enchanter cuts his horse in two; the second time, he cuts off 
his horse’s hind-legs; the third, his blow is altogether harmless.* Weary and worn 
out the wizard falls asleep.‘ Then the hero enters his bed-room and steals the 
sword. At last, waking him up, he compels him, sword in hand, to tell the story. 
It is clear that the two stories, our mirchen and The Quest of the Sword of Light 
have nothing in common but the pursuit of the hero by a supernatural being. 
This is the reason of their fusion. This means, of course, that the variant of the 
miirch en that reached Ireland must have contained the hair’s breadth escape 
of the hero, must have resembled, in this point, the Oriental tale of Giil and 
Sanaubar. 

One last point requires discussion. In one Irish version the wizard is none other 
than the famous Balor with the Evil Eye.5 One naturally asks, Why this at- 
tribution? Professor Kittredge® and, after him, Dr Gruffydd’ suggest that the 
beil of the Welsh Gorbeil in Arthur and Gorlagon may be equated with Welsh 
bala, which means ‘wolf.’ On the other hand, Dr Gruffydd has amply proved that 
the Welsh Beli is the equivalent of the Irish Balor. So he states that ‘it is quite 
possible that both names mean ‘wolf.’ If so, it was quite natural that the story 
of the werewolf should in Ireland become attached to Balor.’ This ingenious 
theory suffers indeed but from one difficulty and a formidable one, at least in 
my opinion. It would presuppose the Welsh and Irish story-tellers who received 
the tale from the Orient to have been expert mythologists and philologists, to 
have known that Beli-Balor means ‘wolf.’ With all due respect for my learned 
contemporaries I must say that I believe nothing of the kind. The true explana- 
tion of the strange attribution of the tale to a figure of the ancient Irish mythol- 
ogy is nearer at hand: in Dirr’s Caucasian text of Giil and Sanaubar the wizard’s 
name is Balai! Quite naturally, any Irish story-teller who heard the Oriental 
tale, somewhere in Palestine or Syria, on the road from Antioch to Edessa or 
from Edessa to Jerusalem, would, at the mere sound of that name, think of 
his own wizard Balor with the Evil Eye of Tory Island memories, and he would 
unhesitatingly substitute Balor for Balai. Now we have seen above that of all 
versions of Giil and Sanaubar passed in review the Caucasian one of Dirr comes 
closest to the mdrchen: it, too, has replaced The Dog and the Lady by the metamor- 


1 Kittredge, p. 213 ff. 3 For the variants cf. Kittredge, p. 219 f. 

2 Tbid., p. 214 ff. ‘ Variants: ibid., p. 220. 

5 Curtin, p. 323 ff. On Balor cf. my book bearing the same title, p. 1 ff., and W. J. Gruffydd. 
Math vab Mathonwy, Cardiff, 1928, passim. 

® Op. cit., p. 205. ’ Op. cit., p. 280. 
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phosis story. The conclusion to be drawn from such a state of facts imposes it- 


self, I think. 
On the basis of the foregoing considerations and comparisons we may then 


reconstruct the following archetype of the story. 


A prince woos a cruel princess who requests every one of her suitors to go in quest of 
a certain wizard (Balai) and to learn from him a certain tale which he is so reluctant to 
tell that he puts to death whoever asks him for it. Our hero, after a lengthy quest, in the 
course of which he receives the advice of two old men, finally arrives at the dwelling of 
the wizard and asks the fatal question. The enchanter first wants to elude it by inviting 
him to dinner; but the guest refuses to touch food before he has been satisfied on the sub- 
ject of his quest. The wizard then begins his tale, not, however, without having warned 
the bold young man that at the end of the story he will have to slay him. 

The wizard had been married to a witch in love with a demen. To rid herself of her 
husband, she turned him successively into the shapes of a beast of burden, a dog and a 
bird. As a beast of burden he had to work hard and undergo mistreatment. As a dog he 
managed to rescue the king’s youngest son from his witch-wife, who had already abducted 
several, probably two,' of the royal children. As a bird he recovered his human form by 
flying against the magic rod, whip, or bridle. Then he turned the disloyal wife into a 
beast of burden and wounded the lover and restored the king’s first-born children ab- 
ducted by the witch or her demon-lover some time previously. The demon took refuge 
with the cruel princess, whose paramour he now is and whom he had told the tale. Thus 
the wizard, the demon and the princess are the only human beings that know it, and they 
shall remain the only ones to know it. 

With these words the wizard wants to put to death the quester, who escapes by a ruse; 
the wizard pursues him but fails to wound him. Arrived at the king’s court, he tells his 
tale. His statements are verified: the demon-lover is found and put to death, the princess 
duly punished. 

This tale also reached the Occident in still another variant. There is no metamorphosis. 
The husband surprises the guilty pair and attacks the demon. The disloyal wife rushes to 
the rescue of her paramour and would have slain her husband but for the latter’s loyal 
dog. The demon-lover escapes to take refuge with the princess of the frame-story. The 
unfaithful wife is condemned henceforth to live on the left-overs of the dog’s meals. 


In regard to the time of the story migration from Orient to Occident I have 
already made a suggestion: it is a result of the crusades. Some Irish or Welsh 
bards had picked it up, in two different variants, in the countries of the East, 
and repeated it at home, assimilating it to the machine of the Old Irish epic saga. 
It would be difficult to find a better example for and a more conclusive proof of 
Th. Benfey’s general theory concerning story migration from Orient to Occident 
during the Middle Ages. 


Tue GreorGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WasaHineTon, D. C. 


1 Kittredge, p. 227, 233. 
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THE DRAGONS OF WESSEX AND WALES 
By J. S. P. TATLOCK 


Tue dragon during the middle ages seemed quite as much an actuality as the 
elephant or camel; it was oftener said to be seen, even if never seen. Isidor of 
Seville in the seventh century says it is the largest of living creatures, and has a 
crest, an erectile tongue and a powerful tail.! The thirteenth century encyclo- 
paedist Vincent of Beauvais adds that it has wings and a yellowish and black 
face; some have feet, but this is rare.? Reports of dragons are constantly retailed 
by English chroniclers. They are heard of as battling each other in the sky, as 
seen passing over on their own errands, as ominous, and rarely as arriving and 
spreading ravage. As mere specimens from Matthew Paris, they were seen in the 
sky before the Danish invasions, and in 1233.3 Most convincing of all, in 1405 
we are told a huge dragon appeared near Sudbury (probably Suffolk), killed 
sheep and shepherds, and was vainly attacked with arrows, which rebounded 
clattering from its scaly sides; it betook itself to a marsh, and was seen no more. 
The Laon canons who visited England in 1113 are made to say they saw a dra- 
gon with five heads and sulphurous breath burning Christchurch in Hampshire.‘ 
Dragons were the kind of phenomenon which might be seen last year or next 
year, were common in the next country and not unknown in the next province. 
They are not merely ferocious, but. in the earliest belief sometimes wise and pro- 
tective. Hence their interest and symbolism for the mediaevals. 

The likeness of a dragon as ensign came from the East, where it was wide- 


spread, and was adopted by the Romans about 175 A.D. Used in the fourth cen- 
tury for the ensign of the cohort,’ as the eagle was that of the legion of ten 
cohorts, it was a chief military ensign, and a red or purple dragon was used by the 
emperor in warfare and ceremonial. There are many full accounts of it in late 
classical and early Christian writers; it was modeled of colored cloth, and set at 
the top of a staff, to swell and writhe and hiss as blown open by the wind, like 
the pennons on ships and landing-fields now used to show how the wind blows.® 


1 Etymol., xu, 4 (Patrol. Lat., uxxxtt, 442). 

2 Speculum Naturale, xx1, 29. Ample information as late as in Konrad Gesner, De Serpentibus 
(German version, Heidelberg, 1613), pp. 35'-43"; Ulysses Aldrovandus, Serp. et Drac. Hist. (Bologna, 
1640), pp. 312-360; Joannes Jonstonus, Hist. Nat. de Serp. (Amsterdam, 1657), pp. 32-37; G. C. 
Kirchmaier, De Drac. Volantibus (Wittenberg, 1675); Fr. Tiedemann, Anatomie ...d. Drachens 
(Nuremberg, 1811), pp. $1 ff. We learn the color of its flesh (vitreus), and the length of its intestines 
(120 ft.); some have and some have not wings and feet. Also S. A. Cook on Serpent-Worship in 
Encycl. Brit., eleventh ed. 

3 Chron. Maj. (Rolls Series), 1, 361, 11, 243; Roger of Hoveden (Rolls Ser.), 1, 26; cf. William of 
Jumiéges, Patrol. Lat., cxi1x, 869. 

4 Annales Henrici Quarti (in Trokelowe’s Chronica, Rolls Ser., 1866), p. 402; Migne, Patr. Lat., 
cLVI, 981. 

5 Vegetius, De Re Militari, 1, 23, 1, 7. 

* Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. des Antig. Gr. et Rom. (Paris, 1877), tv, 1321; Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encycl. (Stuttgart, 1905), v, 1633-34; Ducange, Glossarium, s.v. Draco. (Sculptures or pictures 
of such dragon-ensigns may be found on the column of Trajan (cf. the studies of it by G. Cerosa and 
C. Cichorius) and the arch of Septimius Severus (cf. Daremberg and Saglio, op. cit., and La Grande 
Encyclopédie, as well as descriptive treatments of the Bayeux Tapestry, etc.). 
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This was retained in Constantinople as a ¢\dyovka (flammula, banner), the 
dpaxévreov, among others borne before the emperor by great officials on certain 
occasions;! and also as an army-ensign.? The Continental Saxons, according to 
Widukind of the tenth century, had a ‘signum . . . sacrum, leonis atque draconis 
et desuper aquilae volantis insignitum effigie.* The western emperor Otho rv, at 
the battle of Bouvines, 1214, had a golden dragon-standard much like that of 
the ancient Romans, made of cloth to swell out with the wind, with wings and 
tail and gaping jaws, and set upon the top of a shaft surmounted by an eagle; 
it was carried by a car,‘ as standards were in the twelfth century and later in 
various places from Yorkshire to Italy. A four-wheeled car also carried the 
‘standardum altissimum Dragonem desuper deferentem’ of the Count of Fland- 
ers, according to the early thirteenth-century abbot of Andres.‘ It is hardly nec- 
essary to mention dragons of apparently other ancestry. In Scandinavia they 
are familiar, especially as figure-heads of ships, and appear thus in a poem of 
about the year 1000, and about a century later.* As typifying Satan, evil, heresy 
they abound in literature; their effigies were carried in church processions, and 
figure in the religious wars of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Most of this 
is pre-armorial, but they became not uncommon in arms; always up to the 
present day less common in the fixed, hereditary scutcheon, which dates from the 
twelfth century, than as armorial crests or supporters, both a century or two 
later, and more readily adopted and changed.’ 

Among the French there seems to be no historical evidence of the dragon- 
ensign. In seven early Norman historians there is no indication that it was used 
by their dukes before (or after) the conquest of England, in spite of the ap- 
pearance of the dragon in Norse mythology and usage recorded later. At Hast- 
ings William had a vexillum of St Peter sent by the Pope. Ducange quotes from 
a very late manuscript a statement as to the feudal duty of carrying the dragon 
of the Duke of Normandy, but this may well have become attached to Normandy 
through Richard I or another English king. I find no other suggestion of a ducal 
dragon in Normandy.® Still less in France proper. I find in no historian either 
mediaeval or modern any suggestion that it was ever used by the French. Their 


1 De Officiis C’ politanis, (cap. 6), attributed to Codinus Curopalates, of the fifteenth century 
(Patrol. Gr., cuvu, 65, 71; Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., x1v, 48, 54, 283 f.). 

27a oxebn tT&v Apaxovaplwy, in De Cerimon. Aulae Byz., 1, 1, of Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
(tenth century; in Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., xv1, 11, xvu, 81). 

3 Res Gestae Saz., 1, 11 (Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., 1, 422). 

4 G. le Breton, Philippis, x1, 20-31 (Soc. Hist. Fr., 1882-85, txviu, ii, 318-319). 

5 Willelmi Chronica Andrensis (Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., xxtv, 684 ff.). 

6 Vigfusson and Powell, Corp. Poet. Boreale (Oxford, 1883), u, 217; William of Malmesbury, 
Gesta Regum (Rolls Ser., 1887-89), p. 486; Heimskringla (ed. Finnur Jénsson, Copenhagen, 1911), 
p. 46, K. 9. In the last (p. 209, K. 49) St Olaf (died 1030) is said to have had a white banner with a 
serpent on it (ormr, not dreki). 

7 Excellent and critical article on Heraldry by Barron, Encycl. Brit., 11th ed. 

8 The poem Normannicus Draco takes its title from the Germanicus draco in the Prophecies of 
Merlin, and has no relation to the present matter. But if the Normans, or the English about 1169, 
had had a dragon-standard, it would have been pretty certain to appear in a very long poem so 
named. Its author loved quips, and would have invented some about it. 
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royal standards were the oriflamme, or banner of St Denis, which dates from the 
eleventh century, and the lilies. Yet in spite of this it is clear, especially through 
romances from the later twelfth to the later fourteenth century,? that French 
writers were aware of the existence of the dragon-ensign, whether through the 
Norman-English and other royal usage, or minor use in France. It evidently 
impressed the French. 


We first hear of the ‘dragon of Wessex’ at the battle of Burford fought be- 
tween Cuthred of Wessex and thelbald of Mercia in 752. The account by the 
twelfth century Henry of Huntingdon states that the prominent ealdorman 
Edelhun preceded the West-Saxons, ‘regis insigne draconem scilicet aureum 
gerens,’ and stabbed the Mercian standard-bearer.’ While much of Henry’s full 
detail is of the commonplace kind easy to invent, some ensign at least in the 
hands of Edelhun is not of this kind, and was probably derived from a lost source. 
At the battle of Assandun in 1016 (again according to Henry), between Ed- 
mund Ironside and Cnut, the former rushed into the fight, ‘loco regio relicto, 
quod erat ex more inter draconem et insigne quod vocatur Standard’ (p. 184). 

We are on quite solid ground with the battle of Hastings. Here none of the 
many early written authorities mentions the dragon-ensign as such;‘ it appears 
vaguely as his vexillum, or (probably) gonfanon. But the Bayeux tapestry suffices, 
the astonishing accuracy of which is recognized by everybody. Almost at the end 
of it Harold is seen falling with an arrow in his face, as stated by the written ac- 
counts, directly by the dragon-ensign; which is the modeled image of a chunky, 
twisting snake with two legs and small wings, red and probably gold in color, 
and streaming horizontally from its head on the top of a shaft.5 

Here the dragon-ensign disappears for a century and a quarter. While in the 
next five reigns battles are less important than sieges, still there are seven or so of 
important engagements which constantly appear in the records. Of the records 
for these reigns some three dozen are specially listed by Charles Gross;* they 
frequently mention verilla and the like (sometimes with descriptions) as borne 
in these fights, but never the dragon. Further, it appears nowhere, in the English 
or any army, in the many long crusade-chronicles in the Recueil des Historiens 
des Croisades. 


1E. g., G. le Breton, Gesta Philippi, Philippis (Soc. Hist. Fr., 1882-85), 1, 281, 1, $19). 

2 Passages in Ducange’s and Godefroy’s dictionaries. ‘O vos aveiz vostre dragon,’ says Hector to 
Priam in Benoit’s Roman de Troie, 1. 8044 (ed. Constans, Soc. Anc. T. Fr., 1, 435). 

3 Rolls Series, 1879, p. 121. The detail is not in extant versions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(Henry’s main source along here), nor in Florence of Worcester, nor William of Malmesbury’s two 
Gesta. Matthew Paris (Chron. Maj., R. S., 1, $41) gives the detail (‘aureus draco depictus’), appar- 
ently from Henry; also Roger of Hoveden (R. S. 1, 20), indirectly from Henry. 

‘Lists in Freeman, Dict. Nat. Biogr. (under Harold), J. H. Round, Feudal England (London, 
1895), pp. 332 ff. 

5 Reproduction Compléte de la Tapisserie (Tostain, Editeur, Bayeux); Hilaire Belloc, Book of the 
Bayeux Tapestry (London, 1914); A. Levé, La Tapiss. de B. (Paris, 1919), pl. v1; F. R. Fowke, pl. 
LXXVI. 

6 Sources and Literature of English History (2nd. ed.), pp. 329-30. 
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But from Richard 1’s day we hear much of it for over a century and a half. 
Richard carried a dragon to foreign parts. Besieging Messina in 1190, ‘Rex 
Angliae procedit armatus, vexillum draconis terribile praefertur expansum,’ and 
the next year on the march in Palestine there was uncertainty as to who ought 
to carry the ensign, ‘draconem suum.” Richard’s dragon was remembered for 
many years by Gervase of Tilbury.? His brother too used the ensign. In 1216, 
Louis vi, invading England, hastened ahead of John, ‘quem audierat apud 
Wintoniam insigne bellicum draconem erexisse. . . . Sed Johannes . . . draconem 
suum deposuit et aufugit.’. . .2 Under the son of John we hear much more. In 
1244 Henry 111 gave the following order to Edward son of Odo, his goldsmith, 
painter, builder, and vestment-maker: ‘Fieri eciam faciat unum draconem in 
modo unius vexilli de quodam rubeo samitto, qui ubique sit auro extencellatus, 
cujus lingua sit facta tanquam ignis comburens et continue apparenter moveatur, 
et ejus oculi fiant de saphiris vel de aliis lapidibus eidem convenientibus, et illum 
ponat in ecclesia Beati Petri Westmonasteriensi contra adventum regis ibidem.”4 
Clearly just like Harold’s dragon, this splendid and formidable ensign did not 
stay in the abbey long. In 1245 the Welsh revolted, and the king went after them 
to the foot of Snowdon with a large army; so enraged that ‘signo draconis elevato 
suos procedere jussit in mortem eorum.”> Thus in the Snowdon region the red 
dragon was borne by the English against the Welsh. And later Henry once more 
displayed the dragon against the Welsh. In 1257, in his campaign against 
Llywelyn ab Gruffydd, the king ‘vexillum suum regale explicans, quasi draco- 
nem, qui nemini novit parcere, exterminium generale Walliae minabatur.’ To 
our day, says Matthew Paris, the dragon is carried as a vexillum before the 
king in battle. And again at the battle of Lewes in 1264: ‘Acies tamen regalis, 
quae signo regio, quod draconem vocant, digladiale mortis judicium prae- 
tendente, exstitit insignita, progreditur.”’ Once more, at Crécy in 1346, while the 
French displayed the oriflamme, ‘E contra rex Anglie iussit explicari suum vexil- 
lum, in quo draco armis suis togatus depingebatur et abinde fuit nuncupatum 
Drago.’* Though there were Welsh in the army, this was not a Welsh ensign 
as has been wrongly stated, but the royal English; and seems to be now not 
modeled, but a flag. 

After the mid-fourteenth century the dragon vanishes from among royal en- 
signs and the like. In Political Poems and Songs from Edward 1 to Richard 


1 Richard of Devizes. De Rebus Gestis Ric. Primi (ed. Stevenson, Engl. Hist. Soc., London, 1838) 
pp. 23-24; Roger of Hoveden’s Chron. (Rolls Ser.), m1, 129. 

2 P. 235 below. 

3 Ralph of Coggeshall, Chron. (Rolls Ser., 1875), p. 182. 

* Close Rolls, Henry 1, 1242-47 (London, 1916), p. 201. The Romans, too, kept theirs in temples. 

5 Knighton’s Chronicle (Rolls Ser.), 1, 234. 

® Chron. Maj. (Rolls Ser.), v, 648, 1, 228. 

7 Flores Historiarum (Rolls Ser.), 11, 495; also in Rishanger’s Chronicle (Rolls Ser.), p. 26; much 
the same in the Battle Abbey fragment, in Bémont, Simon de Montfort (Paris, 1884), p. 376; also 
Langtoft’s Chronicle (Rolls Ser., 1866-8), 11, 142. Robert Manning, in his translation of the last, mis- 
understands and gives a dragon-banner falsely to Simon de Montfort. 

* Geoffrey le Baker’s Chronicon, ed. E. M. Thompson (Oxford, 1889), p. 83. 
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n' we find the boar, eagle, leopard, and other royal devices, but dragons of no 
kind. At Agincourt the five banners of Henry v were of the Trinity, Saints Mary, 
George, and Edward, and the royal arms.? These since the end of the twelfth 
century had been three leopards, latterly quartered with the lilies of France. 
All through the French wars and those of the Roses the English dragon is no- 
where to be found. 

At this point we will make some generalizations about the ‘dragon of Wessex.’ 
This stock phrase is purely modern and has every appearance of originating with 
E. A. Freeman and his Saxonism. While it may be accurate, there is no basis for 
it except possibly in Henry’s account of the battle of Burford; and even there 
no evidence that the dragon was used in the West-Saxon army only. Later it is 
found in the royal English army, as in several foreign. Repeatedly called the 
royal ensign,’ it long antedates heraldry and national ensigns, and is not national 
or armorial, but official. Its function is double. It marks the king’s position in 
the sight of all; is honorable to carry, calamitous if thrown down, in case of need 
a rallying-point. At Hastings Harold’s estandart was a rallying-point and a resort 
for the wounded.‘ Just so in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s highly contemporary pic- 
ture of Arthur’s great victory over the Romans, the king’s post is at the rear, 
with his dragon verillum, to which in case of need the wounded and weary might 
betake themselves.® And further it is clear that this image of a formidable beast 
which was fully believed in, this flashing or ruddy image with its lifelike move- 
ments, was meant to inspire confidence in the English and fear in their opponents. 
The dragon is protective yet appalling, a good friend and a bad enemy. Who 
knows what tacit primitivenesses may have been in the Anglo-Saxon mind? The 
romance Athis says of this ensign, “Ce nous fait moult a redouter.”6 In half the 
passages quoted above its terrors are dwelt on.’ Likewise, until within a century, 
the feudal Japanese wore grotesque demonic helmets designed to inspire fear. 
The Chinese in our own day, becoming more sophisticated, have abandoned their 
fierce dragon-flag. And so the English in the fourteenth century seemingly aban- 
doned the extreme realism, and thén even the dragon-flag itself. 

Another reason for the change may be St George, whose victory over a dragon 
(believed to be derived from Perseus’) appears early. The connection of this 
Byzantine saint with England became closer after the first crusade. ‘Saint George’ 
appears as a war-cry under Richard 1 (it is said), and at the battle of Poitiers 
(1356),° at Shrewsbury in 1403, at Agincourt in 1415, at Cravant and Verneuil 
in 1423-4, and by Henry vu in 1485. The banner of St George was used in 1405, 
at Agincourt in 1415, and at Bosworth in 1485.° As people became more critical 
than in Richard’s day, they may well have felt incongruity in carrying a dragon 


1 Rolls Ser., 1859-61, 1, 345 f. 

2 J. H. Ramsay, Lancaster and York (Oxford, 1892), 1, 215, with abundant references. 

5 Insigne, signum, vexillum; the Standard is evidently something else. 

* Wace, Rou, 8592 ff. 5 Historia, x, 6, 9. 

® Passage in Ducange, 8.0. 

7 And see Gervase of Tilbury (p. 235 below). 

8 Geoffrey le Baker, Chron., p. 149; Froissart (ed. K. de Lettenhove, Brussels, 1868), v, 427. 
® Thomas of Elmham, Thomas Walsingham, Robert Fabyan, J. H. Ramsay, J. H. Wylie. 
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as royal ensign when the patron-saint was portrayed as vanquishing a dragon. 
But enough of the English for the nonce. 


With the Welsh dragon we are on more uncertain ground. We must not only 
deal, as before, with moderns who make bland statements which are both un- 
supported and improbable; the early evidence is shaky as to date and interpreta- 
tion. 

One matter must be rejected. As early as the later twelfth century, (and no 
one knows how much earlier), dragon, dragwn, draig in Welsh meant leader, 
chieftain. Those noted below! seem the earliest cases. Of even this usage there is 
not an instance, as some have thought, in the Latin of Gildas’ De Excidio Britan- 
niae of the sixth century, who introduces his dangerous contemporary Maglo- 
cunus as insularis draco. This means not ‘leader of Britain’ but ‘monster of 
(probably) Anglesey.’ The passage has no bearing on the present matter; nor 
have the others. Where the word comes from nobody knows; whether from some 
other source, or purely from draco. The wise and protective dragon of European 
folklore — one cannot but fancy the possibility — may have passed its name 
through poetry to a great leader. No case can be made for any connection with 
the Roman ensign of the cohort, and an imperial standard could hardly have been 
familiar in Britain. 

Of dragons or their images the number in the literature of Wales is far from 
striking, in view of their appeal to the imagination of many mediaeval peoples, 
and the fantasy of Welsh literature. They are not at all characteristic of Celtic 
literature in general, and are rare in that of serpentless Ireland. They scarcely 
appear in Cambro-Latin literature. In the lives of the saints we are in a quite 
different air of Christian piety and marvel; though in the Life of the sixth century 
St Teilo, copied in the Book of Llandaff about 1136-54,‘ the saint binds a winged 
fiery dragon with his stole in the city of Dol in Brittany (after which he is asked 
to remain as bishop). In the thirteenth or fourteenth century mabinogi The 
Dream of Rhonabwy, we hear of Arthur’s sword with golden serpents venting 
flames from their mouths; and of a red-topped pavilion with a black serpent on 
top with red eyes and tongue, among other pavilions with other strange beasts, 
which abound in the tale.’ These evidently are not dragons. In the late ma- 
binogi of Lludd and Llevelys two dragons go to sleep in Dinas Emreis; the two 
dragons having previously fought, and representing two unnamed tribes.® Here 


1 J.C. Morrice, Manual of Welsh Literature (Bangor, 1909), p. 12; J. G. Evans, Text of the Book 
of Aneirin (Pwllheli, 1908-22), pp. 6, 10, 28, 30, 44, 78, and Black Bk. of Carmarthen ib., 1906), p. 11; 
Skene, Four Anc. Bks. 1, 499, u, 6; D. S. Evans, Dict. of the Welsh Lang. (Carmarthen, 1887-). 

2 Ed. Mommsen, Mon. Germ. Hist., §33, p. 44. 

3 Such is the interpretation of Zimmer (Nennius Vindicatus, p. 101); and J. E. Lloyd (Hist. of 
Wales, London, 1912, p. 131), who thinks the passage reminiscent of Revelation, xiii, 2. Besides the 
draco of this verse, its parallels leo, pardo, ursus are used by Gildas just before to introduce four other 
wicked rulers (§§28-32; pp. 41-44). 

4 Ed. by J. G. Evans (Oxford, 1893), p. 111. 

5 The Mobinogion, tr. T. P. Ellis and J. Lloyd (Oxford, 1929), 11, 14, 16; sarf, seirf, not draig. 

* Ibid., 1, 156-158. 
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we are on familiar ground of historical symbolism. This passage is based on the 
Historia Britonum partly by Nennius, about the eighth century, or on Geoffrey 
of Monmouth; in the former we remember the duo vermes, red and white, fight- 
ing beneath the fortress of Guorthigirnus on the mount Heriri or Snowdon; they 
prove to be two dragons, rufus draco being that of Guorthigirnus, albus draco 
representing the English.' 

All this passes with no essential change into Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia 
(1180-36), as an imposing introduction (v1, 17) 

Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies. 


It is convenient to treat Geoffrey here. But I do not regard him mainly as in the 
Welsh literary stream, and no one knows yet how much Welsh material the His- 
toria contains, whether much or comparatively little. He forms here a parenthe- 
sis, which contrasts with the Welsh things before and after. As to dragons, he 
has far more than those from Nennius. In spite of the scarcity of early Welsh 
dragons, the Prophecies of Merlin which directly follow are fairly swarming with 
them, sometimes probably with a glance at the meaning leader. The Red and 
White repeatedly appear as the Welsh and English peoples. Duo dracones are 
William 1 and Robert of Normandy. At the Lion (Henry 1) ‘insulani dracones 
tremebunt’ (vi, 3). Besides various dragonlike serpentes, colubres, and vermes, 
the dragon of Worcester shall arise, and others winged and wingless and horned 
(vm, 4, last part). Among the animal-symbols which among mediaeval apoc- 
alyptic writings are the mark chiefly of Merlin’s prophecies and their derivatives,” 
dragons and the like are the most prominent. There is every indication that 
this animal-symbolism is largely inspired by the scriptural Revelation, and the 
abundance of dragons by this and the meaning leader. What is much more sig- 
nificant, they also abound elsewhere in the Historia. After the appearance of a 
dragon-like star (v1, 14), interpreted favorably by Merlin, Uther has two golden 
dragon-ensigns made, one to be given to the church of Winchester, the other 
to be carried before him in battle (v111, 17); like Henry mm’s made by a faber, 
they are made with gold, are military but kept in a church, and are probably 
like Harold’s and Henry’s. Hence his name Pendragon, and hence Arthur’s veril- 
lum, aureus draco, in his Roman campaign (x, 6). Arthur wears a helmet sculp- 
tured simulacro draconis (1x, 4), and dreams of an aerial combat between a bear 
and a dragon, the latter representing him (x, 2).* On all this the indifferent at- 
titude of a Welshman is noteworthy. The adaptation of the Historia called Brut 
Tysilio omits the Prophecies of Merlin, but gives the other cases in a matter- 
of-fact way without exultation or recognition of a national symbol.‘ 

1 Ed. Mommsen, Mon. Germ. Hist., pp. 184-186, §42. 

2 Rupert Taylor, The Polit. Proph. in England, (New York, 1911), pp. 4 ff. But see the tenth- 
century Liutprand (Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., m1, 355-6.) 

3 Just so among thirty-one visions (largely of beasts) as to Gerald de Barri’s career (which doubt- 
less brought revenue to his humbler friends), a widow in Brecknock dreamed of a flying dragon which 
represented Gerald himself (De Invectionibus, in Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, Rolls Ser., 1861-91, 
1, 163). Among the ancients to dream of a dragon presaged exaltation and success (examples in 
Aldrovandus, op. cit., p. 339). 

* A. Griscom, Historia of Geoffrey, pp. 388 ff., 417 ff., 438, 468 f., 483. 
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After finding dragons numerous in Geoffrey, we turn to real Wales, where they 
are scarce, like all ensigns. Military ensigns in Welsh history seem to be men- 
tioned first in the History of Gruffyd ap Cynan (died 1137). At a siege this hero 
‘raised the ensigns [arwydyon],’ etc. The work is believed translated from Latin 
and has an imitative classical manner with much minute detail perhaps invented;! 
the ensigns may be such, since as we shall see they can hardly have been common 
in early Wales. The next cases are in poetry in Welsh. Almost all the earliest 
writing in the Welsh language is, as is well known, in four manuscripts — the 
Black Book of Carmarthen, the Book of Aneirin, the Book of Taliesin, the Red 
Book of Hergest, all dating from the later twelfth century to the fifteenth.? As 
to the dates of the poetry and prose in them it is impossible to be definite or 
certain. Some of it is little if at all older than the manuscript containing it. 
Some of it may be much older; but as to just what passages of just what poems, 
in just what wording, and how much older, opinions differ. No one, especially 
not a non-Celticist, can often be certain about the age of any passage. But most 
people will agree with J. G. Evans in totally rejecting a sixth-century origin for 
any of it. Here Welsh military standards of any kind seem to appear first in the 
early fourteenth-century Book of Taliesin, ‘the banner of holy Dewi,’ in a poem 
composed, in part at least, after the eleventh century,’ and very likely after the 
twelfth or the thirteenth. 

The earliest historical record of the dragon as an ensign among the Welsh 
seems to be as late as Owen Glendower. One of the best authorities on his career, 
Adam of Usk’s Chronicon,‘ tells how at the siege of Carnarvon, November 2, 
1401, ‘in multitudine glomerosa vixillum suum album cum dracone aureo ibidem 
displicuit.’ The dragon also appears in his arms, though not as the chief element, 
which is a lion or lions. His privy seal in 1404 had as supporters a lion and a 
dragon with wings and two legs, and on his great seal among other creatures his 
helmet and his horse’s head had the same dragon as crest. Crests and supporters, 
as we have seen,° are later than scutcheons, and oftener adopted and dropped at 
individual whim. Lions, not dragons, both were and are the Welsh arms. 


1 Ed. by Arthur Jones (Manchester, 1910), pp. 116, 126; the above criticism by him, and by Tou 
in Dict. Nat. Biog. 

2 J. G. Evans, Bl. Bk. of Carm., p. viii, Bk. of Aneirin, p. xi (about 1265); J. E. Lloyd, Hist. of 
Wales, pp. 123, 528, 531; J. C. Morrice, Manual, pp. 1, 2; W. J. Gruffydd in Enc. Brit. (eleventh ed.), 
v, 640; W. F. Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales (Edinburgh, 1868), 1, 3. Text, translation, and in- 
terpretation are often very doubtful. 

3 Four Anc. Bks., 1, 440 (for a late case see p. 494); J. G. Evans, Poems from the Bk. of Taliesin 
(Llanbedrog, 1915), pp. 166-167, 1. 129 (cf. ll. 1, 139-140, 147). In the Book of Aneirin (Evans, p. 
28), of about 1265, streamers are displayed by the Norse, in a poem Evans thinks composed about 
1100 (cf. Four Anc. Bks., 1, 378). 

4 Ed. by E. M. Thompson (London, 1904), p. 71. 

5 Archaeologia, xxv (1834), facing pp. 616, 619; Archaeol. Cambr., N.S., u, 122; J. H. Wylie, 
England under Henry IV (London, 1884-98), 11, 376. Llewelyn ‘the Great’ is said to have had as his 
helmet-crest a wolf (A. G. Bradley, Owen Glyndwr, p. 61), also used by Owen. It is worth noting 
that about 1300 Henry earl of Lancaster, grandson of Henry m1 and great-grandfather of Henry tv, 
had legged and winged dragons as crest and supporters, whether due to his royal descent or his Welsh 
lordships (Dict. Nat. Biogr., and the article on Heraldry by Barron, cited p. 110 above). Geoffrey's 
influence by then was strong in Wales. 6 P, 224 above. 
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At this point again we will make some generalizations. As to the style of Eng- 
lish and Welsh dragon-ensigns, all the early cases are probably realistically mod- 
eled, to swell and struggle in the wind, as those of the Romans, of Harold, of 
Emperor Otho and of Henry m1 certainly are; a combination of precious and 
gory color, of red fabric and embroidery or spangles of gold and jewels, probably 
with a gold solid head! which might support jewels and would hold the flexible 
body to the shaft. It is probably of this head that writers were thinking who have 
called the draco merely aureus. On the other hand, mediaeval writers are not 
discriminating as to colors, and often (especially in Welsh) call gold red. No 
difference in color or shape is indicated between the Welsh and the English and 
others. Just as the earlier ensigns are probably all modeled, the later, including 
those of Edward m1, Glendower and Henry vu (mentioned below), all seem em- 
blazoned flat on a banner. These identities argue against independent origin for 
the Welsh; and certainly against derivation of either from the Red Dragon for 
the British and the White for the Saxons in Nennius and Geoffrey. There is 
scarcely a reminiscence of these anywhere; the mythic precedent is Uther’s vi- 
sion and ensign. 

A further matter is that there is a strong a priori probability against the use 
of any battle-ensign at all, unless very sporadically, by the early Welsh, at least 
to the late twelfth century. Even in peace they were highly mobile, and had few 
possessions. In war their barefoot troops followed guerilla methods, with rapid 
unexpected attacks, rapid flight to inaccessible spots, few pitched battles. To 
carry a tall ensign seems incredible for men on such campaigns, — dashing down 
rocky trails, dodging among trees, leaping through bogs.” Again, while needless 
details never figure much in the early historical writing of Wales (or of England), 
yet considering its belligerent and anti-English slant, and the English dragon- 
ensign, we should expect the Welsh to appear, if it existed, before the fifteenth 
century. The English too might be expected to comment if they found the Welsh 
as well as themselves using this ensign. If the early Welsh occasionally used some 
sort of ensign, there is no reason to suspect the dragon. 

Since therefore we have evidence for the English dragon six and a half cen- 
turies and positive proof three and a half earlier than for the Welsh, it is probable 
that the Welsh was a deliberate counterblast to the English. If the latter excited 
fear in the untutored Welsh, the remedy would be a dragon of their own to writhe 
against the English. The dragon-ensign common in Europe is traced with cer- 
tainty to the serpent-infested East and at a known point of time, and the people 
of England were the chief intermediary between the rest of the world and the 
isolated Welsh. Its post-Norman origin in Wales was granted by at least two 
ardent Welsh scholars.* 

1 Draconem cum capite aureo in Gervase of Tilbury (p. 235 below). 

* One may depend chiefly on J. E. Lloyd’s splendid History of Wales to the Edwardian Conquest, 
pp. 606-610; also on John Rhys, The Welsh People (London, 1923), p. 253. Even of the late thirteenth 
century the same is said by J. E. Morris, Welsh Wars of Edward I (Oxford, 1901), p. 105 and earlier. 

* Not before the Norman Conquest, and due to Norman misunderstanding of Pendragon, chief 


leader (John Williams Ab Ithel, Archaeol. Cambr., 1847, 1 Ser., 1, 325); derived from the English stand- 
ard at Crécy (O. M. Edwards, Wales, London, 1903, p. 255); both reasons probably wrong. 
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With Henry vi the dragon returns to England from Wales, probably because 
associated by tradition and history with Owen Glendower. Henry’s grandfather 
Owen Tudor was cousin to Owen, and it was maintained that all were descended 
from Cadwalader.’ In 1485 after the battle of Bosworth, Henry vi offered his three 
standards at St Paul’s, one of St George, one of the dun cow, and ‘in the second 
was a red firye dragon beaten vpon white and grene sarcenet.”? In the immense 
provision for his coronation was nine shillings for ‘rede veluete for dragons.” 
At the coronation of his queen, among the pageants was ‘a great red Dragon 
spowting Flamys of Fyer,’ perhaps with allusion to the revived royal device.‘ 
He instituted the office of Rouge Dragon, one of the four now-existing pursui- 
vants-of-arms.® Never in the Tudor arms properly so called, the winged and two- 
legged dragon appeared on a banner, or as decoration, or as a supporter, on 
Tudor tombs at Westminster, those of Henry vu, Edward v1, and Elizabeth, 
and with four legs was recognized in her reign as one of the royal supporters.® 
It is said surprisingly by an eye-witness that the dragon-ensign was carried 
against the Scots as late as the expedition of 1639.7 But the dragon pretty much 
disappears after the time of the Tudors, perhaps because of Stuart antipathy 
toward them. In recent times it has been revived as an emblem of Wales and 
the Prince of Wales, and sixteen years ago flew over no. 10 Downing Street.® 


It remains to indicate the relation of all the above to Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
The two points discovered where dragons abound are his Historia and the Eng- 
lish ensigns. Before his time dragons are not prominent in Wales; but then sud- 


denly they multiply in the Prophecies of Merlin in his seventh book. There is, 
‘it is true, little sound evidence that he composed this work; some features per- 
ceptible to the penetrating eye suggest that it is by someone else, a Welshman 
and very likely an eccentric. But in any case it is due clearly to some individual 
of the twelfth century, and had its circulation through the Historia; whether 
or not its dragons came chiefly from Revelation, they are hardly from Wales. As 


1 Gladys Temperley, Henry VII (Boston, 1914), pp. 17-18, ete.; C. B. Millican, Spenser and the 
Table Round (Harvard Univ. Press, 1932), pp. 9, 164, etc., with many references. Among thirty 
scutcheons (pp. 10-11) in Owen Tudor’s ancestry there is no dragon; hence the dragon would seem 
to have reached the Tudors by way of Glendower. 

2 Edw. Hall, Chronicle (London, 1809), p. 423; as to green and white in early Wales, Archaeol. 
Cambr., 1 ser., 1, 320. 

3 Mater. for Reign of Henry VII (Rolls Ser., 1873-77), 11, 17. 

4 J. Leland, Collectanea (London, 1770), tv, 218; Millican, op. cit., p. 15. 

5 Notes and Queries, 1st Ser., xu, 32. But ‘Dragance pursevant’ were sent to England by the 
king of Scotland in 1434 (ibid.), whatever this means. The ‘Rouge’ is evidently due to Henry’s Welsh 
origin and to Geoffrey’s Historia, vn, 3. 

* E. W. Brayley, Hist. and Antiq. of Westminster Abbey (London, 1818), 1, 65 bis; H. M. Pratt, 
Westm. Abbey (New York, 1914), 11, 483-84, 490, 502; Hearne, Curious Discourses (London, 1775), 1, 
114; Millican, op. cit., pp. 62-63; Notes and Queries, 1st Ser., x1, $3, 12th Ser., x11, 287. Two legs, 
sometimes found earlier, became necessary for posing as a crest, and four natural for prancing as a 
supporter. 

7 Notes and Queries, 1st ser., x11, 32. 

8 Notes and Queries, 1x ser., v, 291; x1, 111, 274; xu, xu, 286, 337 (arms are four lions, the dragon 


merely a badge). 
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to Geoffrey’s many other dragons and dragon-ensigns, there is not an iota of evi- 
dence for deriving them from Welsh tradition, but abundant grounds for referring 
them to English practise and historiography. There in England they had been 
for one century, if not for four, and Geoffrey even shows Uther as depositing his 
ensign in a church, as the English did later — in Winchester, the old English 
capital, where it may even be he had himself seen a dragon-ensign hanging. This 
is as likely as the supposition that he was trying to annex the English capital to 
the Welsh sphere of influence. What is more, there is some positive evidence that 
the dragon-ensigns in the Historia were attracted into it from English practise 
by the very epithet of Uther Pendragon. Whether or not this epithet originated 
with Geoffrey (probably not), or whether Uther’s paternity to Arthur did (as is 
likely), matters little here. Pendragon would probably mean chief dragon, just as 
(Yspaddaden) Penkawr means chief giant, — a case of dragwn meaning leader. But 
the epithet grammatically might just as well mean head-of-dragon, and it is from 
this, caput draconis, that Geoffrey derives Uther’s Pendragon name (vu, 17), al- 
though there is no question of a head in Geoffrey’s account, He, like others, may 
have thought of the solid golden head which would hold the flexible dragon to 
its shaft.? Mediaeval writers were apt to find names highly significant and to de- 
vise far-fetched explanations of them; with Geoffrey, to think instantly of de- 
vising a unifying explanation is so common as to be a mannerism, and this ex- 
planation fits well enough. Though he knew at least some Welsh, he may not 
have known the other meaning of dragwn.* This possibility (it is nothing more) 
would further favor a pure English origin for his dragon-emblems. Since both 
probability and evidence make one doubtful as to any military ensigns among 
the Welsh till long after his day, all the evidence thus derives Geoffrey’s ensign 
from the English. And so much for his sources. 

As to Geoffrey’s influence, his immense vogue everywhere and the immense 
encouragement drawn from him by the desperate Welsh incline one to derive 
any late Welsh dragon-symbol not only from English practise (aided by dragwn 
meaning leader) but chiefly from the supposed early history given by him. In 
particular, it is difficult not to believe that Owen Glendower, the earliest known 
Welsh dragon-bearer, in wearing a dragon on his helmet and using the dragon- 
ensign, was deliberately imitating in Geoffrey King Arthur’s ‘galeam simulacro 
draconis insculptam’ and ‘aureum draconem pro vexillo.”* From history or Henry 
IV, everyone is familiar with his mysticism and superstition, and with the sup- 
port given to his revival of Briton nationality against the rule of Henry 1v by 
prophecies attributed to Merlin and the like. As with Geoffrey’s Arthur, prodigies 
were believed to have attended his birth, he consulted seers, and assumed the man- 
ner of a British king.’ And to Owen may well be due the pretense that the Welsh 
dragon is ‘the dragon of Cadwalader.’ This prince of the seventh century, the 


1 Mabinogi of Kulhwch and Olwen; so translated by Ellis and Lloyd, and by Loth. 
2 P. 231 above. 

5 It seems to occur in the Prophecies (p. 229 above). 

‘ Historia, rx, 4, x, 6. 

5 Dict. Nat. Biogr.; J. H. Wylie, Henry IV, passim; Adam of Usk, p. 72. 
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last to resist the Saxon invasion, according to Geoffrey and to history, not only 
left such a repute for sanctity that he became Cadwalader the Blessed, and re- 
ceived the dedication of many churches; his repute as a great sovereign becomes 
marked after the publication of Geoffrey’s book, in the twelfth century and later, 
with the efforts of the Welsh to keep their independence; and from him Glen- 
dower had the credit of descent, and himself claimed it in a pompous letter writ- 
ten in 1401 to the king of Scots.! What was it to such a mystic that Geoffrey gives 
such ensigns not to Cadwalader, but to Uther and Arthur, from whom he could 
not very well claim descent? The phrase ‘dragon of Cadwalader’ used with such 
facility by moderns not only is completely unhistorical but never appears till 
the fifteenth century or still later. 

Geoffrey’s vogue was even greater in England. The question arises whether 
this actually did not promote a revival of the dragon-ensign by Richard 1 and his 
successors, through that desire for a glorious continuity with the venerable his- 
tory of King Arthur for which there is abundant evidence. It is true the Norman 
kings were at some pains to emphasize their continuity with the Saxon line; but 
also that the royal Saxon dragon disappears for a century and a quarter after 
the Conquest. This argument, partly ex silentio, is not conclusive, but let us see 
how it stands out. There is ample evidence for the royal Saxon dragon for one 
century or three; it completely disappears for a century and a quarter; then re- 
appears many times for a century and a half. Further, Richard 1 was just the 
man to revive it. His nearest relatives were particularly interested in the Geoffrey 
tradition. To say nothing of his father Henry 1’s interest in King Arthur (for 
one reason or another),” his mother, to whom he was especially close, often showed 
her interest in various romantic history, and had received from Wace a copy if 
not the dedication of his Roman de Brut, translated from Geoffrey’s Historia — 
‘he hoe 3ef pare edelan Alienor,’ says Lawman. This was almost certainly the 
French poem on the history of England which Richard’s brother John sent for 
in 1205: ‘Mittas eciam nobis . . . Romancium de historia Anglie.” These words 
were written directly after the loss of Normandy and his other north-French pos- 
sessions, and at the moment’ when he was summoning military assemblies and 
making frantic efforts to recover them; it is difficult not to fancy the unstable 
John trying to nerve himself by contemplating the triumphs of Arthur and his 
other great predecessors. No wonder John accepted his brother’s revival of 
Uther’s dragon-ensign. It would be just like his laziness fto prefer the French 
Wace to the Latin Geoffrey. Needless to recall that Richard’s half-sister Marie 
de Champagne was the patroness of the greatest of Arthurian romancers, 
Chrétien de Troyes; and that his brother Geoffrey’s son, Arthur of Brittany, 
was named after the national hero of the British race. What is more, Richard 
himself, a ‘splendid savage,’ and certainly all that we mean by a romanticist, 
was just the man to be appealed to by the fierce and showy dragon-ensign and 
its romantic history. Shortly afterwards the English dragon-ensign was com- 


1 Skene, Four Anc. Bks., passim; Y Cymmrodor, tv, 232; Adam of Usk, p. 72. 

2 See e.g., R. H. Fletcher, Arth. Mat. in Chron. (Boston, 1906), p. 190. 

3 Rot. Litt. Claus, 6 John (ed. T. D. Hardy, 1833), p. 29. In the same entry he orders provision 
for an assembly of barons and knights at Northampton. 
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monly explained as due not to the Saxon but to Uther’s, the only known account 
of which is that by Geoffrey. About 1212 Gervase of Tilbury in his Otia Im- 
perialia summarized Geoffrey’s account of Uther and his two golden dragons; 
hence, he tells his patron Otho 1v (who had one himself), ‘illud apud Anglos 
vexillum, draconem habens cum capite aureo, quod vicinis expertum et paganis 
sub avunculo tuo, illustri rege Ricardo, in ultramarinis partibus terribile fuit.”! 
That part of Matthew Paris’ longer chronicle which he took over from an earlier 
writer states that from Utherpendragon, ‘Uhtherd drakehefed,’ comes the 
dragon-ensign carried before English kings in war.’ And finally the Tudor dragon 
was repeatedly explained by Geoffrey’s book,’ an intensified interest in which was 
so marked a feature of patriotic and imperialist feeling in the sixteenth century. 
It is ironical that Uther’s dragon, from which the English boasted the derivation 
of their dragon, should seem really to be its derivative. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF WITHERNAM OR THE ENGLISH 
MEDIAEVAL SYSTEM OF VICARIOUS LIABILITY 


By ERWIN F. MEYER 


Tue subject of liability during the craft gild economic system of mediaeval Eng- 
land is a phase of legal and economic history that has not received the attention 
its importance demands. It is possible that a fuller understanding of the problem 


then could throw much light on the multifarious problems involved in the law of 
partnership, the liability of unincorporated associations, and also liability in in- 
ternational relations resulting from reprisals and boycotts.‘ 

The mediaeval craft system had as an ideal a standard of workmanship that 
was to be honest. One reads a London entry of 1349 to the effect that ‘if any 
work of the mystery be found within the city or elsewhere that is deemed to be 
bad or unprofitable for the community, at the discretion of the mayor and alder- 
men and the masters of the mystery, that such work be taken and carried to the 
mayor and aldermen and be by them declared to be good or bad according as 
they find it.’ Inferior goods were sold, but it was forbidden to sell them as goods 
of the first grade or to misrepresent them.® 


1 Extracts after Ralph of Coggeshall’s Chron. (Rolls Ser., 1875), p. 435. 

2 Chron. Maj. (Rolls Ser., 1872), 1, 228; taken over by the Flores Historiarum (R.S., 1890), 1, 252. 

3 Millican, op. cit., pp. 17, 39. 

4 E. F. Meyer, ‘English Craft Gilds and Borough Governments of the Later Middle Ages u,’ 
University of Colorado Studies, 11, 411-415 (Feb., 1930). E. F. Meyer, ‘Anent the Statute of West- 
minster 1,’ St Louis Law Review, xvu1, 22-26 (Dec., 1931). 

5 R. R. Sharpe, editor, Calendar of Letter Books, F, 198. Cf. Ibid., E, 110-114; Ibid., D, 8; Ibid., 
H, 6, 34, 37. Cf. C. A. Markham and J. C. Cox, editors, The Records of the Borough of Northampton, 
I, 278-283, 290-293. M. Sellers, ed., York Memorandum Book, 1, 15. A. F. Leach, ed., Beverly Town 
Documents, 41. M. Bateson, ed., Records of the Borough of Leicester, 1, 195-196. M. D. Harris, ed., 
Coventry Leet Book, 1, 170, E. F. Meyer, University of Colorado Studies, xv1, 370-374. A. H. Thomas, 
ed., Col. of Plea and Mem. Rolls, 1381-1412, 2 footnote 3, 21, 82. 

* A. H. Thomas, ed., Cal. of Plea and Mem. Rolls of the City of London, 1323-1364, 108, 194. 
Sharpe, C.L.B., E. 126; Ibid., F, 205; Ibid., H, 158. 
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A reason for this demand of a high standard of goods that the English borough 
and gild authorities required has frequently been idealized to such an extent 
that only modern manufacturers and merchants are accused of upholding the 
caveat emptor principle in commercial transactions. The fact remains that this 
principle was in effect in the fourteenth century unless the trader or manufac- 
turer specifically guaranteed his article.! The scores of violations of the ideal 
can be cited to support the thesis that the morality of trade transactions then 
as now was indeed a debated subject.? One example will suffice to illustrate how 
far the moral sense of fourteenth century business allowed its followers to go 
if they were able to get away with it. On the twenty-fourth of February, 1388, 
one Robert Porter, the journeyman baker for John Gibbe, was charged before 
the mayor of London with inserting a piece of iron into a loaf of bread to add to 
its weight. The master baker seemingly was not punished. The journeyman, his 
servant, had to stand in the pillory with the loaf and the piece of iron tied around 
his neck.’ In the twentieth century we may complain of air in our bread, in the 
fourteenth it was iron. That is about the difference. 

If the London entry previously cited ordered all work of the local pouchmakers 
to be examined by the mayor to discover whether the article was bad or un- 
profitable to the community be reread, the word ‘unprofitable’ takes on addi- 
tional meaning. Londoners had a very real sense of what unprofitable work meant 
for their community. One must recall that mediaeval commercial England was a 
group of jealous economic units. Each borough carefully guarded its commercial 
right and the rights and welfare of its burgesses. It was a matter of real concern 
to every burgess or person in ‘scot and lot’ of a borough to maintain a high stand- 
ard of quality. Fraud was costly, not only to the reputation of the boroughs, 
but to the pocketbooks of the individual burgess. It was this fact that caused a 
political requirement to be met before one could engage in trade.‘ A person once 
admitted to the franchise was in ‘scot and lot’ with all the burgesses. But the 
other side of the transaction made all coburgesses responsible after a fashion for 
the commercial transactions of the enfranchised gildsman.® 

Perhaps the motive for the zealousness of the community to guard its stand- 
ards can be grasped by a reference to an incident that occurred in 1307. The fol- 
lowing entry in the Calendar of Early Mayors’ Court Rolls of London summarizes 
the story: 

Alexander de Scaylesworth of Northampton was attached by 10 casks of wine, because 
the Bailiffs of Northampton had arrested the goods and chattels, value 20s. of Richard 


1M. Bateson, ed., Borough Customs, 11, 183. Selden Society Publications, xx1, W. C. Holdsworth, 
History of English Law, Revised Edition, 1, 284. C. Gross, ed., Selected Cases in the Law Merchant, 1, 
50, 62. Selden Society Publications, xx1u, H. Hall, ed., Select Cases Concerning the Law Merchant, 1, 
xx. Selden Society Publications, xiv1. 

2 Thomas, C.P.M.R., 162. Sharpe, C.L.B., K, 88-89. Markham, Records of the Borough of Nor- 
thampton, 1, 314-316. 

3 Sharpe, C.L.B., H, 322-323. 

4 Meyer, University of Colorado Studies, xv1, 344-355. 

5 H. Ingleby, editor, Red Register of Kings Lynn, u, 25. C. Gross, Gild Merchant F, 125-126. F. 
Pollock and F. W. Maitland, History of English Law, 1, 664 ff. A. H. Thomas, ed., Cal. of Early 
Mahor’s Court Rolls, 115. Sharpe, C.L.B., E, 33, 42. 
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Poterel, junior, of London, as a forfeit, which goods Richard had bought in Northampton 
market.! 


It should be noted that Alexander’s wines were seized in London because of 
the difficulty that the Londoner, Richard, had had in Northampton, Alexander 
was not necessarily a party to the dispute in which Richard suffered. In fact so 
far as we know Alexander might not have been privy at all to Richard’s difficulty. 
But that did not prevent Alexander from being forced to recompense the Lon- 
doner. A burgess from Northampton was what the Londoners wanted and Alex- 
ander as such served that purpose and his goods were therefore used to recom- 
pense Richard. 

And even better example of this system of vicarious liability that undoubtedly 
played its part in the demand that all articles be to the ‘profit of the Community’ 
is that dispute between the borough of Dunwich and London in 1319. The city 
government sent a notice to the borough of Dunwich to the effect that ‘the 
Mayor and Commonalty of London could take the goods of such peers and com- 
moners (partum et communariorum) as were found in the city. In order, however, 
to promote peace, the Dunwich’s burgesses are commanded to do instant jus- 
tice and to make a return into Chancery of what they do.” 

The practice illustrated in each of these cases was called withernam. It will be 
noted that withernam is threatened against the borough of Dunwich unless justice 
is done by that borough to a Londoner. This system of reprisal was a means used 
to bring pressure to bear and thus obtain redress for commercial losses sustained 


by the fourteenth century trader. In a classic summary Maitland stated the 
principle upon which this system of vicarious liability was based: 


..- On these mercantile rolls the prevailing idea is rather that guarantee of subsidiary 
liability, than that of corporate unity; the debt is the debt of an individual, but his peers 
and partners guarantee it. . .. The notion that the traders of a borough form a society 
every member of which is more or less answerable for the acts and defaults in the way of 
trade of every other member is . . . brought out by a clause found in some of the earlier 
charters. . . 3 


The principle of vicarious liability here illustrated had been granted as a legal 
and trade privilege to boroughs by early charters. That of London given to the 
city about 1135 stated that ‘if debtors will not pay their debts to the citizens of 
London, nor come to deraign, the citizen to whom the debts are due shall take 
their distrainst within the city or from the county in which the man who owes 
the debt is dwelling.” Bristol, Colchester, Yarmouth, Lincoln and other boroughs 
received similar grants.® 


Such a practice as withernam was against the liberalizing tendency that a na- 


1 Thomas, C.E.M.C.R., 115. 

2 Sharpe, C.L.B., E, 33. 

* F. W. Maitland, editor, Select Pleas of Manorial Courts 1, 135. Selden Society Publications, 1, 
Cf. Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, 1, 683. 

‘ M. Bateson, editor, Borough Charters, 1, 119-120. Selden Society Publications, xvi. 

5 Bateson, 257-259; Ibid., 1, 120-121. W. Stubbs, Select Charters, 158-159. 
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tional economic system would engender. Edward I in 1275 attempted to legis- 
late the practice out of existence. This famous statute decreed: 

... that in no city, borough, town, market or fair, there be no foreign person (a stranger 
to the city) which is of this realm distrained from any debt whereof he is not the Debtor 
or Pledge, and whosoever doth it, shall be grievously punished and without delay, the 
distress shall be delivered by the bailiffs of the place or by the King’s bailiff. 


The adoption of this law would have put an end to the practice at least as far 
as disputes between Englishmen were concerned. But about 1324 the city of 
London threatened to institute withernam against the borough of Faversham.? 
And about the same date we can find Dover seizing the goods of a Londoner to 
satisfy a debt owed to a Dover burgess.’ So that one can state that the practice 
of withernam even for Englishman against Englishman still existed fifty years 
after Westminster 1 had declared it illegal.‘ 

A slightly different aspect of withernam that shows closely its characteristic 
which resembles the modern international practice of reprisal is the case of Lon- 
don against Rye and Winchelsea. The London merchant, Adam Lucas, had been 
tolled for his goods illegally, at least so the city maintained. London demanded 
the return of the amounts collected from Adam. The two accused boroughs 
countered with various proposals but they did not return to Adam the sums 
taken. The entry then states that ‘the above answers [of Rye and Winchelsea] 
not being deemed satisfactory the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty unani- 
mously agreed that withernam should be taken from the men of Winchelsea and 
Rye and their goods, as occasion served.” 

The ‘occasion’ presented itself soon and well enough to yield thirteen casks 
and two pipes of red wine, one pipe of white wine. The prizes taken amounted to 
£23 6s. 8d., and this sum was given to Adam to recompense him. 

The Edwardian era is known as the period of commercial expansion.* Foreign 
traders and alien merchants were active in the realm. One problem was to give 
them protection against local toll and gild regulations. The crown took it upon 
itself to foster this nationalization of commerce.’ But while the crown was favor- 
ably inclined to protect foreign traders it also guarded English subjects. This 
policy culminated in the companion statutes to Westminster 1 passed in 1351, 


1353.8 


1T. E. Tomlins, editor, Statutes at Large, 1, 52. F. R. Sanborn, Origins of the Early English 
Maritine and Commercial Law, 354. E. F. Meyer, ‘Anent the Statute of Westminster 1 and Liability,’ 
St Louis Law Review, xvu1, 22-26 (Dec., 1931). N. Isaace, ‘Fault and Liability,’ Select Essays on the 
Law of Tort, 254. 

2 Thomas, C.P.M.R., 1323-1364, 4. 

3 Thomas, ibid. For cases in 1275 cf. Maitland, Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, 1, 145-147, 149. 
153-154, 155, 159. Cf. Thomas, C.P.M.R., 1381-1412, 12. 

‘ Cf. Sanborn, op. cit., 354, Maitland, op. cit., 1, 134-135, and Meyer, op. cit., 22-26. 

5 Thomas, C.P.M.R., 1323-1364, 26. 

6 Ashley, Economic History of England, 1, 41. Alice Beardwood, Alien Merchants in England, 
1350-1377, 3-4, 38-41, 59-65. Monographs of the Mediaeval Academy of America, 11. 

7 Beardwood, Ibid., 388-40. Calendar Patent Rolls, 1830-1334, 362, 397. Ibid., 1834-1338, 431. H. 
Hall, ed., Select Cases Concerning the Law Merchant, 111, xx-xxxiii (Selden Soc. Publ., xt). 

* Statutes at Large, 1, 52, 351. 
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The practice in foreign cases is illustrated excellently in the dispute between 
certain alien merchants and Londoners. The king sent a writ to the mayor and 
sheriffs of London ‘commanding them to make careful inquiry from foreign mer- 
chants and merchants of the City as to the alleged seizure of the ship of William 
Cauntely, called La James de Crotoy by Reymund Spian of Bayonne and others, 
and the seizure by order of the king of France, by way of retaliation or three 
vessels belonging to Alan Gillr, Robert le Ropere, and Adam Stanzwere.”! A let- 
ter is also found from the mayor and echevins of Crotoy and of Mayoc to the 
‘mayor and echevins’ of London asking the municipal authorities to assist in the 
recovery of Cauntely’s vessel.? The Londoners replied to the royal writ to the 
effect that the vessel had been seized as withernam or reprisal and the owner of 
the ship could have the same by paying £80 damages.” 

One must not assume that the local authorities always had their way in de- 
claring withernam. Even London officers were ordered at times to release the 
goods seized.’ The reprisal system was a cure that was apt to be worse than the 
original disease. It was because of this fact that the keeper of the wardrobe was 
ordered to release goods of Flemmings seized by the mayor of Newcastle. The 
burgesses of Newcastle themselves desired to bring an end to the game of re- 
prisals.‘ 

While withernam was not primarily a political measure it was a type of eco- 
nomic warfare that might well lead to actual political hostilities. Therefore the 
practice was specially guarded in alien cases. Usually the crown sent a request 
for justice before the practice was invoked. The duke of Brabant was asked to do 
justice to citizens of Winchester and restore a fine of 200m. Should the duke fail 
to reimburse the Englishman then withernam might result.5 

The other side of the shield is shown by an order to the bailiffs of Scarborough 
that required them to release a ship and goods, that the burgesses of the town had 
taken as withernam to satisfy a £7 debt due one of their townsmen. The crown 
stated that the reason for envoking withernam did not seem sufficient.® 

If the crown stayed reprisal proceedings instituted by boroughs it also pun- 
ished burghal officers who were neglectful of their duty in this matter. In 1307 
the mayor of Lynn had to defend himself before the king’s court at Westminster 
because of an alleged neglect to institute withernam against merchants of Hai- 
nault.? 

As has been stated the reprisal or withernam system was supposed to be legis- 
lated out of existence by 1353, but Miss Bateson has remarked that the system 
remained as a borough economic weapon or practice ‘side by side with the pro- 


1 Thomas, C.P.M.R., 1323-1369, 29. 

2 Ibid. 

* Thomas, C.P.M.R., 1381-1412, 143, 144, 149. 

* Calendar Close Rolls, 1827-1330, 61. For Beverly cf. Ibid., 1327-13380, 62. For Southampton, cf. 
Ibid., 1827-1330, 69. Cf. Thomas, C.P.M.R., 1381-1412, 144. 

* C.C.R.; 1833-1337, 2138. 

5 Ibid., 1833-1337, 229. Cf. Ibid., 1827-1330, 340, 74-74, 41. 

5 Ibid., 1827-1830, 213-214. Cf. Hall, op. cit., 1, 32-36, 72-73. 

7 Hall, op. cit., 73-76. 
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cedure which enabled the citizens of one borough to sue those of another borough 
collectively. Just as the feud and private vengeance lingered on side by side with 
more civilized processes . . .”! The vitality of this practice can be seen by a case 
found in 1438, eighty-five years after the passage of the statutes that legislated 
against the practice for all persons.’ In this interesting case the Londoners an- 
swered a royal writ of certiorari to the effect that they had seized the goods in 
question ‘by way of withernam according to the ancient custom of the city . . .” 

Until international relations arrived at a state in which the individual mer- 
chant was assured his just due the ghosts of this practice continued. It was a 
weapon that a weaker party could always invoke. No better summary statement 
of the practice can be given than that of Miss Bateson. 


Just as the right of reprisal and letters of “marque” remain in international law to 
strengthen the weakness of the executive, so in mercantile law the withernam enabled one 
town to force another to render justice, so far as pressure upon individual members of 
that town who happened to be at this distrainor’s mercy, could influence the whole group 
of which the sufferer of the distraint was a member.‘ 
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SOME NOTICES OF BOOKS IN THE EAST 
IN THE PERIOD OF THE CRUSADES 


By JAMES S. BEDDIE 


EvivENcE bearing on intellectual relations between East and West at the period 
of the Crusades is not at hand inlarge quantities. In comparison, documents 
dealing with economic, ecclesiastical and feudal relationships are fairly numerous. 
While the Crusades provided many opportunities for intellectual contact be- 
tween East and West, from their nature these contacts were somewhat intangi- 
ble and have left little direct evidence. Several pieces of information about books 
in the East may, however, prove of interest. 

The first is a list of books which appears in manuscript Q 102 of the Stadt- 
biicherei (formerly the university library) at Erfurt, under the heading Hii sunt 
libri conventus Nazarene ecclesie. The manuscript, which is described fully in the 
catalogue of Schum,‘ formed a part of the library of Amplonius Ratinck, which 
later passed to the former university library. Its principal contents are also given 
in the Amplonian catalogue of 1412, recently published. The manuscript is of 
the end of the twelfth or opening of the thirteenth century and Schum assigned 
its origin to a ‘southern land.’ There are no certain indications of either place or 
date. The volume includes several short treatises of Augustine, Bede, and 


1 Bateson, Borough Customs, 1, lix. 

2 Sharpe, C.L.B., K, 217. 

3 Thid. 

‘ Bateson, op. cit., 1, lvi. Cf. Hall, op. cit., pp. xiv, xx-xxi. 

5 Wilhelm Schum, Beschreibendes Verzeichniss der Amplonianischen Handschriften-Sammlung 2u 
Erfurt (Berlin, 1887), p. 361. 

* Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz, 1, ed. Paul Lehmann (Munich, 
1928). 
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Gregory. The list of books in question appears on the last page, fol. 162°. It 
is noted as no. 433 in Gottlieb’s register of library catalogues,! and there assigned 
to France. Neither the reference to Nazarene ecclesie nor to the books in the 
possession of the bishop of Sidon justify connecting the list certainly with Syria, 
but inasmuch as we apparently have no lists of books from the crusading states, 
the possibility is interesting. The content of the collection, with its large represen- 
tation of classical authors, is typical of the close of the twelfth century. It is 
given here from the Erfurt manuscript. 


Hii sunt libri conventus Nazarene ecclesie. Ieronimus super psalterium; Anbrosius(!) 
super Lucam; Matheus; Iohannes; apocalysis Iohannis; Gregorius super ii libros Ezechi- 
elis; textus Marci evangeliste; gesta pontificum; Isidorus ethimologiarum; Isidorus de 
summo bono; dialogus Ieronimi presbiteri et vita patrum in eodem volumine; liber quidam 
qui dicitur Paradisus; cur Deus homo; textus iiii evangeliorum; epistole Ieronimi et 
Augustini in uno volumine; duo libri canonum; xv libri beati Augustini, etiam Gregorius 
super cantica canticorum in eodem volumine; Augustinus de Trinitate; Augustinus super 
Iohannem et glosule super Iohannem; epistole magistri Ivonis; elucidarium; Gregorius 
super moralia Iob; epistole Pauli glosate, Augustinus de agone Christiano; Eps. Sidoniensis 
Augustinum de retractacione, Augustinum(!) encheridion habet; Ieronimus de interpre- 
tacionibus nominum; liber Ieronimi questionum Hebraicarum et de x*™ tempt[atJionibus 
et de paralipomenon; et canticum de befre [Efrem]; et lamentacion [es] Iheremie; et 
epistola ad Dardanum de distanciis locorum; epistola de vesti sacerdotali; registrum 
Leonis pape; alius Isidorus de sumo(!) bono; de Egissipo iiii quaterniones et dimidius; 
vii libri de sentenciis; x libri de phisica; scintilarius, pastoralis Gregorii; et duo libri 
dialogorum Gregorii; [Here in margin: Hi supradicta de divinitate— Hi audem de 
gramatica] duo libri de luna; arimethica; magnus Pricianus; alius de construcione; iii* 
Boetii cum glosulis; iis Oracii cum glosulis; iie Stacii cum glosulis; Persius; ii Salustii; 
Eneis Virgilii; Lucanus cum glosulis; Iuvenalis duplex; duo Stacii Achilleidos; Tullis de 
amicicia; iii** Prudencii; commenta Boetii; ii Sedullii; duo Ovidii epistolarum; Ovidius de 
Ponto; Ovidius de amatoria arte; ii Ovidii stristium; ii O. de remedio amoris; duo Catones; 
v Sprosperi; duo Maximiani; duo D. . . . [The remainder has been erased. 

The crusading impulse was not always favorable to the preservation of books 
and learning. The diversion of the Fourth Crusade is the notable example, but 
an earlier instance of the same sort caused the loss of his extensive library to 
the Moslem emir Usimah. Usdmah has left us an extremely interesting auto- 
biography,? many passages of which read as thrillingly as the Arabian Nights 
and include a number of observations upon his opponents, the Franks. In 1145, 
while his library, along with other treasure, was being transported by ship along 
the Syrian coast and under a safe conduct from King Baldwin 111 of Jerusalem, 
the vessel was driven ashore near Acre and its contents plundered by Baldwin 
in person in spite of his previous pledge, the pretext being that such was the 
Moslem custom of dealing with wrecked vessels. Usimah estimated the number 
of his books at no less than 4000 volumes and said that their loss grieved him 
as no other experience in the course of a long life. 

1 Theodor Gottlieb, Ueber mittelalterliche Bibliotheken (Leipzig, 1890). 

* Translated by Hartwig Derenbourg in Revue de Orient Latin, 1 (1894), 327-565, summarized 
by N. Jorga, ‘Le Monde Oriental et les Croisés,’ in the Mélanges d'Histoire du Moyen Age offerts a 
M. Ferdinand Lot (Paris, 1925), p. 263, and recently translated into English by P. K. Hitti under the 
title An Arab-Syrian Gentleman and Warrior in the Period of the Crusades, Memoirs of Usdmah ibn- 
Mungidh (New York, 1929). 
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A direct transmission of books from East to West is recorded in a letter from 
Raban Ata, catholicus of Armenia, to Pope Innocent tv in 1247. Along with an 
appeal for Christian unity and a suggestion that the Emperor Frederick 11 be 
allowed to undertake another crusade on account of the disasters of the Eastern 
Christians, the Armenian churchman says that together with the letter he is send- 
ing two books:! 

. .. Misimus autem vobis per manus dictorum fratrum, nuntiorum vestrorum, libellum, 
quem attulimus de pectore Orientis, scilicet de terra Sin, et libellum alium de fide ex 
parte archiepiscopi Nesibini, cui subscripserunt alii duo archiepiscopi et tres episcopi. . . . 


Aside from the reference to China contained in terra Sin, the letter is of in- 
terest as illustrating one of the paths over which books moved from East to West. 


1 The letter is printed in the Mon. Ger. Hist., Epistolae Saeculi XIII, 1, 199, and is registered in 
R. Rohricht, Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani (Innsbruck, 1893), no. 1152, and in E. Berger, Les Regis- 
tres d’ Innocent IV (Paris, 1884-1921), no. 3035. 
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THE ANCHIN MANUSCRIPT (DOUAI 372) 
By WATKIN WILLIAMS 


Hituerro there has been, for general use, one textus receptus of the works of St 
Bernard, namely, that of the Benedictine edition of Mabillon. This is the text 
which Migne reproduced in his Patrologia Latina. It may be well to tell the story 
of this edition in the words of Dom Thierri Ruinart, Mabillon’s contemporary 
and confrére, recorded in his Abrégé de la vie de Dom Jean Mabillon Prétre et 
Religieux de la congrégation de Saint Maur (Paris, mpccrx), pp. 44 sqq. In the 
dedicatory epistle, addressed to Mylord Duc de Perth, Cy-devant Gouverneur du 
Roy de la Grande-Bretagne, premier Gentilhomme de la chambre de Sa Majesté, 
Ruinart refers to Mabillon as mon pére et mon Mattre. Mabillon was born at 
Saint-Pierremont near Mouson-sur-Meuse in 1632; thus he was, as will be seen, 
thirty-one years of age when he first began to edit the writings of St Bernard. 
Most of the work was done at St Germain-des-Prés. 

Dom Claude Chantelou, when he died in 1664, had already published in 1662 
a quarto edition of some select sermons of St Bernard (L. Janauschek, Xenia 
Bernardina, No. 1125). He had apparently intended, had he lived, to publish a 
complete edition of all the saint’s writings. This duty now devolved upon Mabillon 
in continuation of work which he had begun at St Denis in the previous year. 
After taking the best advice available and after bringing to light various hitherto 
unpublished items, he produced an edition, both in folio and in octavo, in 1667. 
In 1690, after both these issues were entirely out of print, appeared Mabillon’s 
last edition, enriched with additional notes, and with further items the existence 
of which he had in the interval discovered and of the genuineness of which he was 
fully satisfied. 


Il vint, [writes Ruinart], 4 S. Germain des Prez vers le mois de Juillet en 1664, ot il fut 
d’un grand secours au Pere d’Achery pour |’impression de la suite du Spicilege; mais cela 
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né l’empécha pas de continuer le travail qu’il avoit commencé a S. Denis sur les CEuvres 
de saint Bernard; en sorte que Dom Claude Chantelou, qui aprés avoir donné un volume 
in quarto des Sermons choisis de ce Pere, se disposoit 4 donner une edition de tous ses 
(Euvres, étant venu 4 mourir au mois de Novembre suivant, Dom Jean Mabillon fut 
chargé luy seul de tout l’ouvrage. II s’y appliqua entierement, & lorsqu’il fat en état de 
paroitre, il en informa le public par un écrit qu’il fit imprimer au commencement de 1666. 
afin de pouvoir profiter des avis qu’on pourroit luy donner, tant sur la maniere d’executer 
ce dessein, que sur les nouveaux ouvrages, qui l’on auroit pd decouvrir dans les anciennes 
Bibliotheques. I] en donna deux editions tout a la fois en 1667, l'une en deux volumes in 
folio, & l'autre in octavo, divisée en neufs tomes. Le scavant Pere Bona, pour lors Abbé 
general de la Reforme de |’Ordre de Cisteux en Italie, ayant va cette edition, en écrivit 4 
l’Auteur en des termes tres-obligeans, pour le porter 4 continuer des études, qu’il prévoyoit 
devoir étre tres-avantageuses a |’Eglise. I] en entretint méme le Pape Alexandre VII. & 
dés-lors la reputation du Pére Mabillon commenca a devenir celebre dans Rome. En 
effet il avoit fait paroitre tant d’exactitude, de penetration, de jugement & d’érudition 
dans l’execution de cet ouvrage, qu’on jugea dés ce temps-la, que si Dieu luy consservoit 
la vie, il tiendroit assfrement un rang considerable parmi les plus scavants hommes de 
son siécle. Les exemplaires de cette edition ayant été entirement distribuez, on engagea 
Dom Mabillon 4 en entreprendre une autre, qui fut achevee en 1690. Elle est dediée au 
Pape Alexandre VIII. & augmentée de plusieurs observations nouvelles, & de quelques 
pieces qui n’avoient point encore va le jour, ce qui la rend plus complete et plus ample 
que les préceudentes. Dom Mabillon se préparoit 4 donner encore une edition de ce Pére, 
lorsque Dieu nous I’a enleve. Au reste l’approbation que le public donna, tant en France, 
que dans les paiis étrangers, 4 ce premier ouvrage, contribua beaucoup 4 encourager les 
Superieurs de nétre Congregation 4 faire travailler aux editions des autres Péres Latins 


& Grecs... 


In these days we are better able than was Dom Ruinart to recognize the 
limitations imposed upon the great Maurist. First amongst them was, perhaps, 
the confidence which he founded upon the authority of James Merlo of Horst, 
commonly called Horstius, the editor of the edition of St Bernard’s works pub- 
lished at Cologne in 1641. ‘Il est manifeste que |’édition de Mabillon,’ writes 
Dom Capelle, ‘n’est pas digne de ce grand homme. Lorsqu’il la prépara, il eut le 
tort de témoigner au travail de Merlo, souvent arbitraire, une confiance injusti- 
fiée. Il est done urgent de rechercher les plus anciens et les meilleurs manu- 
scrits’ (Bulletin d’ancienne littérature latine, ap. La Revue bénédictine, 1926, p. 
217). The very fact that Mabillon was, at the time of his death, preparing, not a 
reissue of the edition of 1690, but a fresh edition, is in itself some evidence that, 
in his opinion, the area of research was by no means exhausted, and we may 
find a confirmation of this in a letter filed amongst the notes which he made for 
his use in preparing the edition of 1690. This letter, addressed to Mabillon by 
Dom Hugues Lanthenas of Saint-Germain-d’Auxerre, urges the necessity of pub- 
lishing une nouvelle édition de saint Bernard aprés celle de 1690 (Bibl. Nat., fonds 
latin, MS. 12323, fol. 200). 

Moreover, in regard of the text of the De Conversione, as also of two other 
treatises, namely, the De Gradibus Humilitatis et Superbiae and the De Diligendo 
Deo, a full and careful collation of the Benedictine text with certain selected 
early manuscripts and printed editions reveals considerable divergence. Manu- 
scripts which contain the De Conversione, as compared with those which contain 
other works of St Bernard, are unfortunately few in number; it is impossible to 
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say whether this is accidental, or due to an unwillingness to advertise the grave 
charges brought by the saint against the cleri sacratissimus ordo of his day. 
It is difficult to identify with certainty any one of these manuscripts as having 
been collated by Mabillon for the purpose of the text of this treatise. It is true 
that he enumerates codices ...Vaticanos, Colbertinos, Belgicos sancti Petri 
apud Gandavum, et Aureae-Vallis as, amongst others, having been collated by 
him (Praef. Gener. XV), but it is plainly impossible to draw from so general a 
statement any particular conclusion as to what manuscripts he collated when pre- 
paring his text of the De Conversione. In point of fact there are no less than 
seventy-two readings in his text of this treatise for which no manuscript authority 
has been found, and thirty-two which are supported by only one known manu- 
script — and that of comparatively late date (fifteenth cent.) — namely, Cam- 
bridge 1820 (Ii, 1v, 23). It is, of course, possible that he had access to some manu- 
script or manuscripts unspecified or, up to the present time, unrecognized. 

But it is matter for some surprise that there is no evidence of his having col- 
lated one manuscript of outstanding importance, namely the Anchin MS. (Douai 
372). He knew of its existence, for in his edition of 1690 he cites it for the purpose 
of the titles of two items. In the Admonitio to the Declamationes of St Bernard 
collected by Geoffrey, at the time Abbot of Igny, the first of which is the De 
Colloquio Simonis et Jesu (Matth. x1x, 27), Mabillon writes that in the Codex 
Aquicinctensis, scriptus ab annis quadringentis, the title of this collection is Liber 
de lectione Evangelica, Ecce nos reliquimus omnia, collectus ex dictis domni Ber- 
nardi Abbatis Clarae-vallis. Again, at the end of various carmina encomiastica in 
honour of St Bernard, we read the following note: 

In ms. cod. Aquicinctensi legitur carmen sic inscriptum: Venerabili Abbati Clarae-Vallensi 


Bernardo Anselmus in laudem Clarae-vallis, sub hoc titulo. Vallis devexa, quam mons 
devexus opacat. 


Neither of these notes would seem to contribute much of intrinsic value to the 
edition; extrinsically, however, they are interesting. They suggest that Mabillon 
had obtained and examined a list of the contents of this manuscript; but no more; 
no more, because the former note gives us his opinion of the date of the manu- 
script, namely, ca. 1290; an opinion which is in itself sufficient proof that he had 
never seen it. The Voyage Littéraire of Marténe and Durand, in which is recorded 
the visit of these two Maurists to Anchin, was not published until 1717. Probably 
it was not very long before this date that the value of this manuscript was first 
appreciated, even at St Germain-des-Prés. Of the manuscripts at Anchin we read 
in this authority: ‘Ceux qui m’ont paru les plus beaux, ce sont les lettres de 
Pierre le Vénérable, et tous les ouvrages de saint Bernard écrits vers son temps, 
en trois grands volumes in-folio, avec un soin tout particulier. Je n’ay jamais rien 
vu de plus beau en ce genre’ (11, 78 sq. Cf. Martin. et Durand, Vet. Script. et Mon. 
Ampl. Coll. 1, 744 sqq.). Thus, when Dom Massuet, having revised Mabillon’s 
edition of 1690, republished it in 1719, we should expect to find some reference to 
a manuscript of which the Voyage Littéraire had recently reported so highly. 
Where, however, we should naturally seek for such reference, namely, in the 
Praefationes, nothing whatever is said about it. We can only conclude that 
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Mabillon’s great authority allayed suspicion and disarmed criticism. The value 
of the manuscript was taken to be that which his two slight references to it sug- 
gested; although, strangely enough, Dom Massuet incorporated in his edition 
certain letters of St Bernard, discovered by his confréres when, on their Voyage 
Littéraire, they inspected this manuscript at Anchin. 

Without failing in respect for the distinguished scholar who had pleaded, in so 
enlightened a spirit, the cause of les études monastiques, we may yet feel justified 
in the present state of our knowledge in placing by itself in the front rank a 
manuscript which the Voyage Littéraire describes, as it does no other, as written 
vers le temps of St Bernard avec un soin tout particulier, and the beauty of which 
its authors had never seen surpassed. 

The Abbey of Anchin, near Douai, was founded in 1079: ‘Hoc anno inceptum 
est coenobium sancti Salvatoris, in insula quae dicitur Aquicinctus, a viris illus- 
tribus Sichero videlicet atque Waltero’ (Auctarium Aquicinense, an. 1079, ap. 
Migne, Pair. Lat., cux, col. 271. Cf. Aub. Mir., Chron. Ord. 8. Bened. p. 68). 
At an early date there was found in it a notable school of scribes, rubricators, and 
miniaturists, which probably owed its inception to two English monks, Aeldred 
and Elias (Dom Paul Séjourné, Les Inédits Bernardins du Manuscrit d’ Anchin, 
ap. Saint Bernard et son Temps, 11, 248, 1929). The Flemish Benedictine abbeys 
are known to have cordially welcomed the Cisterciense Instutitum as a means of 
reforming the Order of St Benedict; for them there existed in those days no rivalry 
— still less any animosity — between Monachi Nigri and Monachi Grisei. The 
Auctarium A ffligemense, the Chronicle of Afflighem, which came to Anchin soon 
after 1153, thus records the death of St Bernard in this year: ‘Domnus quoque 
Bernardus abbas Clarevallensis, qui quasi lucifer exortus, ordinem nostrum 
illustrabat, migravit ad Dominum; cujus vita et doctrina in tantum excellit, ut 
minus sit, quicquid in ejus laude dictum fuerit’ (Migne, op. cit., coll. 285 sq. Cf. 
Brial, Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France, x111, 275). For these Bene- 
dictines St Bernard was of their own Ordo, and they were proud of him as such. 
This sympathy was largely due to the influence of Alvisus, a monk of St Bertin, 
who in 1111 became Abbot of Anchin and, after twenty years spent in that 
office, ruled as Bishop of Arras until his death in the third quarter of 1147 (Awct. 
Aquic., ap. Migne, op. cit., col. 274). Alvisus was a devoted admirer of St Ber- 
nard and actively promoted a friendly intercourse between the monasteries of his 
diocese and the Cistercian houses of Citeaux and Clairvaux. Two letters written 
to him by St Bernard are extant, numbered 65 and 395 in the Benedictine edi- 
tion. The Dijon MS. 130 contains an act associating Citeaux in regular mutual 
prayer with the Abbey of St Vaast-d’Arras. At Anchin itself it was customary 
from the end of the twelfth century onwards to read the sermons of St Bernard 
in the refectory, and portions of the Vita S. Bernardi were incorporated as lec- 
tions in the divine office as recited there. In 1179 Symon, ninth Abbot of Anchin, 
visited Clairvaux and successfully begged a relic of St Bernard, which was taken 
by him to his own abbey, where it was highly venerated (Continuatio Aquicinc- 
tina, ap. Migne, op. cit., 314). 

It may truly be said that such relations between Black Monks and Cistercians 
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were at that date perhaps unique. Beginning during the life-time of St Bernard, 
they were, as we have learnt, accentuated after his canonization in 1174 (Dom 
Séjourné, op. cit., p. 252). This, taken in connection with the fact that a great 
school of scribes existed at Anchin, would provide prima facie grounds for ex- 
pecting that most particular attention — the soin tout particulier of which the 
Voyage Littéraire speaks — would be given there to the transcription of reliable 
texts of the works of St Bernard. Considering the veneration there paid to the 
saint — as evidenced by the translation of the relic from Clairvaux by Abbot 
Symon in 1179 — and the high credit attaching to the transcription done there, 
where, if not at Anchin, would one expect his words to have been scrupulously 
recorded? 

For nearly a century and a half after the visit of Marténe and Durand to 
Anchin, this precious treasure lay perdu to all except an occasional compiler of 
catalogues, often a perfunctory worker. Bethmann, who was at Douai in 1850, 
noticed it briefly in his Neues Archiv (vu). Waitz will be found to have made 
use of it in constructing from the manuscripts his abrégé entitled Historia Miracu- 
lorum in Itinere Germanico Patratorum (Mon. Germ. Hist., vol. xxv1). Hiiffer, 
however, would appear to have taken no account of it in his Der helige Bernard 
von Clairvaux (Vorstudien), published in 1886. As Dom Séjourné has pointed out 
(Op. cit., pp. 268 sq.) the only exception to this neglect was the work of Dom 
Pitra, who in 1840 examined the manuscript at Douai and made notes of what he 
describes as this ‘insignis S. Bernardi codex Aquicinctensis,’ which are now at 
the Abbey of Sainte-Marie de Paris, together with certain analecta nova edenda, 
made by him late in life when he had been raised to the Sacred Purple, but which 
were unfortunately entirely overlooked by Migne in compiling his appendix to 
the works of St Bernard, published in the Patrologia Latina in 1879. 

The identification of the scribe is fairly well assured. In three places he gives his 
signature to the manuscript. In vol. 1 (fol. 2) we read: 


Ora pro misero pater o Bernarde Sigero 
Qui tua collegit et in unum scripta redegit. 


The initial of vol. m1 shows a monk preparing his parchment; his name is in- 
scribed Sigeris, undoubtedly a variant of Sigerus. At the end of vol. 11 we read 
on folio 132° at the foot of column 2: 
Lector divine tibi fercula do medicine 
Dum legis hos apices hac prece redde vices 


Christe tua miserum salva pietate Sigerum 
Atque locum det ei labor et liber hic requiei. Amen. 


We shall refer later to certain implications attaching to these signatures. 

Siger was not an uncommon Flemish name. We shall remember that one of the 
two co-founders of Anchin was called Sicherus. Suger, the great Abbot of St 
Denis, was probably a Fleming. A charter is to be found in the Archives de Lille, 
dated 1161, in which, after the signatures of the abbot, the prior, and the 
atimonier of Anchin, is read that of Sigerue. Three other signatures follow, those 
of Balduinus, Jordanus and Baldricus. These four names are all those of distin- 
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guished miniaturists or scribes (Escallier, L’ Abbaye d’ Anchin, pp. 107 sq.). It is 
reasonable to assume that the first signature is that of the most distinguished, at 
any rate the senior, scribe, and that this is our Siger. On this assumption the 
scribe of the manuscript was alive in 1161, at which date he was the first scribe of 
the monastery, the doyen of the school of penmen. Dom Séjourné hasards the sug- 
gestion that he was not alive after, say, 1180. The script of the manuscript is in 
a firm, even hand, the same hand throughout, uniform in a very high degree, the 
work of a man who used a steady pen. The absence of any ascription of sanctitas 
or of beatitudo to St Bernard is no conclusive proof that it was written before the 
canonization in 1174. One piece of internal evidence, however, is significant. The 
form e simple, without the cedilla, for the classical diphthong is not found to be 
used in French manuscripts before, at the earliest, the end of the twelfth century. 
The form ¢ was the usual transitional form. This form is found consistently 
throughout the manuscript. Don Séjourné, who has made a special study of the 
manuscript, notes that its Cistercian type is marked by the fact that the initials 
are strictly calligraphic, such of them as are the work of a rubricator; and this 
rubricator he considers to have been the scribe himself, the illuminated minia- 
tures alone being the work of a specialist. Anchin was at the end of the twelfth 
century no less famous as an atelier of miniaturists than it was of scribes. What 
Siger was as the latter, that Baldwin was as the former. Unfortunately nothing 
has so far been discovered to identify Baldwin with the miniaturist of this 
manuscript. It is for experts to judge of the probability of this identification from 
the work itself, taken in comparison with another Anchin manuscript, an unfinished 
copy of St Augustine, Douai 257, known to have been enriched by his hand 
(Escallier, op. et loc. cit.). It should be noted, however, that one great interest of 
the manuscript consists in the fact that it has any miniatures at all. As we should 
naturally expect, these enrichments were not in accord with the puritan senti- 
ment characteristic of the Cistercians. Had the provenance of the manuscript been 
a Cistercian house, it is doubtful whether we should find them. 

To recur to certain implications attaching to the signatures of Siger. We have 
noticed that the lack of ascription of any such title as sanctus or beatus to St 
Bernard is no conclusive proof that the manuscript was written before the 
canonization in 1174. On the contrary it may be said that the prayer: ‘Ora pro 
misero pater o Bernarde Sigero’ on fol. 2 of vol. 1, taken in connection with some 
verses addressed by Siger to Christ and St Bernard at the beginning of vol. 1, 
is sufficient proof of a postcanonization date. Again, the words: ‘Qui tua collegit 
et in unum scripta redegit’ (vol. 1, fol. 2) and the use of the word liber in the verses 
at the end of vol. 111 indicate that Siger was producing a Corpus Bernardinum, 
in point of fact the first of its kind and the most comprehensive of its kind known 
to exist in manuscript, and, as we have seen, more comprehensive even than 
either Massuet’s edition of 1719 or Migne’s of 1879. The text of the De Con- 
versione begins on folio 119°, col. 1, lin. 18 of vol. m1, its title Sermo domni ber- 
nardi abbatis clarevallis ad clericos occupying the two preceding lines; the explicit 
occupies lines 7 and 8 of column 1 of folio 125". 

Vol. 11 consisted originally of 144 folios recto and verso; only 140 remain; for 
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one at the beginning and three at the end have been cut out. The folios measure 
17} by 12 inches, and there are two columns of script; the script-area of each 
column measures 14 by 4 to 43 inches; normally there are 50 lines in each column, 
but very occasionally this is reduced by spacing to 49. The oak boards are } to 2 
inch thick, and at the foot of the end board and on the inner side of it we read: 
‘Coopertus in hoc corio anno dfii. 1567. In mense Augusti.’ In the opinion of 
an expert at Oxford, this vellum is the recovering of a fourteenth century bind- 
ing. Vol. 111 contains only one miniature, the initial D of Dixit Symon Petrus on 
fol. 104”. The letter, itself in black with a floriated finial, is on a bright blue 
ground; inside the letter are interlacing circles in red, green, a blue darker than 
the ground-work, and purple, all on a ground of burnished gold. The initials 
throughout, such as are not black, are in saxe-blue and vivid green, less fre- 
quently in a deep red; many of them are fine specimens of calligraphy. An ex- 
ample of one of them is given in the attached plate; it occurs at the incipit of the 
sermons on the psalm Qui habitat. Plate x11 reproduces folio 20” of Douai 372. 


MSS COLLATED WITH THE ANCHIN MS. 
7 


The MS. Troyes 852 formed part of the collection of the illustrious Pithou 
family, which in the days of Henry tv gave four of its sons to the service of France 
as jurists and historians. Probably it was at some date during the seventeenth 
century, perhaps not long after the foundation of the Oratoire de France by M. 
de Bérulle in 1611, that the Oratoire de Troyes became the legatee of a member 
of this family in respect both of a considerable library, including this manu- 
script, and of a house in the city, the Hétel Pithou, which stood upon the site of 
the present market-buildings, opposte the West end of the Eglise Saint-Remi. 
The manuscript is inscribed ez libris Collegit Oratorii Trecensis, which is explained 
by the fact that the Oratory was also a teaching body. In 1792, on the confisca- 
tion of ecclesiastical property by the State, it passed to the Bibliothéque de la 
Ville at Troyes, the librarian of which, M. Lucien Morel-Payen, assigns it to the 
end of the twelfth or, at latest, the beginning of the thirteenth century. In it the 
diphthong is found to be written e simple, not ¢. The script — although admit- 
tedly of a somewhat later date — resembles, both in its first hand and in that 
of its corrector, the script of the MS. Troyes 512. This last named forms with 
Troyes 511 a pair of folio manuscripts, being part of a series of five manuscripts 
given to Clairvaux by Henry, son of Louis le Gros, who was professed a monk 
there by St Bernard in 1145, and was afterwards in succession Bishop of Beau- 
vais and Archbishop of Rheims. MS. 511 is a Psalter and MS. 512 contains the 
Epistles of St Paul. It may be presumed that both these manuscripts were 
written before 1137, the date of the death of Louis, and belonged to Henry 
before he entered Clairvaux, for they are both in the same hand and MS. 511 
is inscribed Henricus regis filius. Dom André Wilmart is of opinion that they 
were the work of the same atelier, and that probably at Paris (L’Ancienne 
Bibliothéque de Clairvaux, pp. 176 sqq. ap. Mém. de la Soc. Acad. de l Aube, 
Ixxxi, Liv, 3° série.). M. Morel-Payen recognizes the traditions and manner of 
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this same atelier developed at a later date in the MS. Troyes 852. The contents of 
it include, amongst other Bernardina, a collection of Epistles, the De Conversione, 
the Apologia ad Guillelmum, the Exhortatio ad Milites Templi and the Jubilus 
Rhythmicus, this last wrongly ascribed to St Bernard, all in the same hand, 
together with other works, not St Bernard’s, in a different hand. The De Con- 
versione is on folios 174”-182'. It is preceded by an Epistola ad Ludovicum regem 
and followed by the Epistola Venerabili patri Wilelmo frater Bernardus, i.e., the 
Apologia. The folios measure 11} x 8} inches, and the script, in double columns, 
is contained within an area of 8} x 53 inches. 


P 


The MS. Paris 2565 in the Bibliothéque Nationale is assigned by the Con- 
servateur des Manuscrits there, M. Henri Omont, to the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. This distinguished authority writes of it: ‘Il me parait bien ap- 
partenir au XIIT° siécle et trés vraisemblement 4 la 1° moitié du méme siécle.’ 
Its provenance can be traced, for it bears a monastic ez libris as follows: Liber 
sancte Marie de Escharleiis, of which M. Omont writes that it is ‘sans doute 
contemporain du manuscrit.’ It was thus the property of the Cistercian Abbaye 
des Escharlis in the diocese of Sens near Villefranche-sur-Yonne, founded as 
the first daughter of Fontenay on July 22, 1131 (Janauschek, Orig. Cisterc. 1, 
20). In the seventeenth-century catalogues of the Bibliothéque Royale its cita- 
tion is as follows: (a) Nicolas Rigault’s of 1622, siz cents nonante un, (b) Pierre 
Dupuy’s of 1645, cccrzii, (c) Nicolas Clément’s of 1682, 3820. Its present num- 
ber, 2565, first occurs in the catalogue of 1744 (Omont, Notice sur les anciens 
catalogues des manuscrits Latins de la B.N., 111 sqqg. Paris, 1903). It contains St 
Bernard’s Epistles, the Apologia ad Guillelmum, the Rhythmus ad singula membra 
Christi patientis, wrongly ascribed to St Bernard, the Epistola ad Hugonem Novi- 
tium, i.e., the Tractatus de Baptismo, and the De Conversione. 


yi 

The MS. Vatican 663 is assigned by Vattasso (Codices Vaticani Latini, 1 
[1902], pp. 517 sqq.) to the fourteenth century. Dom André Wilmart would prefer 
to date it at the end of the thirteenth or, at latest, the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. In the opinion of the latter authority, although the manuscript itself is 
Italian, its archetype belonged to the University of Paris. There is no external 
evidence as to its provenance, but probably it originally came from some uni- 
versity library. It was known to Mabillon, for he cites it (Praef. ad Serm. xu 
De Diversis) as his authority for accepting two of St Bernard’s sermons, the 
genuineness of which had been doubted. It is marked by an interesting feature 
which concerns the De Conversione, and which is found also in some older manu- 
scripts in French libraries. The Omelie beati Bernardi of Gaufridus form one single 
series, in which the De Conversione is the LXth and last item, running on from 
the preceding item thus: Quia vera vita non est nisi in conversione Ad audiendum 
etc. The manuscript forms a complete collection of the works of St Bernard, both 
genuine and spurious. 
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y2 
This manuscript, Vatican 91 (olim 152), is assigned by Monsignor Mercati, 
Librarian of the Vatican, to the fifteenth century. It is an item in the great col- 
lection made by Federigo di Montefeltro, Count and second Duke of Urbino, 
about the year 1450, and soon after it was written it was inscribed with the 
number 78 of that collection. Vespasiano, the Florentine bookseller, who was 
Duke Federigo’s first librarian, describes the library and its contents, valuing the 
latter at 30,000 ducats, and specifying amongst them ‘tutte l’opere di santo Ber- 
nardo’ (Vespasiano, Vite det Uomini IIlustri del Secolo xv°, 1, xxvii sqq., 297 
8qq.; xxxi, 301). It escaped the raid of the Palace of Urbino by Cesare Borgia in 
1502, and ultimately found its way with other Codices Urbinates to the Vatican 
Library in 1657. Numbers 90-93 inclusive contain the liturgical sermons of St 
Bernard, beginning with the sermons In Capite Jejunii, his sermons De Diversis 
and — immediately preceding these latter and immediately following the last 
of the liturgical sermons (In Obitu S. Humberti) — the De Conversione divided 
into thirty-one sermons. It is noteworthy that, so far as has been observed, its 
text has several variants peculiar to itself and to the MS. Besancon 234. 


B 
The Librarian of the Bibliothéque Publique at Besancon assigns the MS. 234 
in that library to the first half of the fifteenth century. It is written not exclu- 
sively upon parchment. The De Conversione is written upon nine folios, of which 
three are parchment. On five folios at the end of the manuscript are inscribed in a 


fifteenth-century hand four documents concerning the cathedral and the chapter 
of Besancon. Of these the third is a list of the bishops and archbishops of the 
diocese, the last of whom — his name written in an ink different from that of the 
preceding entries — is Jean de la Roche-Taillée, who occupied the see in 1430. 
We may not unreasonably conclude that the original provenance of the manu- 
script was the library of the Cathedral of Saint-Etienne-de-Besancon. At the 
Revolution, when it passed to the Bibliothéque de Besancon, it was in the 
possession of the Séminaire in that city, established in 1665. There is no record 
as to how it found its way to the Séminaire; but, this institution was, amongst the 
suppressed religious communities, one of the largest contributors to the libraries 
of the State; no less than 4121 separate works constituted its offering (Catal. 
Gén. des manuscrits des Bibliothéques Publiques de France, Dép. xxx11. Besancon, 
I, p. xxvii). The manuscript contains a large number of the Sermons of St Ber- 
nard De Diversis and some others, including the De Conversione (folios 210-219), 
together with various other items. 


C. 

The MS. Cambridge 1820 (Ii, IV, 23) is written in more than one hand. Some 
of it is so early as the thirteenth century, but the De Conversione is in a hand of 
the fifteenth century which Dr M. R. James suggests may be that of Dr Walter 
Crome who gave it as one of a series to the Library of Cambridge University in 
1444 (Henry Bradshaw, Collected Papers, pp. 17 sq., 185). On a fly-leaf at the 
beginning of the volume we read: ‘Communi librarie scolarium Universitatis 
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Cantabrigiensis per Crome, A.D. 1444, in festo Sancti Hugonis manu propria 
scripta, et est decimus in ordine librorum donatorum.’ Crome was a Fellow of 
Gonville Hall from about 1420 to 1427, and died in 1452 (Venn, Biograph. Hist. 
of Gonville and Caius College, 1, 6, Edit. 1897). The manuscript is tripartite. The 
first part concerns us. It contains some sixty-five works of St Augustine and an 
item, numbered 70, on fol. 126 sq. professing to be extracts from St Bernard 
De Confessione, De Eucharistia and concerning various other subjects, but no 
other work of St Bernard except the De Conversione. In thirty-two instances this 
manuscript affords the only manuscript support for the text of Mabillon against 
the other manuscripts cited. But it is noteworthy that, so far as has been ascer- 
tained, it and the MS. Douai 372 alone read with Mabillon moriendo for mor- 
dendo (Cap. v, 7). In some instances in which Mabillon is supported by this 
manuscript alone, he fails of support from any printed text with which his read- 
ing has been collated. On the other hand the reading praedulcem for praeducem 
(Cap. x11, 24) found in Mabillon is not supported by this manuscript, as it is not 
by any of the manuscripts collated. Further, the manuscript has a considerable 
number of variants peculiar to itself, in addition to those in which it alone agrees 
with Mabillon’s text. The manuscript has never left Cambridge since the year 
1444 and there is no evidence, nor is it probable, either that Mabillon ever 
visited Cambridge or that any collation was done for him there. Taking all 
these facts into consideration, it will be evident that the manuscript, although 
late, has an interest of its own. 


PRINTED EDITIONS COLLATED WITH THE ANCHIN MS. 
Mg. 

The Editio Maguntiensis of 1475 contains the first known printed text of the 
De Conversione. The Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, the British Museum, and 
the Palatine Library at Vienna each possesses a copy of this edition. At folio 232, 
col. 2, is found: Sermones beati bernhardi de monte Clarevallis. Expliciunt feliciter. 
Anno nativitatis Christi. Mcceclxxv. decima-quarta die mensis aprilis. In nobili 
urbe Maguncia, non atramenti calamo cannave, sed artificiosa quadam adinventione 
imprimendi ac caracterizandi Sermones hos Beati bernardi abbatis clarevallis cuncti- 
potenti annuente deo Petrus schoyffer de gernsheym suis consignando scutis feliciter 
consummavit. Peter Schoeffer was the printer of the Mainz Donatus not later than 
1456. Mabillon knew of this edition (Praef. Gen. in S. Bern. Op. IV), but he was 
not aware that it contained the De Conversione, for in his Admonitio to this 
treatise he writes: ‘In prima ejus editione, scilicet Spirensi anni MDI. inscribitur: 
De Conversione ad Scholares libellus:’ yet its text of the treatise not infrequently 
supports him against the manuscripts cited. There are one hundred and nine of 
its readings in the De Conversione which so far have not been found either in any 
manuscript or in any printed edition except Spirensis 1481, to which it is very 
similar and in which one hundred and eight of them occur. 


Sp. 
The Editio Spirensis of 1501 is that to which Mabillon refers incorrectly as 
containing the first imprint of the De Conversione, but correctly as entitling the 
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work De Conversione ad scholares. The British Museum and the Palatine Library 
at Munich each possesses a copy of it. The colophon, at the end of the Tabula 
operum, reads: ‘Impensis et opera providi viri Petri Drach. civis Spirensis 
libellus iste opusculorum divi Bernardi Clarevallésis abbatis, pluribus prius non 
impressis opusculis doctoris ejusdem. diligenti castigatione prehabita. ifctis 
atque cénexis. finem feliciter attigit. Anno a natali xti millesimo-quingentesimo 
primo. tertio nonas decembris.’ It is important to notice that some years earlier 
an edition of St Bernard’s sermons had been published, the text of which is al- 
most identical with that of the Mainz edition of 1475, and of which the British 
Museum, the Harvard University and the University of Innsbruck each pos- 
sesses a copy. It does not appear to have been known to Mabillon. It has an 
anonymous dedicatory epistle addressed Petro Drach civi spirensi, which ends as 
follows: ‘Vale petre et me ama. Ex heildeberga pridie kalendas septembres. Anno 
domini txxx1.’ There is no title-page, and all information as to printer, and 
place and date of printing is contained in this epistle. Janauschek (No. 62, ap. 
Xenia Bern. tv) supplies the century before Lxxx1, and writes of the edition as, 
epistola teste: Spirae, Petrus Drach, anno 1481. The text then may be regarded as 
Drach’s. Like that of the Mainz edition of 1475 it differs — certainly from two 
of the manuscripts cited, Troyes 852 and Paris 2565, more widely than does any 
other known printed text. How are we to account for the fact that twenty years 
later, in 1501, Drach rejected the one hundred and eight readings in the De 
Conversione common to and peculiar to the Mainz text of 1475 and his own text 
of 1481? 

In 1495 had appeared two editions of the Opuscula, one at Brescia idus febru., 
and another at Venice die xvii Octobris, the former printed per Angelum et 
Jacobum de Britannicis fratres, the latter per Simonem Bivilaqua Papiensem. 
These two editions offer practically an identical text. Of the Brescian edition 
there is a copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale, in the Palatine Library at Vienna 
and in the Bibliothéque Publique et Dijon; of the Venetian edition there is a 
copy in the British Museum, in the Bibliothéque Nationale and in the Palatine 
Library at Munich. The copies of both editions in America are enumerated by 
Mrs Bingham Stillwell (Saint Bernard et son Temps, 11, 284). Mabillon refers to 
the Brescian imprint, but it is doubtful whether he had seen it, for he quotes the 
Jesuit Possevinus, writer of the Apparatus Sacer, as his authority for its date 
(Praef. Gen. tv). It is an interesting question as to whether the marked difference 
between Drach’s two texts of 1481 and 1501 is to be explained by the influence 
of this Brixio-Venetian text of 1495, or by his collation of some manuscript or 
manuscripts not identified. 

Sr. 


This edition of 1508 printed in Paris professes to be the first in which nearly all 
St Bernard’s works appear. In it the De Conversione is described as Sermo ez- 
hortationis ad clericos. It was based upon archetypes found in the library of 
Clairvaux. The work of Joannes Bocardus and Jodocus Clictoveus Neoportuensis, 
it was printed by Andreas Bocardus at the expense of Jean Petit bookseller to the 
University of Paris. Its great beauty as a work of the printer’s and of the en- 
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graver’s art has gained for it the title of Editio Seraphica. There is a copy of it 
in the Palatine Library at Munich. 


Lugd. 

The text of this edition is that of the Editio Seraphica as freshly revised by 
Clictoveus, with the addition of the Sermones in Cantica of Gilbert of Hoyland. 
It was printed at Lyons in 1515 by Johannes Cleyn Alemannus, and was many 
times afterwards reprinted both at Lyons and at Paris. The edition to which 
Mabillon refers as appearing six years later than the Seraphica (Praefat. Gen. 1v) 
is without doubt this edition, for no edition of 1514 is known to exist. A copy of 
it is in the British Museum. 

Pic. 

This edition printed in Paris in 1609 is the work of Jean Picard. It contains 
certain additional letters of St Bernard and is supplied by Edmundus Tiraquellus, 
a monk of Citeaux, with notes and with a dedicatory epistle addressed to Dom 
Edmond de la Croix, Abbot-General of the Cistercians. There is also a preface 
by Johannes Gillotius who had made himself responsible for an earlier edition in 
1586. This edition is not rare. It was reprinted at Antwerp in the same year, 1609, 
and many later reprints exist. It held its own as the standard edition until 
Horst’s edition appeared in 1641. 

A careful collation of the De Conversione in the above-named manuscripts 
and editions with the text of the Anchin manuscript reveals 62 readings and 4 
considerable lacunae peculiar to the last. The lacunae are: — (a) Cap. vu, 16, 
where the Benedictine edition, supported by the manuscripts and editions cited, 
opens with the words: ‘Esto tamen magna sint et honesta quae mundus interim 
amatoribus suis erogare videtur: sed infida esse quis nesciat?’ The passage is not 
found in the Anchin manuscript. (b) Cap. rx, 18 contains a quotation from the 
Latin Bible, namely, 1 Cor. iv, 3 and 4, which is given in full in the Benedictine 
edition; the clause sed neque meipsum judico is omitted in the Anchin manuscript; 
it is curiously variant in the MSS PT where we read sed enim meipsum judico and 
in the edition of Picard where we read sed meipsum judico; the other manu- 
scripts and editions collated give the Benedictine text. Plainly the clause should 
either stand as it is given by Mabillon, or it should be omitted as in the Anchin 
manuscript. St Bernard speaking from memory in a public address might very 
well have omitted it; to insert it would have been a temptation to a copyist. The 
omission in the Anchin manuscript of three words, in illa die, from a quotation 
(Luke vi, 23), which are inserted in the Benedictine edition (Cap. xx, 40) and 
in the other manuscripts and editions cited, may perhaps be similarly explained; 
being inconsiderable, we class it among variants. (c) Cap. x1v, 26. Here the 
Benedictine edition, supported by all the manuscripts and editions cited, reads: 
‘Novi satiatos pecunia et satiatos honoribus, satiatos voluptatibus et curios- 
itatibus hujus mundi.’ The Anchin manuscript omits the words satiatos volupta- 
tibus et curiositatibus. (d) Cap. xx1, 37. All the manuscripts and editions cited 
support the Benedictine edition in reading here: ‘Neque enim condignae sunt 
passiones hujus temporis ad praeteritam culpam quae remittitur; non ad prae- 
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sentem gratiam quae immittitur; non ad futuram gloriam que promittitur nobis.’ 
The clause ‘non ad praesentem ... immittitur’ is not found in the Anchin 
manuscript. The whole sentence with its triple contrast, its play upon the words 
remitto, immitto and promitto is much in St Bernard’s manner; on the other hand 
the Anchin text is truer to the Biblical reminiscence (Rom., viii, 18. Vulg.). The 
question is whether the Anchin scribe has corrected in order to conform to the 
Biblical text, or whether the insertion of the clause ‘non ad praesentem.. . 
immittitur’ represents an assumption that St Bernard would have character- 
istically used the triple contrast with its play upon the words remitto, immitto and 
promitto. Once a mannerism is recognized, the temptation to reproduce it is 
strong; in this instance it would be easy to do so. It may be said that it is not 
at all like St Bernard to improve in such a fashion upon the language of Scripture, 
and we feel that there is good ground for believing that the Anchin text here 
correctly represents his words. 

It is scarcely necessary at this stage to deal with the sixty-two variants. These 
lacunae sufficiently illustrate the interest of the Anchin manuscript in itself, 
apart from the history of its provenance, and from the evidence which points both 
to its priority in date to any other known manuscript and to the fact that it was 
not collated by Mabillon for what still remains the textus receptus of St Bernard’s 
works. The writer would be lacking in proper feeling were he not to express his 
gratitude for much collation and for valuable advice to his lamented friend the 
late Mr Barton Mills, who collaborated with him in preparing an edition of the 
text of the De Diligendo Deo and the De Gradibus Humilitatis et Superbiae for the 
Cambridge (England) University Press in 1926. 





ANOTHER ‘LOST’ CHAPTER OF WYCLIF’S 
SUMMA DE ENTE 


By I. H. STEIN 


In THE issue of July, 1929, of this review Professor S. H. Thomson wrote in his 
article ‘A ‘Lost’ Chapter of Wyclif’s Summa de Ente’: ‘In the case of four of the 
twelve [tractates forming together the Summa], Book u1, tractates 1, 2, 3 and 6, 
this codex is unique.’ This statement must be limited probably as regards only 
one of the tractates, namely Book u, No. 6, the codex B.16.2. of Trinity College 
in Cambridge forming the only source. The tractates 1, 2 and 3 are still contained 
in the manuscript 1762 (IX E 6) of the University Library in Prague. In the 
Catalogus Codicum manuscriptorun: latinorum qui in C. R. Bibliotheca publica 
atque Universitatis Pragensis asservantur, edited by J. Truhla¥, 11, 23 (1906), 
there the following characterization is made: ‘1762 (IX E 6), chart. saec. x1v- 
xv, Johannes Wiclif Tractatus de intellectione, scientia & volitione dei. (Summa 
intellectualium lib. 11) incip. Ilorumque insunt deo communiter — expl. propter 
horrorem blasphemie dixit: benedic domino et morere.’ This codex is bound in 
wooden boards covered with grey leather, showing traces of bosses and clasps. 
It is written in a cursive hand of the fifteenth century, rather difficult to read. 
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According to a note received recently from Professor S. H. Thomson, this manu- 
script ‘is the work of the same scribe that wrote most of the MS. 773 (IV H 9) 
in the University Library. Both codices have been in Bohemia extremely long. 
They are clearly Bohemian script. Both codices offer an excellent text. The MS. 
773 is the best text of the De Universalibus and the De Ydeis excepting the Gon- 
ville and Caius MS. 337 which is of course English. There is no scribe’s signature 
or date on either of these Czech manuscripts, but I should not hesitate to date 
them between 1395 and 1400, among the earliest of the Bohemian Wycliffiana. 
This codex 1762 contains the three first tractates of the second book of the 
Summa Intellectualium (Catalogue of Wyclif’s Latin Works, edited by J. Loserth, 
London, without date, No. 9, m, 1-3), of which H. Dziewicki has edited the 
first and the third (De Ente Librorum duorum excerpta, London, 1909). 

As H. Dziewicki mentions also twice in the second part of this edition that 
in the Cambridge manuscript some leaves are missing, it would have been of the 
greatest advantage for the edition if the Prague codex had been consulted for 
comparison and for the correction of the text. Many slight corrections would 
have been possible. I desire to give only one example: on page 86 in the footnote 
H. Dziewicki says: ‘Et lapidum et .. .’ I have purposely omitted some words. 
The abbreviation azi is generally used either for asinus or for albus. But neither 
can make sense.’ In the Prague manuscript, fol. 10, line 2 from the top, we read: 
‘et lapidum et caput asini dicat asini capitum etc. de similibus.’ This codex 
gives a nearly complete copy of the first three tractates of the second book of 
the Summa Intellectualium, and therefore the missing leaves mentioned by H. 
Dziewicki on page 57 and 229-230 can be added, though this manuscript is also 
not entirely complete. As for the third tractate, it corresponds to the printed 
edition up to and including chapter 8; then follow at once chapters 11, 12 (the 
last one missing altogether in the printed edition) and chapter 13 as far as the 
words ‘quod tempore suo sint nigredo et frigiditas’ (edition H. Dziewicki, p. 321, 
line 28) and then follows at once chapter 14 (Videtur igitur), from which point 
the manuscript coincides with the printed edition till the end. The division of the 
chapters corresponds thus more or less to that given by H. Dziewicki. As for the 
two parts where Dziewicki notes the missing leaves, the edition of their text would 
be too long for the space available in this Review; and for this reason I reserve 
their publication for another issue. 


BERLIN 





A MANUSCRIPT OF THE TRACTATUS 
DE QUATTUOR VIRTUTIBUS 


By L. R. LIND anp ALBERT RAPP 


Tuere has recently come into the library of the University of Illinois a fifteenth 
century paper MS. the of Tractatus de Quattuor Virtutibus, attributed to Seneca, 
but distinctly of mediaeval provenience. Schanz-Hosius-Kriiger, Gesch. d. rémi- 
schen Lit., vit, 4* (1920) p. 624, make the following statement about this trac- 
tate, (which is possibly in some degree the work of Martin of Bracara, and is in 
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some MSS, though not the oldest, preceded by a letter from Martin to Miro, 
the Gothic king): ‘Auch die Formula vitae honestae ruht inhaltlich ganz auf Sene- 
cas nicht mehr erhaltener Abhandlung De Officiis, ist aber an sprachlichen und 
stilistischen Eigentiimlichkeiten als ein in mancher Beziehung individuell gear- 
tetes Werk Martins erkennbar.’ Further on, p. 626, they say, in regard to this 
tractate, known under the two names De Quattuor Virtutibus and Formula Vitae 
Honestae: ‘Unter diesem Titel (De Quattuor Virtutibus) erscheint das Schriftchen 
handschriftlich meist als Werk Senecas. In der Tat ist es, wie schon Weidner 
gesehen und Bickel nachgewiesen hat, nur ein Auszug aus dessen verlorener 
Schrift De Officiis.’ 

A text of this treatise appears in F. Haase’s edition of Seneca: L. Annaei Sene- 
cae opera quae supersunt (Leipzig, 1865), 1, 468-475, reprinted in the 1902 edi- 
tion of the Teubner Seneca. Haase discusses the tractate in his preface to m1, 
xxi; see also O. Rossbach, Breslauer Phil. Abh. 11, 86 (1888.) A text which differs 
somewhat from both that of Haase and that of the Illinois MS. is to be found 
among the works of Martin of Bracara in Migne, Patr. Lat., xxi (1849), 22-27, 
under the title: Sancti Martini Dumiensis Episcopi Bracarensis Opuscula Septem. 
Opusculum Primum. Formula Honestae Vitae ad Mironem Regem Galliciae. A 
glance at this volume would have obviated the erroneous statement made by 
Schanz-Hosius-Kriiger (op. cit., p. 626) in listing the printed texts of the trac- 
tate: ‘Nicht bei Gallandi und Migne.’ 

The Illinois MS. is written on 7 pages, 4 recto, 3 verso, on paper 23.6 cm. by 
16 cm., in a readily legible cursive hand. A collation with Haase’s text (filed 
with the MS. itself in the library) shows a variation from Haase in about 235 
instances, the chief differences consisting in the order of words and phrases, spell- 
ing, and the omission in the MS. of all passages bracketed in Haase. The most 
important single difference from Haase appears in the eight lines of summariza- 
tion at the end, immediately following the Finis fit: 


Quatuor sunt quae prudentia nos edocet, praeterita recolere, praesentia disponere, futura 
providere, et dubia suspendere. Quatuor sunt qui fortitudo nos instruit, prosperis in super- 
biam non erigi, adversis ad yma non detrudi, inuriae non sumere vindictam, et iocundam 


ducere vitam. 

Quatuor temperantia nos admonet, circumcidere superflua, restringere desideria, ab illici- 
tis abstinere, blandimenta reicere. Quatuor iustitia nos edocet, honeste vivere, alterum 
non laedere, sobrie discutere, iudicium, unicuique tribuere ius suum. 

The manuscript tradition of this tractate goes back to the ninth century. Ross- 
bach (op. cit.) has collated three MSS, not including the oldest and best, Mona- 
censis 144 (A) of the ninth century, nor Monacensis 14738 (B) of the tenth, 
already collated by A. Weidner in his edition, Magdeb. Progr., 1872. These are: 
Parisinus 2772 (P) of the tenth century; two of later date and less importance, 
Mutinensis Atestinus VC 11 (M), and Vaticanus Regin. 1440 (R), both of the 
thirteenth century. In none of these five most important MSS do the above eight 
lines of summary appear. 

A discussion of the Tractatus, with references to various editions, studies, etc., 
may be found in Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. d. rém. Lit. vim, ii (1901), 319, somewhat 
fuller than the account in the 1913 edition, p. 419. For Martin of Bracara’s life 
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and work, see Ebert, Gesch. der christl. Lat. Lit., 1, 582 (1889); M. Manitius, 
Gesch. der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, I, 108-112 (1911); and Schanz- 
Hosius-Kriiger, op. cit. pp. 623-27. Rossbach, op. cit. p. 87, conjectured that the 
tractate came from a lost work of Seneca called the Exhortationes, excerpted by 
Martin, but the prevailing view (Weidner, Bickel, Schanz-Kriiger-Hosius) is that 
it derives from the De Officiis. 

Tue University or ILiino1s 





A NOTE ON THE SO-CALLED CONFESSION OF GOLIAS 
By J. L. HELLER 


Carmina Burana ctxxu (Schmeller), strophe 12: 


Meum est propositum in taberna mori, 
Ut sint vina proxima morientis ori. 
Tunc cantabunt laetius angelorum chori: 
‘Sit deus propitius huic potatori.’ 


The classical prototype of these lines, among the best known in all Mediaeval 
Latin poetry, may be found in Ovid, Amores n, 10, 35-39: 
At mihi contingat veneris languescere motu, 
Cum moriar, medium solvar et inter opus, 
Atque aliquis nostro lacrimans in funere dicat 
‘Conveniens vitae mors fuit ista tuae.’ 


The familiarity of the wandering scholars of the Middle Ages with the poetry 
of Ovid has been investigated in a doctoral dissertation by H. Unger, De Ovidiana 
in Carminibus Buranis quae dicuntur imitatione (Berlin, 1914). To this poem in 
particular he devotes several pages (60-65), in an effort to show that ‘Archi- 
poetam in carminibus Ovidianis penitus versatum fuisse atque aperte se ap- 
plicuisse ad confessiones Nasonis’ (65). His reference here is to Amores 1, 4, but 
aside from the rather convincing parallel between line 32: ‘Illic Hippolytum pone, 
Priapus erit,’ and strophe 9 of the Confession: 

Si ponas Hippolytum hodie Papiae 
Non erit Hippolytus in sequenti die, 


he fails to show any direct imitation of the earlier poet on the part of the later, 
except in the recurrence of a few rhetorical commonplaces, e.g. strophe 3: 


Feror ego veluti sine nauta navis 
Ut per vias aeris vaga fertur avis. 


Of course such figures appear frequently in Ovid, e.g., Am. 1, 10, 9, as well as 
u1, 4. 8, cited by Unger. But in this place, as Unger points out, the language of the 
Archipoeta, if he has any model in mind, is a reflection of the Vulgate (Sapientia, 
v, 10: ‘et tamquam navis aut tamquam avis, quae transvolat in aere.’) Well may 
Unger remark (61), ‘Archipoeta imaginem Ovidianam festive expressit sollem- 
nibus verbis e scriptura sacra desumptis.’ 
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We should not look, therefore, for any direct imitation of Ovid in this poem. 
But we are free to conjecture that the Archipoeta cannot but have been in- 
fluenced by the poetry of his well-beloved Ovid, and that the inventive fertility 
of his master’s thought was bound to appear in the work of the medieval assimi- 
lator, although he may use, or misuse, the phraseology of holy writ. So, in this 
strophe, the Archipoeta attributes to Golias the pious wish to die in a tavern, and 
to hear said over his body the words which he most maliciously alters from 
Luke, xviii, 13: ‘Deus propitius esto mihi peccatori.’ Whether or not he had con- 
sciously in mind Ovid’s similar prayer for the manner of his death — and the 
ways of a poet’s mind, conscious or unconscious, are past fathoming — we cannot 
but be grateful for his taste in choosing the first, rather than the second, of the 
three proverbial companions of the bon-vivant, just as he tones down the Hippoly- 
tus-Priapus allusion of his original. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





A FORERUNNER OF ALEXANDER DE VILLA-DEI 
Br STEPHEN A. HURLBUT 


AurnoucH Alexander de Villa-Dei states in the preface to the Doctrinale (v. 2) 
that much in his own work is drawn from the writings of his teachers, Pluraque 
doctorum sociabo scripta meorum, and Reichling, his editor, admits that both the 
syntactic and prosodic portions must go back ‘in general’ to unknown predeces- 
sors of the twelfth century because they differ so widely from the work of the 
Roman grammarians, yet it was also his opinion that the systematic presenta- 
tion of the rules for the quantity of first syllables, as we find them in Chapter x 
of the Doctrinale (vv. 1703-2101), was original with Alexander himself.! In this 
part of his work the rules, with examples and exceptions, are arranged according 
to the sequence of the five vowels combined with each of the consonants in turn, 
thus, AB, AC, AD, AF, etc., followed by EB, EC, ED, EF, etc., until we reach 
UT, UV. Reichling adds that this plan proved so convenient that the humanists, 
despite their general scorn of Alexander’s work, continued to employ it in their 
own grammars until well into the sixteenth century. 

But the plan is much older than Alexander. A similar metrical work on quan- 
tity, known in modern catalogues as Opusculum Servioli de primis syllabis, is found 
in a number of twelfth and thirteenth century manuscripts.’ It consists of about 


1 Das Doctrinale des Alexanders de Ville-dei, ed. Dietrich Reichling, in Monumenta Germaniae 
Paedagogica, x11 (1893), xvi: ‘Ein solches System [der Quantitit] hat nun, soweit uns bekannt ist, 
zuerst Alexander von Villedieu in seinem Doctrinale aufgestellt. Die von ihm befolgte Anordnung ist 
bis tief in die Zeit des Humanismus hinein massgebend geblieben.’ And on page Ixxviii: ‘Das von 
Alexander eingeschlagene Verfahren, die Quantitit der ersten, der mittleren und der letzten Silben 
je nach dem Zusammentreffen der fiinf Vocale mit den einzelnen Consonanten des Alphabets zu 
bestimmen, ist noch von den Grammatikern der Humanistenzeit und zwar, soweit wir sehen, all- 
gemein befolgt worden.’ 

2 I have found it in Douai (olim Anchin) 748, saec. xu, fols. 226*-228"; Rouen (olim Jumiéges) 
876, saéc. x11, fols. 78"-80' (where it is followed by a similar set of rules in prose); Paris Bibl. Nat. 
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258 leonine hexameters,' in which the rules are arranged according to the same 
alphabetical device, but it differs from the Doctrinale in giving under each rule 
only the exceptions, not the examples. This poem, if poem it may be called, usu- 
ally beings, 

Regula splendescit qua sillaba prima patescit, 


which is followed immediately by the first rule, 
Ante B fit brevis A, sunt quinque sed inde retracta, 


and ends, 
Cetera, ni iuvi, sunt curta, sed excipe pluvi. 
Regula finitur prior ex qua sillaba scitur. 


This work in the Douai and Rouen codices and in the two Paris manuscripts 
is anonymous, but in the Florentine it is preceded by the following verses of 
rather doubtful purport, 

Partibus in cunctis metri sub foedere iunctis, 
prima sub exemplis olim sit sillaba qualis 
perquirebatur, si consona sola sequatur 

illam vocalem vocem quae forma eandem 
qualiscumque venit; sed iam nova regula crevit, 
quam mihi Serviolo placuit subscribere libro: 
noscere sic poteris est omnis sillaba qualis. 


From this brief prologue the copyist, as the habit of copyists was, extracted the 
following title for the work, 


Incipit prologus Servioli in libro de primis 
sillabis in cunctis partibus. 


And from this title, following the example of Bandinius,’ the work is usually cata- 
logued, as I said, under the name ‘Serviolus.’ 

‘Serviolus,’ however, cannot be the name of the author, but seems to have 
been used in the Middle Ages* to designate a short work of the grammarian 
Marius Servius Honoratus, apparently his tractate De finalibus [De naturis ulti- 
marum|],‘ which, despite its title, treats of the quantity of first, middle, and last 
syllables. With the diminutive of Servius: Serviolus (or Serviellus) we may com- 
pare Priscianus : Priscianellus, under which name the Middle Ages understood the 
short work Partitiones versuum XII Aeneidos.’ 

The same arrangement of rules and examples, with exceptions to the rules, 
was also employed in the still earlier prose work of the grammarian Aimericus, 


544, saec. xu, fols. 115'-119" (with glosses); Paris Bibl. Nat. 17161, saec. xin, fols. 165'-166"; 
Florence Med.-Laur. 16, 5, saec. x11 (with numerous glosses), and a humanistic copy of the same, 
47, 8, saec. xv. A careful search would doubtless disclose more copies. 

1 Extended in the Paris copies to 275, and in the Florentine to 301 verses. 

? Bandinius, Cat. Cod. Lat. Bibl. Med.-Laur., 11, 392. 

3 Manitius, Rhein. Museum, xtvu (1892), 92, under Nevers, Fleury, Anchin, and Hamersleven. 

* Keil, Grammatici Lat., tv, 449. 

5 Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. d. Mittelalters, 1, 508; also Neues Archiv. f. dltere deutsch. Gesch., 
xx, 149. 
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De arte lectoria, which was written, as the author himself tells us, in 1086. Three 
passages from this unpublished treatise are of interest to us here. In the pref- 
ace Aimericus boasts that in his work (the reference in opere alio being to the 
second part of the Ars itself) he will bring all the syllables under rules of quantity, 
a thing which no one has been able to do before him: 

(Tours, fol. 20") Ceterum in opere alio quod de metrica arte faciemus, omnes sillabas sub 
regulis aliis aliter perstringere curabimus, quod neminem ante nos usquam aut umquam 
egisse ad liquidum advertere potuimus. 


The emphasis in the above passage is on the word omnes, by which he means 
especially the penultimate syllables, as is evident from the following passage in 
which he admits his indebtedness to the excellent poem of ‘some one’ on the 
quantity of the first syllables: 


(Tours, fol. 57°) Huic operi nostro de primis sillabis inseruimus de quibus quispiam per 
versus optime tractaverat ... Quod vero de penultimis, ubi ars paene versatur tota, 
posui, testis est Deus quoniam ductorem [auctorem £rfurt.] nullum praeter <me> ipsum 
habui. 


In no place does Aimericus mention the name of this author to whom he is in- 
debted, but in one passage, when he is discussing the quantity of mathesis, he 
quotes with disapproval a verse from his work: 


(Tours, fol. 47’) Penultimae breviantur nominum, mdthesis: qui enim de primis sillabis 
versibus hexametris tractavit inconsulte produxit, mutua de grecis est excipienda mathesis. 


And he supports his own scansion by quoting a verse from Lisorius, ‘Conspicue 
mathesim reserasti plurima ludens.’ 

What is the work from which Aimericus quotes? It cannot be Micon of St 
Riquier, because such a line does not occur in his Florilegium,? which is a collec- 
tion of examples from the poets, not a set of rules, neither could it be in his other 
work De primis sillabis because that is in prose.’ And it is not from the poem 
‘Serviolus’ to which I have referred, as the rule in question is thus stated in that 
work: 

Ante T fit longa A, quotiens erit M sibi supra (v. 54) 
aut R post aliquam, mathesis tamen excipe, mutam. (v. 55) 


So the matter rested until the summer of 1930, when it happened that, while 
I was searching for copies of the animal poem, Physiologus,‘ in the Staatsbiblio- 


1 MSS of Aimericus: Tours 843, saec. x11, fols. 20'-60°; Erfurt Bibl. Amplon. 46 in 4to, saec. xu, 
fols. 76"-103'; Paris Bibl. Nat. 11277, saec. x11, fols. 52-71" (incomplete); Florence Med.-Laur. 16, 5, 
saec. x11, fols. 42’-74', and its humanistic copy 47, 8, saec. xv, fols. 189'-261¥, (in both of which 
the Serviolus poem also occurs); Erlangen 395, s. x11, fols. 1-39%. See Thurot, Comptes Rendus Acad. 
des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, v1 (1870), 244, and Thurot, Not. et Extr. des Manuscr. xxu, 2, 508. 

2 Miconis Opus Prosodiacum, ed. L. Traube, Mon. Germ. Hist., Poet. Lat. Aevi Carol., 111, 273. 

3 The prose work of Micon is in Brussels (olim Gembloux) 10470-10473, saec. x, and in Rouen 
(olim Fécamp) 1470, saec. x1, from both of which it has been edited by Manitius, Miinchener Museum, 
1 (1912), 124-177. 

‘4 Edited by Beaugendre, Opera Hildeberti et Marbodis, Paris, 1708. The poem is usually assigned 
to Thebaldus (Gréber, Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, 11, 386), and his name is given in many 
of the Munich manuscripts. A critical edition is needed. 
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thek at Munich, I came upon a twelfth century manuscript from Tegernsee 
(Monac. Clm. 19475) which contained an Accessus ad poetas, that is, a brief in- 
troduction to the works of various poets. Here, inter alia, was the following ac- 
count (fol. 31”) of an Italian bishop and poet, Thebaldus (Tebaldus or Theo- 
baldus) of Placentia: 


Materia Tebaldi est in hoc opere omnis illa prima sillaba que ante suum tempus non 
poterat cognosci nisi per exemplum. In hoc eodem [eadem cod.] libro est eius intentio 
universalem tradere regulam, qualiter omnis vocalis antecedens ad omnem consonantem 
in principio dictionum utrum sit brevis an longa. Vtilis est ut perlecto hoc libro et visis 
his regulis non ulterius vagabimur per exempla. Logice supponitur per inventionem. 
Titulus factus est per duo carmina <i.e. versus > sic, 


Incipit a magno per carmina scripta Tebaldo 
regula de longis de brevibusque protis. 


Tebaldus autem Placentinus clericus versificator optimus fuit, qui metrice de primis 
sillabis dixit hoc quod Serviolus dixit prosaice. In hoc enim opere suo premittit prologum 
in quo quicquid in toto sequenti opere dicturus est breviter preponit dicens, 

Ante per exempla, et cetera. 


It is unfortunate that the compiler of this notice (who seems to have known 
whereof he is speaking) did not carry his quotation a little farther, but enough is 
given, taken in connection with the general tenor of the passage, to make it 
clear that he refers to a poem which is found in another twelfth century manu- 
script from the neighboring monastery of Scheftlarn (in the Isar valley above 
Munich). This is Monac. Clm. 17212 (fols. 48'-51'), which is listed in the Munich 
catalogue under the name ‘Serviolus’ because of the heading which it bears, 
Regulae Servioli de quantitate. The prologue to this work is that referred to above 
in the Accessus ad poetas: 


Ante per exemplum soliti cognoscere verbum 
aut aliam partem, cum prima postque vocalem 
consona sola venit, de quo nova regula crevit, 
quam mihi Serviolo placuit subscribere libro, 
quod simul inde sapis est omnis sillaba qualis. 


It is evident that this is the original form of the prologue, of which that in the 
Florentine manuscript is a second recension; and the poem of Thebaldus itself, 
of 375 verses, arranged in the same alphabetical manner and with practically 
the same rules and exceptions, seems to be the earlier of the two. At any rate 
this is certainly the work from which Aimericus quoted the verse concerning 


mathesis : 
Ante T fit longa A, quotiens est M sibi supra 72 
aut R post aliquam quam iungit sillaba mutam; 73 
Mutua de grecis est excipienda mathesis. 74 


Hence we must date the poem as anterior to 1086, which is the date of the 
Ars lectoria Aimerici, and consequently we must place Thebaldus, whom we may 
confidently assume to have been the author, at least as early as the middle of the 
eleventh century. Whether there existed another prose work under the name of 
‘Serviolus,’ (not the De finalibus of Servius), which Thebaldus put into verse, 
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as the notice quoted above seems to imply, or whether, as is more likely, his 
work was intended to supplement (subscribere) Servius’ De finalibus, as his pro- 
logue would lead us to suppose, and whether the ingenious alphabetical arrange- 
ment was original with Thebaldus, is more than I can say, but it is clear that 
Alexander de Villa-dei can no longer have the credit for it. 


POSTSCRIPTA 


Since the above article was written, the third volume of Manitius, Geschichte der latein- 
ischen Literatur des Mittelalters, has come into my hands, and his account of Theobaldus 
of Piacenza (?) (p. 734), confirms what I have written and adds some new material, but 
on the other hand stands in need of certain corrections. Thebaldus (or Theobaldus) should 
be placed, as I have shown, in the eleventh instead of the twelfth century, a date which 
makes the identification with Theobaldus of Montier-en-Dur utterly impossible, and, on 
the other hand, increases the likelihood that he is the same Theobaldus to whom the 
Physiologus poem is ascribed, not however the Abbott of Monte Cassino, but magister 
Theobaldus doctor et episcopus of Piacenza (or Siena?). 

In regard to Aimericus and his Ars lectoria (ibid. p. 180) the guess of Manitius (‘doch 
wohl’) that Micon may be the source of the verse, ‘Mutua de grecis est excipienda mathe- 
sis,’ should be corrected as I have indicated above. To the manuscripts of Aimericus listed 
by Manitius should be added the two Florentine named above in footnote 8.1 

To return to Thebaldus and his work, Manitius calls to my attention a book by J. 
Werner, Beitrige zur Kunde der lateinischen Literature des Mittelalters (1905), p. 42, where 
he describes a fragment of the Thebaldus poem in a Zurich manuscript (C 58/275, saec. 
x11) with the same beginning as in Monac. 17212,? and Werner also suggests that Alex- 
ander must have had some such text before him when writing the Doctrinale. 

Werner cites a notice by Wattenbach’ of two more Munich manuscripts of the The- 
baldus poem (Clm. 17142, saec. x11, and Clm. 19488, saec. x11), the latter of which pre- 
serves the two verses quoted by the author of the Accessus ad poetas: ‘Incipit a magno 
per carmina scripta Tebaldo, Regula de longis de brevibusque protis.’ This additional 
testimony to the authorship of the work is welcome. To the manuscripts mentioned in 
Manitius should be added the one I used, Clm. 17212: and although Manitius mentions 
Clm. 19475, he fails to state that it contains the Accessus ad poetas in which is found the 
information concerning Thebaldus. 

Werner’s work also mentions certain verses from Johannes de Garlandia’s Ars versifica- 
toria which were published by A. Scheler,‘ and afterward commented on by Hauréau.' 
I believe that these verses, properly understood, give us a key to the authorship of the 
Opusculum Servioli of the French manuscripts, which begins: Regula splendescit qua sillaba 
prima patescit. In these verses Johannes de Garlandia, who was a successor and rival of 
Alexander and who died about 1252, claims that his works do not contain ‘transplanted’ 
material from the works of other men, a remark which seems to be directed with evident 
sarcasm against the Doctrinale :* 


1 A second recension of the work of Aimericus, which in some manuscripts is assigned to Seguinus, 
is found in Troyes 518, saec. x11 (olim Clairvaur), Reims 431, saec. x11 (nearly like Troyes), Grenoble 
831, saec. x11 (olim Grande-Chartreuse), and in Florence 47, 27, saec. x11 (called Prisciani lectoria 
ars). The chief difference is that in this recension the prosodic material is arranged in the order: 
AB, EB, IB, OB, UB, AC, etc. 

2 The Ziirich fragment extends from AB to ID only. 

3 Wattenbach, in Miinchener Sitz.-berichte, 111 (1873) 693. 

* A. Scheler, ‘Lexicographie lat. du xm et xm siécle,’ Jahrb. f. roman. u. engl. Philol., v1, 48; 
vu, 58; vim, 75. 

5 Hauréau, Not. et extr. des manuscr. xxvul, 2, 52. 

6 It should be remembered that Johannes de Garlandia, who was a prolific writer of grammatical 
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Quid dicam de preteritis variisque supinis? 

Et quid de brevibus, de longis? Non aliena 
Carmina transplanto quae struxerat ante Iohannes 
Vir Belvacensis legiturque libellulus unus, 

‘Regula splendescit’ recitans longasque brevesque. 


Hauréau understood this to mean that Jean de Beauvais wrote both on the preterits and 
the long and short syllables, whereas we know from Alexander himself that he took his 
material on the preterits and supines from Petrus Riga (Doctrinale, v. 16), 


Hinc de preteritis Petrum sequar atque supinis. 


Johannes de Garlandia seems to me to imply that only the poem on the longs and shorts 
was the work of Jean de Beauvais,' and that that poem, in one small book, was in circu- 
lation and commonly known as Regula splendescit from its opening line. This he cites as 
a work which his predecessors, among whom Alexander was most prominent, had trans- 
planted. Upon examination it will be seen that Alexander’s work is little more, in its 
prosodic portion, than a rewriting and amplification of this poem. All of which agrees 
with the known facts, which I would now sum up as follows: 

During the 11th century Thebaldus in Italy produced his metrical work on the quantity 
of the first syllables, either as an extension of Servius, De finalibus, or as a rewriting is 
verse of some similar work in prose which passed under the name of ‘Serviolus.’ This in 
the poem found in the Munich manuscripts, and that which was used by Aimericus in 
his Ars lectoria (1086). In the twelfth century, the work of Thebaldus was revised and re- 
written by Jean de Beauvais in northern France, which accounts for the fact that the two 
best manuscripts are those from Jumiéges (Rouen) and from Anchin (Douai). This poem 
was used by Alexander de Villa-Dei in the Doctrinaie. Either late in the twelfth or early in 
the thirteenth century it was again slightly revised and extended by some one who made 
use of the original Thebaldus, rewriting the old prologue and adding some verses from 
the earlier work. This copy is the Florentine. 


St ALBANS SCHOOL, 
WasuHINGTON, D.C. 


treatises of his own, also tried to improve the Doctrinale of his predecessor by many changes, addi- 
tions, and interpolations. 

1 Jean de Beauvais, a twelfth century teacher and grammarian, wrote a Liber grammaticalis, 
known also as Nodus in scirpo or Liber pauperum, which is still unpublished (MSS. Oxford, St John’s 
Coll. 178), and Admont (Austria) 128, saec. xu. The manuscript at Admont is a short treatise of 
about 520 hexameters covering the rudiments of grammatical knowledge, declensions and conjuga- 
tions, preterites and supines, constructions, and the use of prepositions. It does not include ‘Regula 
splendescit,’ although a few verses are alike in both works. I have not seen the Ozford copy. 
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REVIEWS 


A. R. Anperson, Alexander’s Gate, Gog and Magog, and the Inclosed Nations. Cambridge (Mass.). 

The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1932. Cloth. Pp. viii+117. 

TuIs BOOK is a sequel to Professor Anderson’s article, ‘Alexander at the Caspian 
Gates,’ T.A.P.A., L1x, 130-163. It deals with a subject of much interest to 
specialists in mediaeval studies, comparative literature, folklore, and what may 
be called the underworld of Christian thought. It is caviar to the general. 

Professor Anderson’s main thesis is that the legend of Alexander’s Gate and 
the inclusion of Gog and Magog originated as a reflex of the Greek conception of 
his empire as the olxovyévn, or in other words, ‘it is the story of the frontier in 
sublimated, mythologised form,’ (p. 8). The thesis is startling and original. It 
stands in sharp opposition to Pfister’s view that the legend grew up in Jewish 
circles in Alexandria in the first century a.p. The arrangement of the evidence— 
granting the premises and discounting overstatements — is generally effective. 
And yet the doubt will not down that Greek thought could have created the 
legend. If it is Greek, its keynote, so to speak, should be preparedness. In failing 
to stress the idea of preparedness as a possible germ of the legend, Professor An- 
derson weakens his case at the start. Paradoxically enough, he would have 
weakened it more if he had stressed it. He says quite truthfully: ‘the elements of 
the legend — the iron gates built by Alexander, Magog equated with the Scyth- 
ians — are to be found in Josephus, but there is no evidence that these ele- 
ments have been put together in the time of Josephus, or, if put together, that 
they had gained general acceptance’ (p. 20, footnote 1). Again, he says that ‘the 
lack of specific evidence’ for the view that Alexander’s Gate was built to exclude 
Gog and Magog was current ‘during the time from Josephus to Jerome, is signifi- 
cant’ (p. 19). This statement does not say, but implies, that the legend had taken 
shape by the time of St Jerome, which is not true. The fact is that from Josephus 
to St Jerome, inclusive, every reference to Alexander’s Gate has to do with pre- 
paredness, and not even once is Gog or Magog so much as mentioned in connec- 
tion with it. 

Pfister’s theory of Jewish origin is, we are convinced, the correct one: its weak 
point is its assumption of so early a date, which rests only on synthetic probability. 
The isolated statements of Josephus that Magog referred to the Scythians, and 
that in Vespasian’s time the Alans passed through Alexander’s Gate on a raid 
into Armenia constitute no proof that in his time Alexander’s Gate had been 
associated with the exclusion of Gog and Magog. And while he rejects Pfister’s 
theory as unproved, Professor Anderson forthwith sets about to enlist Josephus 
on the side of his own Greek theory. We cannot approve of his logical technique. 
He says: 

If we start with the acknowledged fact that Alexander was already well established as a 
national hero in Jewish tradition, the steps by which the fusion came to pass may be 
illustrated by the following syllogism: (1) Alexander built the gate in the Caucasus to ex- 


clude the barbarians of the North, called by the general name Scythians. (2) As early 
as Josephus (Gog and) Magog were (sic’) identified with the Scythians and placed north 
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LEINBERGER, St JAMES, ca 1520-1525. 


Munich, National Museum. Wood 
Burkhard: Two German Sculptors 
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LEINBERGER, MADONNA AND CHILD, 
ca 1518-1520 
Landshut, St Martin. Wood 


Burkhard: Two German Sculptors 
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RIEMENSCHNEIDER, ADAM AND Eve, 1491-1493 


Wiirzburg, Luitpold Museum. Sandstone 


Burkhard: Two German Sculptors 
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RreMENSCHNEIDER, Detait FRoM THE Toms oF Bisuop RuDOLF VON SCHERENBERG, 
1496-1499 
Wiirzburg, Cathedral. Marble 


Burkhard: Two German Sculptors 
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Reviews 


of the Caucasus. (3) Therefore Alexander built the gate of the Caucasus to exclude Gog 
and Magog. (P. 19.) 


The fusion is of ‘the legend of the building of Alexander’s Gate with the Biblical 
(sic!) legend of Gog and Magog.’ By the time the reader has come to the last 
sentence in the argument, he has forgotten the parenthesis in the minor premise 
in the syllogism. While we have no fault to find with the use of a syllogism to 
illustrate mental processes which may have led to the fusion, we cannot let go 
unchallenged the overstatements which contribute to the fixation of a date for 
this fusion. 

In the first place, there is no ‘Biblical legend of Gog and Magog.’ In Genesis, 
x, 2 (quoted in J Chron.,i,5), Magog isason of Japhet: in Ezekiel, xxxviii-ix, 
Magog is the name of a country, ruled by a king called Gog. The name Gog, a 
mistake for Agag, appears in the Vulgate text of Numbers, xxiv, 7, and again in 
I Chron., v, 5, where it is the name of an unknown Jew. Not once in the Old Testa- 
ment are Gog and Magog mentioned together as nations : this conception is found 
only in a solitary passage of the New Testament, Revelation, xx, 8, where Gog 
and Magog symbolize the nations who join Satan in war against the Lord. Jose- 
phus did not have the book of Revelation: it is significant that he never mentions 
Gog, but only Magog, and the latter with reference only to Genesis, x, 2. The use 
of the parenthesized name of Gog in the minor premise of the syllogism begs the 
question, since it implies the existence of something which does not exist. 

Second, the attempt to foist on Josephus a knowledge of the later Gog and 
Magog legend as we have it in the Ps.-Methodius, by including the Alans among 
the peoples identified with Gog and Magog, is disingenuous. Josephus says only 
(Bell. Jud., v1, 7, 4), that the Alans were given passage by the warder of the 
Gate, the Hyrcanian king. The reader of the list on page 12 is apt to overlook 
the ‘cf.’ prefixed to the citation of Josephus, or to assume that it applies only to 
Josephus, whereas it applies also to Hegesippus, Joseph ben Gorion, and Ben- 
jamin of Tudela. Not one of these four writers identifies the Alans with Gog and 
Magog: the one writer who does, namely, Ps.-Methodius, Professor Anderson 
strangely failed to mention. 

Third, Professor Anderson is vague and misleading; once also definitely mis- 
taken in his muster of the evidence to show that the legend was probably estab- 
lished between Josephus and St Jerome. Historically, it is possible that Christians 
with an apocalyptic turn of mind might have identified two peoples, the Goths 
and the Huns, with Gog and Magog. St Ambrose did say: Gog iste Gothus est, 
but he may have been thinking as much of the heresy of the Arian Christian 
Goths as of the maraudings of the barbarians. And he stood alone: he was the 
person of whom St Jerome said, having in mind Rev. xx, 8, which makes Gog and 
Magog nations: ‘scio guendam Gog et Magog ad Gothorum nuper in terra nostra 
vagantium historiam rettulisse,’ — a view opposed by both St Jerome and St 
Augustine. And St Ambrose does not mention Gog or Magog in connection with 
Alexander’s Gate. 

The case of the Huns is a more serious matter, since these are the first people 
to be identified with Gog and Magog — in the persons of their kings — and de- 
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of the Caucasus. (3) Therefore Alexander built the gate of the Caucasus to exclude Gog 
and Magog. (P. 19.) 


The fusion is of ‘the legend of the building of Alexander’s Gate with the Biblical 
(sic!) legend of Gog and Magog.’ By the time the reader has come to the last 
sentence in the argument, he has forgotten the parenthesis in the minor premise 
in the syllogism. While we have no fault to find with the use of a syllogism to 
illustrate mental processes which may have led to the fusion, we cannot let go 
unchallenged the overstatements which contribute to the fixation of a date for 
this fusion. 

In the first place, there is no ‘Biblical legend of Gog and Magog.’ In Genesis, 
x, 2 (quoted in J Chron.,i,5), Magog isason of Japhet: in Ezekiel, xxxviii-ix, 
Magog is the name of a country, ruled by a king called Gog. The name Gog, a 
mistake for Agag, appears in the Vulgate text of Numbers, xxiv, 7, and again in 
I Chron., v, 5, where it is the name of an unknown Jew. Not once in the Old Testa- 
ment are Gog and Magog mentioned together as nations: this conception is found 
only in a solitary passage of the New Testament, Revelation, xx, 8, where Gog 
and Magog symbolize the nations who join Satan in war against the Lord. Jose- 
phus did not have the book of Revelation: it is significant that he never mentions 
Gog, but only Magog, and the latter with reference only to Genesis, x, 2. The use 
of the parenthesized name of Gog in the minor premise of the syllogism begs the 
question, since it implies the existence of something which does not exist. 

Second, the attempt to foist on Josephus a knowledge of the later Gog and 
Magog legend as we have it in the Ps.-Methodius, by including the Alans among 
the peoples identified with Gog and Magog, is disingenuous. Josephus says only 
(Bell. Jud., v1, 7, 4), that the Alans were given passage by the warder of the 
Gate, the Hyrcanian king. The reader of the list on page 12 is apt to overlook 
the ‘cf.’ prefixed to the citation of Josephus, or to assume that it applies only to 
Josephus, whereas it applies also to Hegesippus, Joseph ben Gorion, and Ben- 
jamin of Tudela. Not one of these four writers identifies the Alans with Gog and 
Magog: the one writer who does, namely, Ps.-Methodius, Professor Anderson 
strangely failed to mention. 

Third, Professor Anderson is vague and misleading; once also definitely mis- 
taken in his muster of the evidence to show that the legend was probably estab- 
lished between Josephus and St Jerome. Historically, it is possible that Christians 
with an apocalyptic turn of mind might have identified two peoples, the Goths 
and the Huns, with Gog and Magog. St Ambrose did say: Gog iste Gothus est, 
but he may have been thinking as much of the heresy of the Arian Christian 
Goths as of the maraudings of the barbarians. And he stood alone: he was the 
person of whom St Jerome said, having in mind Rev. xx, 8, which makes Gog and 
Magog nations: ‘scio gquendam Gog et Magog ad Gothorum nuper in terra nostra 
vagantium historiam rettulisse,’ — a view opposed by both St Jerome and St 
Augustine. And St Ambrose does not mention Gog or Magog in connection with 
Alexander’s Gate. 

The case of the Huns is a more serious matter, since these are the first people 
to be identified with Gog and Magog — in the persons of their kings — and de- 
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clared to have been excluded by Alexander; a conception which we do not get, 
however, until the sixth century, in the Syriac Christian Legend concerning Alez- 
ander. Now on page 12, Professor Anderson quotes in order, as authorities for 
the identification of the Huns with Gog and Magog, Ephraem Syrus [?] De fine 
extremo, 6 and 7, inc. .. . , Andreas, Comment. in Apocalyps., ed. Sylburg, 94, 45; 
St Jerome, Epist.'77, 8. As St Jerome’s letter was written in 395, we assume that 
he imputes a still earlier date for Andreas of Caesarea. Not one of these writers, 
however, even suggests that Alexander built the Gate to exclude Gog and 
Magog. The Mimrd de fine extremo, ascribed by Lamy to St Ephrem, but re- 
jected as spurious by the better authority of Noldeke, Sackur, and Kmosko, 
mentions Alexander casually as builder of the Gate, and gives a full list of the 
evil tribes, including the Huns (Hindyé), clearly borrowed from the list in the 
Ps.-Methodius. Concerning Andreas of Caesarea, Professor Anderson is in an 
error as sad as it is inexcusable. In ascribing this writer to the fourth century 
he apparently misread Migne, who says vi saec., but by the context shows he 
means v saec. Next, he contradicts himself on page 18, when he quotes Andreas 
as of the fifth century. He should have known that as long ago as 1901, Diekamp 
showed that, though 520 is the earliest possible date for Andreas, the probability 
that he used the commentary of Oecumenius, written ca 600, would place him 
still later, while in 1928, Hoskier in his editio princeps of the Oecumenius com- 
mentary agrees with Diekamp that Andreas is later than the beginning of the 
seventh century.! 

In St Jerome’s time, there was an established tradition in Jewish circles that 
dealt apocalyptically with Gog, and perhaps with Magog. In a note to Ezekiel, 
XXXviii, 2, casually quoted in part by Professor Anderson, (p. 19, footnote), he 
says: 

Igitur Judaei et nostri Judaizantes putant Gog gentes esse Scythicas, immanes et in- 
numerabiles, quae trans Caucasum montem et Maeotiden paludem, et prope Caspium 
mare usque ad Indiam tendantur, et has post mille annorum regnum esse diabolo com- 
movendas, quae veniant in terram Israel, ut pugnent contra sanctos, multis secum con- 
gregatis. (Migne, Pat. Lat., xxv, 372-373.) 

In a note on Joel, iii, 12, not quoted by Professor Anderson, he says: 


Judaei istum locum ad Gog at Magog gentes saevissimas referent, de quibus supra 
diximus, arbitrantes ultimo tempore quando Jerusalem fuerit instaurata, sub mille an- 
norum imperio contra Dei populum esse venturas, et in valle Josaphat quae ad Orientalem 
partem templi sita est, esse ruituras: advenisse enim tempus occisionis earum, et effun- 
dendi sanguinis instare vindemiam. (Migne, Pat. Lat., xxv, 1032.) 


In his Liber Hebraicarum Quaestionum in Genesim, on Gen, x, 2, he opposes St 
Ambrose’s view that Gog and Magog are the Goths. Not once, however, least of 
all in his Letter 77, does he identify the Huns with Gog and Magog! We quote the 
passage from the Letter in its context: 


Ecce subito discurrentibus nuntiis oriens totus intremuit, ab ultima Maeotide inter 
glacialem Tanaim et Massagetarum inmanes populos, ubi Caucasi rupibus feras gentes 
Alexandri claustra cohibent, erupuisse Hunorum examina quae pernicibus equis huc il- 


1 F. Diekamp, Stzber. der kin. preus. Akad., xii (1901), 1046-56: H. C. Hoskier, The Complete 
Commentary of Oecumenius on the Apocalypse, Ann Arbor (1928), p. 4. 
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lucque volitantia caedis pariter ac terroris cuncta complerent.aberat tunc Romanus exerci- 
tus at bellis ciuilibus in Italia tenebatur. hanc gentem Herodotus refert sub Dario rege 
Medorum uiginti annis Orientem tenuisse captiuum et ab Aegyptiis atque Aethiopibus 
annuum exegisse uectigal. auertat Iesus ab orbe Romano tales ultra bestias! (C.S.E.L., 


Lv, 45.) 

Alexander’s Gate is casually mentioned, the government scolded for unpre- 
paredness, the Huns identified with the Scythians, who, Herodotus says (1, 104— 
106) did subjugate Asia and blackmail Egypt. No suggestion that the Huns were 
Gog and Magog! 

Once the overstatements and false inferences are out of the way, it becomes 
clear that Professor Anderson has the support of no early document for his thesis. 
When he rejects Pfister’s view of a Jewish origin of the legend that Alexander 
built the Gate to shut out Gog and Magog in favor of his preference to ‘explain 
the legend as a product of Hellenistic ideas of the olxovyévn,’ he fails to observe 
the fundamental difference in values between the Greco-Roman and the Judeo- 
Christian conceptions of the meaning of a breach of the frontier. The former 
urged every ‘Pro Bono Publico’ of the day to scold the government for un- 
preparedness: the latter quickened a Messianic hope. Already in Ezekiel, whether 
we accept the traditional date of the book, or Professor Torrey’s view that it 
belongs to the third century B.c., Gog and Magog have an apocalyptic signifi- 
cance: still more so in the Judeo-Christian book of Revelation. At least as early as 
the third century a.p., Gog and Magog were thought of in Jewish circles as a 
‘collective anti-Messiah,”! a conception well established in St Jerome’s time. 
And whereas in Josephus’s time, Alexander was a Jewish national hero, there is 
nothing to show an early date for the fusion of the two parts of the legend. There 
is not a trace of it in Rabbinical literature. No Greek Father knows of it; no Latin 
Father refers to it till the middle of the ninth century, when Haimo of Auxerre 
(alias Haimo of Halberstadt) in a note on Rev., xx, 7, quotes a view that Gog and 
Magog are the twenty-four nations shut up by Alexander in partibus Mace- 
doniae, an important reference omitted by Professor Anderson. There is not one 
jot or one tittle of evidence to show that the two parts of the legend were fused 
prior to the composition of the Syriac Christian Legend concerning Alexander, 
shortly after the invasion of the Sabirian Huns in 514-15. 

The background of the Christian legend is Jewish. Alexander is not a ‘pagan 
king,’ but a worshipper of Jehovah, who expects the Messiah, and dedicates to 
him his throne and crown in Jerusalem. Professor Anderson is right in naming 
the Christian Legend as the source both of Dulkarnain-passage in the Koran and 
of the lost Arabic History of Dulkarnain. He failed, however, to detect in it the 
source of the Alexander stories in the Ps.-Methodius and the Ps.-Callisthenes. 
The evidence is unmistakable, as the following conspectus of parallel passages 
shows: 

Christian Legend: Ps.-Methodius: 
(1) Alexander builds the Gate to ex- (1) Alexander builds the Gate to exclude 


clude the Huns, whose kings are Gog and the evil tribes of Gog and Magog. (Cf. Ps.- 
Magog. Callisthenes). 


1H. Odeberg, 3 Enoch (Cambridge, 1929), p. 147. 
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(2) Alexander prophesies that at the end (2) Gog and Magog are to overrun the 
of the world, the Huns shall pass through world just before the coming of Antichrist. 
the Gate. 

(3) Alexander, dying in Alexandria, dedi- (3) The last Roman emperor, dying in 
cates throne and crown to the Messiah, Jerusalem, hangs his crown on the True 
who is to reign in Jerusalem. Cross. 


It is also near to tragic irony that the one text, namely, Ps.-Callisthenes, C, 11, 
26, which by its emphasis on the preparedness motif and its actual mention of the 
oixovuévn best supports his thesis, he cannot accept as of the date assigned it 
by Pfister, since it so obviously is of later origin; nor could he use it, if it were of 
the first century, since it makes the motive for the exclusion of the evil tribes a 
purely Jewish one, the fact that they are eaters of unclean meats. 

When he is obliged to decide between the views of Pfister on the one hand, and 
those of Noldeke, Sackur, and Kmosko on the other, concerning the original 
language of the Alexander-Gog-Magog stories in the Ps.-Methodius and the Ps.- 
Callisthenes, Professor Anderson finds himself at once involved in difficulties. It 
is quite evident that he is well aware of these difficulties as standing in a way be- 
tween him and the proof of his case. It would be better for his thesis if Pfister’s 
view that the original language of the Ps.-Methodius was Greek were not flatly 
contradicted by internal evidence.' Hence on page 44 Professor Anderson 
leaves undecided the question whether Greek or Syriac is the original language; 
in a footnote on page 45, he qualifiedly expresses support for Kmosko’s view that 
it was Syriac. Yet he misses the point of Kmosko’s argument, based on the word 
daifar. By his admission that the Gog-Magog episode is ‘in all likelihood derived 
from a Syrian source,’ he apparently refers to the Mimré de fine extremo. So im- 
portant a matter as the relation of the Mimrd and the Ps.-Methodius is not to be 
decided ex cathedra: Professor Anderson should have answered and refuted the 
arguments for the derivation of the Mimrd from Ps.-Methodius, as adduced by 
Noldeke, Sackur and Kmosko. 

When he comes to judging the relationship to each other of the lists of the 
evil tribes of Gog and Magog as we have them in the texts of Ps.-Callisthenes 
and Ps.-Methodius, Professor Anderson is so uncertain of his ground that he con- 
tradicts himself. We put his conflicting statements in parallel columns to facili- 
tate examination at a glance. 


Page 42: Page 55: 

The list of nations or kings excluded in A cursory glance at the lists of peoples ex- 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, iii, 29 in the manu-_ cluded by Alexander as they are met with 
scripts B and C, while not identical with in different places leaves the impression 
that presented by Byz., is yet sufficiently that they have been made up at random 


1 We may illustrate by the textual tradition of the word for Huns. The Syriac hindyé is in the 
Ps.-Ephrem Mimrd; slightly corrupted to humndyé in The Book of the Bee, and correctly rendered 
Oivva, “Ovovs in Istrin’s text of Ps.-Methodius and in the Byzantine Blos ’Adet4vdpov. The form 
Etvour, Eunii of the Greek and Latin texts of Ps.-Methodius quoted by Sackur may be due to 
folk-etymology associating the proper name hiindyé with Syriac hind ‘mind, reason, vois,’ as if the 
Huns were ‘kindly-minded’ like the Eumenides of old. An easy misreading of Syriac hindyé, namely 
kiindyé (Payne-Smith, 1, 1708), accounts for the forms Conei and Cunei in Prester John and the 
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similar to warrant the conclusion of a com- 
mon source for both. Furthermore the list 
as given in Ps.-Callisthenes, iii, 29 and in 
Byz., is so different from that given in 
Pseudo-Callisthenes iii, 26 in C and its 
closely related versions given in Pseudo- 
Methodius that a common origin for them all 
is out of the question. 
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without reference to each other. A careful 
examination, however, will show that they 
have many elements in common... . With 
the many elements in common presented 
by the sources studies in this investigation 
our suspicions are aroused that after all 
they may be derived from the same general 
original. Thus it has been pointed out above 


that the lists occurring in Pseudo-Callis- 
thenes B and the Byzantine Life of Alex- 
ander (Byz), although showing consider- 
able variation from each other, are funda- 
mentally the same. Similarly it is possible 
— though the possibility is manifestly re- 
mote — that B and Byz is spite of their 
few points of agreement with Pseudo-Callis- 
thenes C may go back to the same original as 
C. 


The italics in the final sentence are ours. 

To recapitulate our criticisms up to this point, which brings us to page 57, is 
to say that Professor Anderson has failed either to prove his own thesis of Hel- 
lenistic origin or to disprove Pfister’s Jewish theory. He is equally unsuccessful 
in showing probability that the two parts of the legend were fused prior to the 
sixth century. 

The remainder of the book, from page 58 on, is much better done. It deals with 
a field in which the author finds himself more at home. A few comments by the 
way, however, on certain aspects of the matter dealt with by Professor Anderson 
may not be out of place. 

In his study of the origin of the legend that the lost ten tribes of Israel were 
cut off from the world behind Alexander’s Gate, Professor Anderson has pro- 
ceeded with commendable caution. He has wisely refrained from discussing the 
reason for the difference in reading between the Hebrew and the Vulgate on the 
one hand, and the Septuagint on the other, of the text of IV (IT) Kings, xvii, 6. 
It might have been well, however, to state in a footnote that difference in reading: 
‘cities’ in the Hebrew and the Vulgate, and ‘mountains’ in the Greek, is admitted 
to be due to a textual corruption, though scholars are not agreed as to the prob- 
able original reading. It is not necessary, in order to account for the entrance of 
the lost tribes into the picture, to surmise that some Christian teaching made the 
Jews followers of Antichrist. This very teaching is in St Jerome’s note on Jere- 
miah, ix, 15-16. On the basis of this note, Orosius’s statement of the Jews de- 
ported to Hyrcania by Artaxerxes Ochus: ‘exin quandoque erupturos opinio est,’ 
is more understandable. And while Professor Anderson has wisely refrained from 


Ps.-Methodius print of 1496. Another misreading yindyé (Payne-Smith, 1, 1579) explains perfectly 
the inclusion of the Greeks, ’’Iwves, among the Gog-Magog tribes in Ps.-Callisthenes BC, m1, 29, while 
the Nodvo: of the same text is a further misreading of yindyé as niindyé. 

1 C.8.E.L., ux, 123: ‘et acceperunt potum aquam fellis, quod aut malorum significat magnitu- 
dinem et sempiternum captivitatis iugum, aut certe per ignorantiam legis Dei pro Christo Anti- 
christum suscepturi sunt.’ 
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committing himself to a conclusion that Petrus Comestor invented the legend that 
Alexander ‘shut in still more closely’ the ten tribes whom he found imprisoned in 
the Caspian mountains, we feel that he should have commented on the fact that 
but for Comestor’s citation of the Septuagint reading of IV (II) Kings, xvii, 6, 
instead of the Vulgate, there is a good chance that there might never have been 
such a legend at all, as the one which identified them with Gog and Magog.' 

The last two chapters deal with the ‘peregrinations’ of Gog and Magog and the 
Gate. It is unfortunate, for the sake of rounding out his history, that Professor 
Anderson did not read the passage in Haimo’s commentary which he mentions 
on page 54, since he would have found in it, not only a transference of Gog and 
Magog and the Gate to Macedonia, but also an item of extraordinary interest, 
the location of Gog and Magog in Scandinavia.? We should like also to call at- 
tention to the fact that the letter ascribed by Professor Anderson to Remigius 
Autissiodorensis, recording a popular belief that the Magyars were Gog and 
Magog, is even by Migne admitted to be spurious. Nevertheless this spurious 
letter is the first reference to the identification of Gog and Magog with the Mag- 
yars. It is unfortunate that Professor Anderson repeated Bieling’s citation of so 
worthless an authority as Macaulay. 

In conclusion, we repeat: Professor Anderson has not proved his main thesis. 
Nor is it correct to say that after the sixth century, Alexander’s Gate was thought 
of as ‘a symbolic bulwark of the civilised world against barbarians.’ The people 
beyond the Gate were not enemy barbarians in the strict sense of the term. 
Human defense against Gog and Magog was useless when they should force the 
Gate: the forcing of the Gate was not an act of war, but a portent. Not the pre- 
paredness of Alexander, but the apocalyptic conception of history, originated in 
Jewish circles, and, developed by Christians, gave rise to the legend of Alexan- 
der’s Gate, Gog and Magog, and the Inclosed Nations, and kept it alive almost 


to our own time. 
Puriuirs Barry, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


H. Munro Cuapwick and N. Kersnaw Cuapwick, The Growth of Literature. Volume 1: The Ancient 
Literatures of Europe. Cambridge (Eng.): The University Press; New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932. xx-+672 pp. $6.50 net. 

Tue work is a ‘comparative study of the literatures of various peoples, ancient 

and modern, undertaken with the object of determining how far it is possible to 

trace the operation of general principles in the growth of literature. The inquiry 
is concerned primarily with the study of the earlier phases in the history of liter- 


1 Probably Comester was only careless in quoting Rabanus Maurus on IV (II) Kings, xvii, 6, 
‘juxta flumen Gozam in civitatibus, sive (ut Septuaginta transtulerunt), in montibus Medorum.’ 
(Migne, crx, 249.) 

2 Migne, Pat. Lat., cxvu, 1186-87, Rev., xx, 8: ‘Gog et Magog. De his gentibus varie quidem 
loquuntur, aestimantes eas esse gentes aquilonares, id est Getas et Massagetas, quae Scanzam insulam 
inhabitant. . . . Dicunt etiam alii, has gentes ab Alexandro magno in partibus Macedoniae conclusas, 
ubi in tantum sunt multiplicatae, ut viginti quattuor regna de se reddidissent.’ The identification of 
the Gog and Magog peoples with Scandinavians must have come about through the association of 
Anglo-Saxon Gedtas ‘Jutlanders,’ with the classical Getae. 
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ary genres.’ It is, then, a monograph of the ‘primitive’ forms of literature, the 
epic (lied, épopée, saga) and the early specimens of lyric and didactic poetry. To 
use the authors’ own classification, it deals with five types: A. Narrative poems, 
B. Poems dealing with situations and emotions (dialogue), C. Poems of didactic 
interest, D. Panegyrics and elegies, hortatory poems, ‘celebration’ poetry, E. 
Personal Poetry. 

The study is ‘comparative’ in the sense that an effort is made to bring on a com- 
mon denominator the different ‘primitive’ literatures known to us to-day. The 
authors realize, of course, the chief difficulty of such an attempt: to what extent, 
that is, can we safely regard the different ‘primitive’ literatures as ‘indepen- 
dent’ of one another? Is there not always a possibility, nay, a likelihood, of the 
one having arisen under the influence of another or at least of having made more 
or less considerable borrowings from the other? We all know that the epic muse 
of Ennius and Vergil owes its very existence to that of Homer. To meet this ob- 
jection the authors have chosen, for their second volume, ‘the literatures of 
isolated and remote peoples.’ A critical analysis of this part of the work, forth- 
coming soon, let us hope, must be reserved for a later study. For this reason I 
shall refrain, as much as possible, in the present review, from drawing on ethno- 
graphical material. I cannot help, however, voicing one objection to this ar- 
rangement. Epic literature, for example, is found among virtually all peoples of 
our globe. It is fairly primitive among the North American Indians and the 
peoples of Northern Asia; it is highly complex with the Polynesians and the ancient 
Japanese. Since we are off-hand justified in presuming the former literatures to 
be representative of a more rudimentary state of human intellectual develop- 
ment, it would have been more logical to begin this study with the more primi- 
tive epic literatures and to end it with the more complex forms of the brown, 
yellow, and white races. It is, of course, the authors’ literary preoccupations that 
must be held responsible for their choice. 

Such an arrangement of the material would probably have led to an elucidation 
of the true character of Beowulf discussed frequently (pp. 212, 217, 220, 224, 
233, 436 f.). The authors note that the hero’s name, ‘“Bee-wolf’ is evidently a name 
of the bear. As a matter of fact, it is distinctly a ‘taboo name,’ like the Russian 
equivalent, medvedj, ‘honey-eater.’ They also point out that Beowulf’s method 
of fighting is sometimes similar to that of a bear. His double, the Norse Bjarki, 
is hamrammr: while he sleeps, his double fights in the shape of a bear. Late fic- 
tions aetiologically explain these connections of the hero with a bear, and the 
fight with Grendel is, ultimately, a derivative of the mirchen of Bear’s Son. How 
are we to account for this group of facts? Here is the answer: The bear once was 
the most powerful animal known to the North Europeans, as it still is to the tribes 
of Siberia and the Ainu of Northern Japan. This fact, and the animal’s human 
gait, resulted in his becoming a sort of divinity, soon to be completely anthro- 
pomorphized. With the peoples of Siberia and Sakhalin he still is ‘Father Bear’ 
and the object of a religious cult. Now such animals easily become heroes of 
primitive fiction, culture heroes, dyuwovpyol. The American Indian epic centres in 
the figures of Coyote, the prairie dog, the Great Rabbit, the Beaver, and the 
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divine Raven, creator of the visible universe. Beowulf is therefore merely the 
divine Bear, developed at a time when the mental state of the Teutonic peoples 
resembled that of the North American Indians and the peoples of Northern 
Asia. 

Since we have thus dragged in the poor Redskins, the authors will pardon us 
for quoting another example of the myths of the New World explaining those of 
the Old. On p. 216 the authors mention the tale of Cuchulainn’s conception as a 
result of his mother’s having swallowed a worm in water. Cuchulainn, it will be 
remembered, is a rebirth of Lugh, the great Celtic sun-god. Lugh was the Celtic 
god of the raven; before he assumed human shape he was very probably a raven. 
Now it is certainly a noteworthy fact that among a large number of North 
American Indian tribes the divine Raven transforms himself into a splinter of 
wood or a leaf, and has himself swallowed by the daughter of the sun-god in a cup 
of water. He is then reborn as the grandson of the sun-god, in which form he steals 
the sun to bring it to man. The Celtic Lugh is thus the exact equivalent of the 
American divine Raven, and the curious episode of the Cuchulainn Saga is merely 
the late epic form of an ancient myth of the sun-god and culture hero. 

There are a few other instances where the anthropologist and student of the 
history of the religion could advantageously supplement the literary scholar. On 
p. 288 the connection of Apollon with the dolphin is remarked upon. The authors 
are inclined to seek its base in a mere pun, deAdis ‘dolphin’ and Delphoi. But 
Apollon AeAd¢inws has remarkably little to do with the sanctuary: he is rather a 
Cretan and clearly belongs to the pre-Hellenic stratum of Greek religion, being 
identified with the Nordic Apollon at a relatively late period. Delphoi and the 
old dolphin god stand to one another in the same relationship as Phocis and 
@&xos, an old seal-shaped divinity: Nereus appears in that shape according to 
the accounts of the mythographers. 

On the same page the authors discuss an aetiological tale, designed to explain 
the name of Harma, a place in Boeotia, by deriving it from épya ‘chariot’ and 
adding that either Amphiaraos or Adrastos there met with an accident. They are 
inclined to see in this Adrastos a transfer from Iliad v1, 37 ff., since ‘the more 
famous Adrastos survives the expedition to Thebes.’ In the historical accounts no 
doubt he does. Yet there existed an older story according to which he was carried 
by his demon-horse Erion to Colonos: there the earth opened and swallowed him. 
This queer tale is the Greek equivalent of the well-known story of the death of 
the great Theodoric and of the Irish tale about the Gilla Dacker, mentioned by 
the authors elsewhere (224 f.). 

A protest must also be voiced against the treatment of Herodotos’ account con- 
cerning the origin of the double kingship at Sparta (290). The authors see in the 
story of the twin sons of Aristodemos an aetiological tale, the result of specula- 
tion. Such is certainly not the case. The double kingship, whether at Sparta or at 
Rome, is certainly not the outcome of rational considerations, the result attained 
by some sort of constitutional convention desirous, in prehistoric times, of limit- 
ing the power of the executive! Such a theory means lending to the ninth century 
before Christ the preoccupations of the eighteenth after Christ and to the found- 
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ers of Sparta and Rome the notions of a Montesquieu and of a Thomas Jefferson. 
The accounts of Herodotos and of the sources of Livy and Dionysios of Hali- 
carnassos are not aetiological tales but historical facts, hence genuine historical 
saga: the double kingship does go back to twin founders and to the superstitu- 
tions connected with twin-births. 

To avoid being taxed with unfairness, let us now pass over to the literary side 
of the matter. On the European continent the influence of Graeco-Latin letters 
was of course all powerful throughout the Middle Ages. Yet the authors believe 
that for the early mediaeval literatures (called ‘ancient’ by them) of the insular 
peoples (Anglo-Saxons, Icelanders, insular Celts) this influence was, upon the 
whole, rather negligible. In other words, contrary to the views of Andreas Heus- 
ler, the late A. S. Cook, and others, the authors believe, with H. Hirt, in the 
existence of a full-fledged Celtic and Teutonic, and hence probably Indo-Euro- 
pean, épopée. In so doing they do not deny the existence of Mediterranean ele- 
ments in those literatures. Neither do they presume that the different Northern 
literatures did not influence one another. The moot question is then to know what 
value to give to each argument and to each element (motive) put forward as 
proving common features independently evolved. 

The purely chronological division: the ‘ancient’ Celtic and Teutonic literatures 
independent of Latin, those of a later date not so, meets with a serious objec- 
tion. It seems to the reviewer that in the evaluation of Latin (i.e., learned) in- 
fluences it is not so much a question of chronology as of the intellectual culture 
of the poets. Upon the whole, the classical element seems stronger in the Beowulf 
than in the Old French chansons de geste (excepting the Roland) and in the Span- 
ish traditional epic. It is therefore a matter of regret that the authors have dis- 
regarded completely the Old French and Old Spanish epic literature; both would 
have furnished excellent illustrations. An example will make this clear. The 
authors point out (23) that in the two Homeric epics as well as in Beowulf the 
epic action proper is limited to a relatively short space of time. This is, of course, 
by no means a characteristic feature of the epic. On the contrary, it is a very 
clever literary artifice, the invention of a literary genius whom I see no objection 
to calling Homer. It was recognized as such by Horace and imitated, with in- 
different success, by all authors of literary epics from Vergil to Voltaire. The 
natural course of the epic is to begin ab ovo, or at least with a decisive period in 
the hero’s career, thereafter following the chronological order. Such is the case 
in all epics truly independent of the Homeric tradition: in most of the chansons 
de geste, in the Poem of the Cid, in the Schah Nameh, and in the great Indian epics. 
If the Beowulf follows the Homeric scheme, the reason is that its author was 
familiar with the Aeneid. 

Among the features common to the Greek and Teutonic epic must be reckoned 
the existence of the famous epic epithets, as Hirt had seen several years previ- 
ously. I have no quarrel with the argument as such; but to show the complexity 
of the problem I shall pick out one of these epitetha ornantia, to wit, the Homeric 
Tony Aadv, the O. E. folces hyrde. It would indeed be tempting and idyllic to 
claim it for Hirt’s postulated Indo-European épopée. Unfortunately for the the- 
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sis, the epithet is not Indo-European at all: the Greek roiujv Aadv being but 
the loan translation of a Semitic equivalent, one of the numerous official titles 
claimed by the Mesopotamian xocyoxpétwp and no doubt taken over by Phoe- 
nician, Cypriote and perhaps even Cretan rulers. Then followed the Nordic in- 
vasions, and there happened, in Mycenaean times, what happened again in the 
period of the Teutonic migrations: every little bandit chief, once he had settled 
in a Roman town, proudly decked himself with the titles borne by the rulers of 
the fallen Empire, calling himself ‘dux,’ ‘consul,’ and ‘patricius.’ The epithet in 
question thus having been proved to be a migratory term, it is of course clear 
that the A.S. folces hyrde can be no more independent of the Homeric roi 
\aév than the latter is of its Semitic prototype. 

In saying this we do not wish to imply that the author of the Beowulf knew the 
Iliad. The prehistoric Teutons may have obtained the royal epithet in question 
more or less directly from the East, just as they took over the Semitic duodecimal 
system of counting. Upon the whole, we must learn to reckon with prehistoric 
culture currents on a large scale. Here we shall give but a few examples of what 
we mean. The authors note (620, 644, 652 f.) the curious affinity of the cult of 
Othin with certain Thracian religious phenomena. To the illustrations quoted 
we might add that the Teutonic myth of Kvasir has its closest analogue in the 
story of Zagreus, clearly of Thracian origin. Then there is the Grimnismdl with 
its frame story of royal iGpis, the exact equivalent of the most famous Dionysos 
myths, the god’s adventure with the Etruscan pirates and, above all, the story 
of Pentheus, clearly Thracian. Nor is this all. On p. 262, the authors aptly com- 
pare the helpless lovesick Aengus mac Oc, the Irish god of love, with the helpless 
lovesick Frey. If this is supposed to be a ‘parallel’ development, the following 
rapprochements will quickly shatter such a thesis. Aengus mac Oc has a human 
avator, the hero Diarmaid, blessed with a ‘love spot,’ generally supposed to be 
the son of Aengus. This Diarmaid is under geasa not to hunt boars. On violating 
this taboo, he perishes by the poisonous bristle of such an animal. The human 
avatar of Frey, Saxo’s Danish king Frotho 11, is killed by a ‘sea-cow.’ Since Frey 
is associated with a golden boar, the ‘sea-cow’ has long since been recognized as a 
disguise of the heathen boar. More important still, the Semitic god of love, 
Tammuz-Adonis, is slain by a boar. The inference is clear, I believe, especially 
if it is remembered that Frey is but a cult epithet, meaning ‘Lord,’ the exact 
equivalent of the Semitic word. — Then there is Cormac’s branch (655), the Cel- 
tic equivalent of Aeneas’ golden bough, since the Celtic Manannan mac Lir is 
not only the Celtic Poseidon but the Celtic Hades besides. It is quite likely that 
we are here dealing with a ‘myth’ common to the Italo-Celts of prehistoric times. 

The (in our opinion arbitrary) division between the preliterary and the literary 
period leads to an exclusion of the Pindaric poetry, although this would have 
furnished the best Greek examples for the authors’ type D and although Bethe 
and Dornseiff have shown its close affinity to the Scaldic poetry of the North. 
This fact is of some bearing on the discussion, on p. 574, of an ancient poem of 
type D incorporated in the Beowulf. After describing Beowulf’s adventure this 
poem passes on to an account of the adventures of Sigemund. Yet we know of no 
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relationship of any kind between Beowulf and Sigemund. The inference is that 
the introduction of the second hero must be due to a simile or comparison of 
some kind. Quite so. Yet this sort of this is a common feature of the Pindaric odes, 
where it very often leads to a confusion that is the despair of the modern reader. 

The very considerable influence of the Celtic epic on the Teutonic would per- 
haps have deserved some discussion. The authors quote one example of such an 
influence (74). I might add the motive of the phantom house of the Cuchulainn 
Saga (216), which recurs in the Hrolfs Saga Kraka. In the same saga the hero’s 
mother, Yrsa, voluntarily enters the burning hall of her husband, King Adils, 
whom she does not love, to perish with him. It is beside the point to quote the 
example of Njal and his wife, who love each other tenderly. Yrsa’s conduct would 
thus be unexplainable were it not for the Irish story relating how the hero La- 
braid invites his enemy Cobthach to a banquet and roasts him and his com- 
panions alive. Labraid’s mother gives herself up to perish with them — to ensure 
the success of the plot! 

In the foregoing example the argument of greater logic decides the question 
on which side the borrowing lies. Sometimes it is the culture-historical element 
that helps the comparatist. We can give an obvious example: Most readers will 
recall the grail messenger, not a paragon of female beauty, in Chrestien de 
Troyes and Wolfram. The idea of employing females as heralds, couriers and 
runners is of course absolutely foreign to the French and German Middle Ages. 
Yet in the Irish epic we meet with Leborcham, a deformed slave woman of King 
Conchobar. Her knees are turned backwards; she is intelligent and extremely 
swift of foot. The well-known story of Macha the side woman and the curse she 
inflicts upon the Ultonians presupposes of course the same institution. So does 
the story of Hekja, the ‘Scottish’ woman runner of Olaf Tryggvason (67, 215, 
231, 291, 538). 

The influence of the miirchen upon epic poetry is discussed and admitted at 
least in principle. On p. 238 the authors state their views as follows: “We sus- 
pect . . . that it is only in communities where heroic story has been largely culti- 
vated in peasant circles that these extreme cases (i.e., converting the epic hero 
into a mirchen hero) occur.’ This view takes for granted (1) that the miirchen 
was the exclusive property of peasant circles then as it is now, and (2) that in 
primitive societies the aristocracy is differentiated, intellectually, from its tenant 
farmers, as indeed it usually is in modern societies. Both assumptions seem to us 
erroneous, as every one will know who has had an occasion to watch the landed 
gentry in relatively backward countries, e.g., Spanish Galicia, Western Ireland, 
Poland, the Balkans, the Caucasus. In most of these countries the system of 
fosterage — the young squire being brought up with the children of his foster- 
father, a tenant farmer — most effectually counteracts the rise of class distinc- 
tion in matters intellectual. But we know that this very system once prevailed 
in Ireland, in the Scottish Highlands, in Iceland, and Scandinavia. Thus it is not 
the epic hero who becomes a miarchen hero but the mirchen hero who is exalted 
into an epic hero, as Friedrich Panzer clearly saw. The examples of a miirchen 
plot being retained in epic and saga might be multiplied; we cannot do so from 
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lack of space. We shall quote one illustration, however, as it is particularly in- 
structive. It is the story of the birth of Achilles (218) : “Thetis left Peleus because 
he had discovered her putting the child in the fire — perhaps to make him im- 
mortal. She also dipped him in the water of the Styx, which rendered him in- 
vulnerable. . . .” It will be readily seen that there is something of a double emploi 
in this form of the tale. A folk-lore variant will help us to restore the original read- 
ing: A fisherman catches a mermaid and marries her. To his dismay she is mute. 
She bears him a child. To make her talk he pretends to throw the child into the 
fire. Then she exclaims that he has lost a very good wife, and disappears never to 
return. The final proof is furnished by an epithet given to Thetis’ marriage in 
one of Sophocles’ lost plays: a@6oyyos yayuos; Thetis was indeed mute! 

If the authors then voice the view (pp. 186, 205, 238) that the mirchen fea- 
tures entered the epic after the latter had ceased to please the courts and had 
found a new home in the peasant’s cot, we must contradict them. It is of course 
true that in a few instances this sort of thing did happen, as for example in the 
case of the M.H.G. Dietrich epics. Yet in the main the reverse took place: the 
miirchen, in falling into the hands of the court poets, gradually shed its ‘popular’ 
features, the monsters, dragons, in a word, the grotesque elements. The Homeric 
epics represent the last stage of this development, being the result of a careful 
process of selection, of the weeding out of the improper; hence the absence of 
monsters, of head-hunting, and other matters unbecoming to a civilized court 
(pp. 205, 92 ff.). The quite numerous survivals, testifying to the former ‘savage’ 
state, have been pointed out by Gilbert Murray in his great work on the Greek 
epic. 

On p. 205 the authors discuss several of these monsters, for example the boar 
of Calydon, which on p. 210, n. 1, is compared with the famous Twrch Trwyth 
of Welsh lore. The comparison is apt. There might have been added the Eury- 
manthian boar and the Teumessian fox, all animals called, in Scandinavian folk- 
lore, Stefnivarga. 

An element perhaps not sufficiently taken into account is the migratory legend 
(Wandersage). Thus the plot of Beowulf and Grendel cannot be derived directly 
from the miirchen: its closest analogue is an episode of the Katha Sarit Sagara. 
The story is therefore most likely an Eastern importation of fairly recent date. 
This example is not unique. The entire Merlin cycle, already in its pre-Jeffreyian 
elements, is but a tissue of Oriental stories going back to the cycles of Solomon 
and Vikramaditya. There is absolutely nothing ‘Celtic’ about it. 

The epics thus drew liberally on material that lay ready at hand. This matter 
they attached to personages that must be called ‘historical.’ The authors accord- 
ingly devote two chapters to the vexed question of the historicity of the epic. In 
the happy days of Max Miiller it had been the custom to regard all epic char- 
acters as ‘mythic,’ personifications of natural phenomena or ‘faded gods.’ At 
present the tendency clearly is to go too far in the opposite direction. There can 
indeed be little doubt about the historicity of the Trojan War, and Agamemnon 
as well as Hygelac are historical personages. Yet to argue from this that all epic 
heroes are historical, including Hector and Beowulf, is like arguing that since 
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there was a Louis x1, a Charles the Bold, and even a Scottish guard, Quentin 
Durward must also have been an historical character. Nothing is more unlikely. 
Hector has very plausibly been shown by Professor J. A. Scott to be the creature 
of Homer — the original leader of the Trojans having been Paris, while to 
postulate the historicity of Beowulf is simply absurd. Again, faded gods and god- 
desses there doubtless are: Helen is a good example, as her cult clearly shows. 
To see in her an historical personage would inevitably lead to the claiming of a 
like historicity for her father Tyndareos (an old horse-shaped thunder-god), for 
her brothers, the Dioscuri, for her mother Leda, and for the swan! 

Apart from the question of the historical existence of the epic heroes, their re- 
lationship to one another must be considered, and the authors are not slow in 
pointing out the glaring anachronisms of the epic. They also note the rectifica- 
tion of such blunders in certain documents; yet it seems to the reviewer that in 
this they are prone to underrate the influence of the learned tradition. If, for 
example, in the Hildebrandeslied the opponent of Dietrich is not Ermenrich but 
Otachar (Odoacer), who really was the enemy of Theodoric, the reason is not the 
early date of the document but the poet’s historical knowledge. Again, if in 
Gudrinarkvida III pjédrekr is once called pjéSmarr, who was Theodoric’s 
father and really a contemporary and vassal of Attila, we suspect the reason to 
lie in the Icelandic author’s learned preoccupations. The French chansons de 
geste offer countless examples of this interference of the learned tradition with 
the popular one. 

Finally, to the common features in epics that have no apparent connection 
with one another, we should like to add a few illustrations. To the disregard of 
omens (pp. 90, 379) add the same disregard in the Roland and in the Cantar de 
los Infantes de Lara. The fatalistic note (p. 379) is quite as common in the chan- 
sons de geste, in spite of their Christian surroundings. With the elegy attributed 
to Cellachan of Cashel, when he is captured and the heads of his followers are 
brought to him to identify on the Green of Dublin (p. 350), compare the mono- 
logue of Gonzalez Gustios at the sight of the severed heads of his sons, the In- 
fantes of Lara. On the importance of having a brother (p. 381) compare a famous 
passage of Herodotos and the oft-quoted speech of Antigone in Sophocles’ 
tragedy. Greek armies frequently had seers attached to them (p. 624): so had the 
armies of Mediaeval Spain, the seer being called by the Arabic word adalid. 
Agamemnon, on setting off to Troy, entrusts his wife to a minstrel (p. 529); so 
does the prince in the French epic of Daurel et Beton. Celtic heroes would rush out 
in front of the battle array, challenging the bravest of the foe in single combat; 
the same custom existed in Old Spain. The heroic age comes to a sudden close 
with a great battle, so in Greece with the War of Troy, so in the Fenian cycle, so 
in Scandinavia with the battle of Bravalla. 

In the foregoing pages we have contented ourselves with rectifying and sup- 
plementing this great monograph. We have done so the more readily because the 
very vastness of the subject would call for this mode of treatment. The readers 
who have gone over the same ground will easily see the points at issue. It is 
equally clear that our observations can in no wise detract from the extraordinary 
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value of the work; it stands sui generis, a monument of the encyclopaedic learn- 
ing of the authors. With Sir James G. Frazer’s Golden Bough, Sir William Ridge- 
way’s Early Age in Greece, and the work of the late Salomon Reinach, it is a 
definite indication that European scholarship has broken loose from the self- 
imposed shackles of the specialization mania and is returning to the ideals of the 
Humanism of the sixteenth century. That in itself is a hopeful and pleasant sign, 
for, to use the words of Prosper Mérimée: ‘Sans doute nulle recherche, pour mini- 
tieuse qu’elle soit, n’est inutile, du moment qu’elle fait découvrir une vérité; 
mais y consacrer exclusivement son labeur, c’est choisir la tache du manceuvre 
portant sa pierre 41’ édifice dont il ignore le plan.’ 
ALEXANDER HaGGertTy KRappe, 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


R. W. Cuamsers, Beowulf, An Introduction to the Study of the Poem with a Discussion of the Stories 

of Offa and Finn. Second Edition. Cambridge (Eng.): University Press, 1932. Pp. xvi+-565. 
TuE indebtedness of scholars to Professor Chambers is considerably increased by 
this new edition of his study of the Beowulf. The original plates have not been 
disturbed; but new matter of importance has been inserted: in the preface; in 
part v, recent work on the poem to 1930; in additional notes; in further bibliog- 
raphy; in the pictures of Ottar’s Mound in Vendel; and in a fuller Index. If one 
had reason to complain that in the first edition the discussion of certain matters 
was scattered in different parts of the book, that difficulty will now appear even 
greater, through no fault, we may add, of the author himself. It is no easy task 
to assemble all the points regarding, say, Miillenhoff’s theories; the Breca episode 
is still disregarded.' On these questions one may compare Lawrence’s Beowulf 
and the Epic Tradition (Cambridge, 1928, pp. 129 ff.), as also on the subject of 
the Finnsburg Fragment (ibid., pp. 124 ff.), on which Chambers offers something 
that looks like shrift without repentance. The changes in the present volume 
hardly indicate any new great lines of research, but old controversies are dis- 
cussed with some new evidence and with the clarity and wisdom that com- 
mended themselves in the older sections of the book. 

Dealing with recent work on the poem, the author gives a sensible review of 
theories regarding the date and source, with special consideration of the argu- 
ments of Klaeber and Lawrence, with whom in the main he agrees. Chapter 1 
takes up the question of the identification of the Geats, and, drawing material 
from recent archaeological discoveries regarding the burial mound of Ottar at 
Vendel, he disposes of the ‘Jute theory.’ Further detail on Beowulf and early 
Danish history is added, in which it is interesting to find the researches of Olrik 
and the shrewd conjectures of Malone achieving due recognition. The non- 
historical elements, the story of the ‘Bear’s Son’ and that of the ‘Hand and the 
Child,’ form the subject of the next chapter. Perhaps the connection with the 
‘Bear’s Son’ story is under-emphasized here, but the whole development is so 
complex that opinions may well vary in the matter. Thus with regard to the sug- 


1 For the first edition cf. the present reviewer's estimate in Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxvm (1922), 
pp. 418-427. 
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gested inconsistency of Beowulf, 1492 ff., Chambers finds an explanation in the 
theory of two original lays: one (represented in the corresponding episode of the 
Grettis saga) where the hero freely enters the cave; one (as in the Samsons saga) 
where he is dragged by the monster to the bottom of the stream.! It is an inviting 
theory, but there are complications. The lays themselves seem to be related — in 
the setting and in the point about entrails in the stream; and the Grettis saga 
has an episode (related to the earlier one in the Beowulf) where the troll-wife 
drags Grettir to the very edge of the water. Was there once in Scandinavia a 
consistent story which later appeared in the lays, from which in turn the Beo- 
wulf was composed taking inconsistent details from each? This would be no 
stranger than some of the developments in the ballads. What about the winged 
monster in the Hrolfs saga and the dragons in the Gull-Thoris saga?? One is 
tempted to ask whether some early lay did not reveal an aquatic dragon in this 
episode guarding the treasure in the cave, and offering a suggestion postponed 
for later use; but apparently such is not the case. 

The following notes are added for what they are worth. On page 421 the state- 
ment regarding weak and strong forms of the same name may be a little mislead- 
ing. On Black and Blake, for instance, see M. Redin, ‘Studies on Uncompounded 
Personal Names in Old English,’ Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1919, p. 44. 
On the date of the Chronicle, cf. Essays in Med. Hist. Presented to T. F. Tout, 
Manchester, 1925, pp. 15 ff. Pp. 538 f. on the MS. add Rypins, “The Beowulf 
Codex,’ The Colophon, 111, 10 (April, 1932), second article. P. 539, for another 
review of Holthausen’s Beowulf see Klaeber, Anglia Beibl., xu1 (1930), 8-12. 
P. 542, add 1929, Wardale, E. E., ‘Beowulf, 848 ff.,’ M.L.R., xx1v, 62-63; 1930, 
Jones, P. F., ‘Beowulf, 2596-99,’ M.L.N., xiv, 300-301; 1930, Lotspeich, H. G., 
‘Beowulf 1363, “‘Hrinde Bearwas’”’,’ J.E.G.Ph. xx1x, 367-369. P. 548, to Craw- 
ford’s note on Grendel add his further remarks, M.L.R., xxiv (1929), 63. P. 
550, section 8, 1931, Haber, T. B., A Comparative Study of the Aeneid and the 
Beowulf, Princeton. P. 551, section 9, 1932, Hulbert, J. R., ‘A Note on Com- 
pounds in Beowulf,’ J.£.G.Ph., xxx1, 504-508, with reference to two articles 
cited in the Klaeber Miscellany. Three of these items have appeared since 1930, 
and are listed here because of special interest in connection with other entries. 

Howarp R. Patca, 
Smith College 


Hiaern1 Anotés, El Codex Musical de las Huelgas (misica a veus dels segles XIII-XIV). Barcelona: 
Biblioteca de Catalunya, 1931. Paper, 3 vols. Pp. xxiii+385, xlv-+-168 facsimile folio plates, 
xv+411 (transcriptions). 

Tue present work by the director of the Department of Music of the Biblioteca 

de Catalunya is the sixth publication of works on music by that department. 

The period from the end of the twelfth to the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 

tury, the period of the Ars antigua in music, hitherto the least known in the 


1 Intro., pp. 470-472. 

? Cf. Intro., p. 458; also p. 460, the Berings saga; and Panzer, Studien zur Germ. Sagengesch., 1, 
Beowulf, Munich, 1910, p. 293. 

* Cf. Intro., p. 58. 
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history of Spanish music, is now shown to have been anything but a barren 
period. To shed as much light as possible on the period, the author has published 
in facsimile, with his own transcriptions, an almost unknown musical manu- 
script copied at the beginning of the fourteenth century in the Cistercian nun- 
nery of Las Huelgas (near Burgos in Castile) and still preserved there. This 
musical collection, which is neither a Troparium nor a Prosarium, was essentially 
practical, for the copyists put in only what was desired for the chapel of Las 
Huelgas. In a large introductory volume the author discusses Spanish musical 
history from the sixth to the Fourteenth century, describes the peninsular MSS 
of the Ars antiqua, deals in detail with each musical form, and gives the critical 
apparatus for each piece of music of the MS. 

Important as this MS. is for the history of Spanish music, it also makes its con- 
tribution to the general history of music. This is due especially to the fact that 
not only are the texts given but also the musical notation of the texts, most of 
them for two or three voices. Thus, it goes beyond the Winchester Troper, which 
contains neumes only, and takes its place beside the famed Repertorium of Notre 
Dame known to us through several MSS. 

The MS. of Huelgas begins with organa for the Ordinarium and Proprium Mis- 
sae, and here are found five Kyries, a troped Gloria, three Graduals and three 
Alleluias, an Offertory with tropes, eight troped Sancti, nine troped Agni, and 
thirty-one Benedicamuses, some of them troped. The style of this part of the 
collection is not uniform, some pieces belonging to the tradition of the first half of 
the thirteenth century, some to the second half and others being contemporane- 
ous with the MS. 

Our knowledge of the music of proses or sequences has been even scantier than 
of the organa, although the definitive work of Dreves and Blume has given us 
the texts. Particularly valuable, then, is the MS. of Huelgas for it contains the 
music for thirty-one proses, eleven of which are for two voices and the remaining 
for one. Among the sequences are some which make their first appearance in 
peninsular MSS, others which appear first in this MS., and seven which are 
known only by this MS. Although the evidence of the practice of sequences in 
Castile has been slight, this MS. proves conclusively that they formed an im- 
portant part of the service, and offers earlier evidence of such practice in Spain 
than the missals of Sevilla cited by Dreves-Blume. The melodies of many of the 
sequences differ from any others known so far but the author perceives a simi- 
larity to the melodies of the Cantigas of Alfonso el Sabio. 

The history of the motett in Spain really opens with this MS., for only eight 
years ago the eminent musicologist Friedrich Ludwig lamented the absence of 
the art of the motett in Spain. It contains fifty-nine motetts which run the gamut 
of the historical evolution of mediaeval Latin motetts. Moreover, the detailed 
study of the MS. of Huelgas convinced Anglés that MS. BN (Madrid) 20486 
(a. Hh 167) was also copied in Spain (perhaps for a church in Toledo), contrary 
to the prevalent belief in its French origin, a further proof of the cultivation of 
the motett in the peninsula. Twenty-one motetts appear for the first time in the 
Huelgas MS., and many of the texts are hitherto unknown. 
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In certain aspects of the conductus, last of the musical forms found in this MS., 
the MS. is unique. It is the first MS. of the classic period containing a collection 
of conducti for more than one voice, systematically copied with mensural nota- 
tion. Moreover, it is the first MS. with conducti in both double and triple rhythm, 
the former being a novelty at this period. Besides, it offers the only example so 
far known of a conductus with a double text. 

The copyist of the music was an intelligent Castilian, well versed in the musical 
problems of the day (and possessing a predilection for parallel fifths and plicas), 
but later correctors have somewhat spoiled it. The transcription of the music 
presents difficulties which are common to all such transcriptions, and in each case 
the author justifies his work in the critical apparatus found in the introductory 
volume, and also offers for comparison transcriptions of the same piece from 
other MSS. 

No one is more aware than Anglés of the many unsettied problems in the his- 
tory of Spanish music (especially as related to the musical problems of other 
European countries) and he does not hesitate to indicate them. For instance, in 
the realm of secular music, the earliest MS. hitherto acknowledged is MS. B.N. 
(Paris) 1154, saec. x inc., containing Plancti on the deaths of Erich of Friaul 
(t799) and Charlemagne. But, in MS. B.N., (Madrid) 10029, saecc. rx-x, con- 
taining melodies indicated by Visigothic neumes, are plancti on the deaths of the 
Visigothic King Chindasvinthus (641-652) and Queen Reciberga (657). Both the 
verses and neumes are believed by Anglés to be of the seventh century, probably 
by St Eugenius (657). Moreover, the same Paris MS. contains what has previ- 
ously been considered as the most ancient version of the Song of the Sibyl (Canto 
de la sibila), but a contemporaneous or even prior version exists in the Homilary 
of Cérdoba (written in 960), now MS. sig. 1 (olim 72) of the cathedral of Cérdoba. 
This fact leads the author to suppose that Spain did not receive this song from 
Limoges, but on the contrary, that through the cultural exchange with Cata- 
lunya the song was introduced into southern France from Spain.! 

The author laments the lack of information on the history of music at Toledo, 
especially the polyphony of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (p. 49) so 
that the following notice may not seem amiss. An inventory of the cathedral of 
Toledo made slightly before 1350 (unnoticed by Anglés) lists ‘un librete pequen- 
nuelo de canto de organo. . . . Item un libro de organo pintado secundum men- 
suram et tempus. . . . Item un libro pintado de canto en que ay preses.”* 

Harriet Pratt Lattin, 
Columbus, Ohio 


1 It has long been supposed that MS. B.N. (Paris), fr. 25408, saec. x1, copied either in England 
or France, contains the earliest text of the Dance of Death, but Anglés observes that a Visigothic 
MS., saec. x1, now in the Biblioteca Provincial of Toledo, contains a Latin version, unfortunately 
without musical notation. 

? Printed in Boletin de la Academia de Historia, uxxxrx (1926), pp. 388, 402. 
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Karuryn Huaantr, The Owl and the Nightingale: Sources, Date, Author. Philadelphia, 1931. Cloth. 

Pp. 195. 

Dr Hueanrr brings forward three main points in her study of the Owl and the 
Nightingale. First, that since the material of the poem is closely paralleled in 
fables and other literary works the author ‘in most instances had recourse to 
books rather than to nature’ (p. 183), and, furthermore, that the content of the 
poem, so these parallels indicate, points as clearly to the culture of the twelfth 
century as to that of the early thirteenth. Secondly, that H. B. Hinckley was 
right in stating that there is nothing in the poem to show it to have been written 
after the death of Henry 11, but that he was wrong in placing the date of com- 
position between September, 1178, and February, 1179; Dr. Huganir prefers ca 
1182-1183. Thirdly, that the author was Nicholas of Guildford, who can be more 
closely identified as Nicholas filius Thoraldi, an itinerant justice ‘connected with 
the locality of Dorset.’ 

No linguistic data are taken into consideration, nor is any account given of 
the language of the poem; on the contrary such arguments are dismissed in 
blithe and cavalier fashion: ‘It has been found that the linguistic and paleogra- 
phic evidence cannot accurately date the composition of the poem.’ The processes 
by which this decision is reached are not indicated. The materials which Dr 
Huganir introduces in the second section of the study (pp. 8-62) are interesting, 
but in no way conclusive or valuable. We do not need to be told that the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries had much in common, nor that there are 
many references to birds, and specifically owls and nightingales, in the Latin 
literature of the period. Neither are we bound to believe that commonplace ob- 
servations of nature came from books rather than from experience. An extreme 
case of unnecessary parallel-finding is the evidence brought forward (pp. 39-40) 
to show that Spring was considered the season of Love! 

In order to fix any date of composition before 1189 it is necessary to overthrow 
the accepted interpretation of I]. 1091-1092: 

pat underyat pe king Henri: 

Jesus his soule do merci. 
Dr Huganir, following H. B. Hinckley, seeks to prove that this is a prayer that 
might be, and therefore was, uttered, during the king’s lifetime. She brings to- 
gether many quotations (pp. 76 ff.), but none of them is sufficiently close to shake 
our belief that the prayer is uttered specifically for the soul of a dead man, and 
was therefore written after 1189. Without going into details, it is reasonably 
clear that Dr Huganir has succeeded in showing that ‘the god man from Rome’ 
was not Vivian, as Hinckley suggested. She then introduces evidence to indicate 
that he was rather Nicholas Breakspear, with the corollary that the savage 
people of Il. 999 ff., are the Birkbeiner, who, led by the brilliant Sverre, finally 
overthrew Magnus of Norway in 1184. But the arguments are unconvincing. As 
a commentary on |. 1009, ‘hi drinkep mile & wei parto,’ she quotes, with addi- 
tions of her own, J. W. H. Atkins’ ingenious version (The Owl and the Nightingale, 
Cambridge, 1922, p. 84) of the Ohthere and Wulfstan passages in Alfred’s 
Orosius (ed. H. Sweet, E.E.T.S., uxxrx, London, 1883, pp. 17 ff.), which makes 
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Wulfstan’s description of Estland apply to Norway, and she goes so far as to say, 
‘It seems about certain that the poet was drawing on reminiscences of Alfred or 
from Alfred for his account’ (pp. 108, 113-114). 

If, as still appears likely, the poem was not written until after the death of 
of Henry 11, one is little concerned with the theory that Nicholas filius Thoraldi 
wrote the poem as a direct appeal to the king for promotion. It must be stated, 
however, that many will not be willing to equate the author with Nicholas of 
Guildford, whatever that estimable gentleman’s parentage or occupation may 
have been. 

The Bibliography (pp. 186 ff.) is full of inconsistencies in methods of giving 
reference, and one may well question the value to the reader of citing periodicals 
without naming author or article, or even of naming the author and leaving the 
article to conjecture. There are several surprising entries; for example, in ‘Jarcho 
von Boris I, “Die Vorliiufer des Golias,’’ Speculum, m1, 1928,’ the combination 
of error and misprint is striking indeed. Again, such an entry as ‘ “Proverbs of 
Alfred,” ed. Edv. Borgstrém, Beiblatt zur Anglia, xx1, 1910,’ hardly indicates 
that Borgstrém’s edition was printed at Lund in 1908, and that this volume of 
the Beiblatt contains a review of it by E. Ekwall. 

There is no index. 

B. J. Wurtine, 


Harvard University 


J. F. Mountrorp and J. T. Scnutrz, Index rerum et nominum in scholiis Servii et Aelii Donati 
tractatorum (Cornell Studies in Classical Philosophy, xxi). Ithaca, New York: Cornell Univer- 
sity Publications 1930. Cloth. Pp. 205. 


Tuts index fulfils a long-felt want. The title of the book makes clear its purpose: 
an attempt to supply an adequate index to the edition of Servius’ commentary 
on Virgil by Thilo and Hagen (1881-87) and of Wessner’s edition of the com- 
ment of Aelius Donatus on Terence (1902-5). Owing to recent interest in Donatus 
as the chief source of the commentary of Servius and of Servius Danielis — the 
so-called Servius auctus — it seemed best to the compilers to furnish in a single 
index a guide to the contents of the work of Donatus on Terence as well as of the 
commentaries on Virgil, which are in large part derived from the ‘lost’ work of 
the same fourth-century commentator. Some fragments of the ‘lost’ commen- 
tary of Donatus have turned up in the Glossaries. The investigator who wishes to 
detect further possible disiecta membra of Donatus either in marginalia or in the 
glossaries will have in this publication a very serviceable instrument for his pur- 
pose. In the course of preparing the way for a new edition of the commentaries 
of Servius and of Servius Danielis, I have consulted this index again and again 
in an endeavor to separate the two great strands of Virgilian criticism. 

I have jotted down here and there in my own copy of this publication some 
possible errors of commission or omission which have come to my attention. 
These are not numerous, as far as I could observe. I will merely point out here a 
few items which need correction. For Serenus (Septimus) read Serenus ((Sep- 
timius), p. 154. In the list of citations from Virgil there are slips, some of which 
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have been taken over from Thilo’s edition. On p. 191 Aen., v, 158 is mentioned 
as a citation in Serv. Aen. v1, 662: this is a reference to Lucan (v, 158) and not 
to Virgil. On video one may add Serv. Dan., Aen., 11, 5; x, 443; x1, 263. There is no 
reference to quaestio (tacita): cf. Serv. Aen., 1, 524; tv, 368. 

Professor Mountford is responsible for the items from Donatus on Terence; his 
pupil, J. T. Schultz, who unhappily died before the index was ready for publica- 
tion, contributed those from Servius and from Servius Danielis. 

J. J. H. SavaGe, 


Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, New Jersey 


Gertrupe R. B. Ricnarps, Florentine Merchants in the Age of the Medici. Cambridge (Mass.): 
Harvard University Press, 1932. Cloth. Pp. x-+342. 


Tuts volume represents the first attempt to exploit the magnificent loan made by 
Mr H. Gordon Selfridge to the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion of his collection of Medici business documents. The loan includes over 150 
account books and letter books covering the activities between 1400 and 1600 
of a family of Florentine merchants, the descendants of one Giovenco de’ Medici 
who died in 1322. This branch of the Medici family were third cousins of Cosimo 
Pater Patriae, and they had separated from the main stem of the family even 
before the birth of the ancestor of the second line, that of the later Grand Dukes. 
They nevertheless maintained good relations with their highly placed relations, 
and were free to enjoy to the full the opportunities for commercial enterprise 
which the rulers of Florence so carefully fostered at least during the first century 
of their domination. The books have remained in the family, and thus its last 
descendants were able to sell to Mr Selfridge these documents, almost unique 
in their continuous record of business transactions during the Renaissance. 
The editor of the present volume of selections from these papers, Dr G. R. B. 
Richards, undertook the work immediately after finishing her edition of Miss 
E. S. Davison’s essays, the Forerunners of Saint Francis. 

It is easy to believe that Miss Richards’ most serious problem was one of 
selection — a problem, however, which she successfully resolved. After a preface 
which describes the collection of MSS, and the environment of their writers, 
Medicean Florence and its business organization, the editor introduces excerpts 
from a copybook of letters written by a Florentine commercial agent in Con- 
stantinople to his principals at home in 1501 and 1502. The complete series of 
Maringhi’s letters to one principal for these years is here translated, yet this is 
but a fraction of the whole MS. The second important selection is a group of 
articles of association representing a great collection of such documents which 
extends from 1426 to 1688. The companies of those days frequently dissolved 
and re-formed; this series, of which four samples are here translated, should serve 
as an invaluable illustration of the manner in which the articles of these short- 
lived associations developed over a period of two centuries. Letters of a head- 
office in Florence directing the work of its outlying agencies are represented by a 
group of selections from the copybook of Raffaello de’Medici and Co. for 1520 
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and 1521. Finally, some of the minor treasures of the collection are illustrated 
by a detailed inventory of the possessions of an agent who died abroad, a graphic 
description of the mise-en-scéne in a ‘bottegha’; a series of bills of exchange from 
the early seventeenth century; and some miscellaneous letters directed by travel- 
ling agents to one another. The apparatus includes a biographical index, a geo- 
graphical index, a glossary of business terms, some paleographical readings, an 
index to the volume, and a bibliography. The last, by the way, is so complete 
that one misses the more Bensa’s Contratto di assicurazione, Schaube’s articles 
such as Anfiinge der Tratte, and Goldschmidt’s Universalgeschichte. It must be 
noted that Pagnini, not Balducci Pegolotti, should be credited with the four 
volumes of Della Decima. 

The book is unusually attractive in appearance; the selections are judiciously 
made; the introductions contribute color and valuable information, even though 
the writer may be charged with undue generosity towards the Medici despotism. 
The technique of translation, however, shows a few faults. Fewer italicized words 
from the original text should be obtruded into the English; aspers is perfectly 
good usage for aspri, cantar for cantaro, pik for picchi, scammony for scamonea, 
all forms which appear in Webster; further, bolt might do for panno, length for 
taglio, perhaps fardel for fardello. Mare Maggiore should certainly be Black Sea, 
Raugia should be Ragusa. The vexed question of bracketing interpolations has 
not been too well solved. Some form of expansion is occasionally inevitable in 
translating condensed phraseology, but the expedient must be adopted cautiously 
and reluctantly so as to avoid such pitfalls as the following: in the first three 
paragraphs of page 61 three different arrangements of brackets are employed in 
translating what in the photograph of the original text can be seen to be the same 
phrase; in the fourth paragraph the word amounting is bracketed, yet in the 
Italian text it corresponds exactly with the phrase che in tutto fanno. The first con- 
fusion can be explained perhaps as a relic of experimentation at the beginning of 
the task; the second error, however, falsifies the reader’s idea of the original text, 
and when observed leads to some distrust. In regard to the original Italian quoted 
in footnotes, and the more that is done the better with material such as this, one 
can only complain that the excerpts are sometimes tantalizingly short, and that 
a difficult reading has not been simplified by the reduction of capital letters which 
occur in the Italian text without the slightest intrinsic significance. The extended 
transcription on pp. 274 ff. was clearly admitted to the volume by error, since it 
differs in many ways from its original in the photograph opposite p. 60. 

In any book which touches upon so large a variety of special fields, some details 
will be subject to question. Further study of numismatic material would un- 
doubtedly, for instance, have informed the editor that the phrase translated 
gold florins computed in gold lire (pp. 241 ff.) must represent the familiar large gold 
florins in gold, the L of the original standing for larghi not lire. Also she would 
not have been afraid of the seemingly redundant but actually very significant 
phrase ducats of gold in gold elsewhere (ducati d’oro in oro, pp. 151 note 1, 179 
note 5). In the glossary of terms, one would like to know how berrettino di guado 
ean mean monkshood red when berrettinus in Ducange and elsewhere is found 
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equivalent to cinereus, and guado, woad is a blue dye. Some note is desirable. 
Locchi in Pegolotti means not cloth from stillborn lambs but the third quality of 
wool when the fleece is sorted. One wonders whether the qualities of seta leggi 
and stravai have been deduced in some way from the principles of onomatopoeia, 
or whether any account has been taken of Heyd’s identification of these terms 
with places of silk production, Lahidjan and Asterabad (u, 671). Why not ell 
for ulna? These few examples illustrate the futility of those glossaries, so fre- 
quently encountered, which give no references. 

Finally, and most important, what of the translation? That there was diffi- 
culty in deciphering the text can be understood by anyone who looks at the four 
photographs bound into the present volume, especially the one opposite page 96. 
Furthermore, this is the type of work which will always be freshly illuminated 
by further reading in the same material. Indeed, it is understood that the editor 
will soon issue a list of corrections to certain important passages in this book, in 
particular the records of exchange transactions, which have been suggested 
by comparison with other texts. The reviewer must confess at once that he re- 
gards the translations here published as no more than an impressionist advertise- 
ment of the kinds of material to be found in these documents, and that he cannot 
recommend this text as a basis for scholarly work. A comparison of the transla- 
tion with the original text to be found in the four photographs will show that 
phrases have been omitted, phraseology has been abbreviated, and some readings 
given of extremely doubtful validity. For instance, from the photograph oppo- 
site page 240 one can see that in the very last line of page 243 an interesting clause 
has been omitted after the words profits of the firm: perche a dio piacci farli mag- 
giori, in order that God may please to make them larger. Other examples will be 
noticed. Then, on Page 66, the phrase dove si dette a chanbio is translated to whom 
was given in exchange but on page 75 dove io detti a chanbio, with whom I promised 
to send by exchange; both refer to the same transaction, and the first version is 
correct. An unfortunate misunderstanding is evident on p. 149 where, because the 
phrase per riaverne a Vinegia, to be recovered in Venice, was omitted after 306 
Venetian ducats, the explanation of this important transaction in the footnote is 
just the opposite of the fact, for money was clearly being sent to Florence via 
Venice, not being received from there. The passage on page 151 needs similar re- 
vision. On page 105, footnote 5 should be translated of keeping them better supplied 
with shipments rather than to keep a stock of it better replenished. This is, of course, 
not to say that the whole translation is faulty, but, in the reviewer’s opinion 
technical use cannot be made of its wording, except after reference to the original 
text or perhaps to the corrected notes about to be issued. 

It is a pity that this handsome volume cannot wholeheartedly be recom- 
mended as a source. It is, however, in high degree suggestive; subjects for investi- 
gation leap from every page. Besides the articles of association already men- 
tioned, one may point out such accounts as are to be found on pp. 98 ff., which, 
with the records of cash remittance, suggest the possibility of approximating a 
balance sheet for the operation of the Constantinople agency; also the passage 
at.the top of page 107, which with many others should permit a study of the or- 
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ganization of this foreign commerce, of the relations of the agents in the field 
among themselves, and between them and their principals. May these projects 


soon be undertaken. 
ALLAN Evans, 
Harvard University 


ArMANDO Sapori, Una Compagnia di Calimala ai Primi del Trecento (Biblioteca Storica Toscana, 
vi). Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1932. Paper. Pp. 420. L. 60. 


One of the outstanding gilds of mediaeval Florence was the Arte di Calimala, 
made up of merchants engaged in foreign trade. These merchants dealt chiefly 
in foreign cloth, particularly from northern France and Flanders. Dr Sapori 
has chosen to deal with the affairs of a single firm calied Francesco del Bene e 
Compagni, that belonged to the Calimala gild. Only one of the three partners 
who constituted the Company was engaged in active administration. Besides a 
bookkeeper, the Company employed eight or ten factors. On the average it 
handled only about one whole cloth a day. 

The Del Bene Company has been chosen for study not because of its size or 
wealth, for it was inconspicuous, but because its records have survived the de- 
struction of the centuries. They are now deposited in the State Archives of 
Florence. They deal with the imports and exports of cloth and other commodities, 
notably wine purchased in Naples. The important records of the retail trade in 
cloth are missing. Over 100 pages of Dr Sapori’s book are made up of tables of 
materials and excerpts from the records of the Del Bene firm for the period 1318- 
23. For the business history of Florence they are invaluable. 

The central theme of the book is the cost and price of northern cloth brought to 
Florence for sale. In the Statuti of the Arte di Calimala there are regulations 
concerning the vero costo and primo costo of cloth, which hitherto have not been 
exactly understood. Dr Sapori shows that the vero costo included a number of 
items. Among them was the primo costo, which he explains as the asking price of 
the cloth purchased in northern France and Flanders. The actual price might be 
less. Besides the primo costo there were God’s penny, transportation charges, the 
maltolts of the king of France, storage, tips, and so on. In the determination of 
costs the tacca, or wooden tag fastened to the cloth, was of great service. Doren 
thought that it listed all the costs, but Sapori shows that it included only the 
original cost abroad, the expense of dyeing, and cost of transporting to Paris, 
whence it was sent to Florence. 

Behind all this is the question of the selling price and the profits which such a 
firm as the Del Bene could make. The tacca and the scritta were evidence on the 
subject of costs. Beyond the total costs, a profit of about 10 or 12 per cent was 
demanded and allowed. This total (cost and profit) constituted the just price, 
which was so much a matter of anxiety to the Church. This profit stood midway 
between the rate of usury, about 7 per cent charged by a private bank, and the 
excessive rate of 15 to 20 per cent or even more, that was not uncommon, though 
of course not openly avowed. 

When cloth was sold by wholesale in Florence, the payment might be a termine. 
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In this case the bill was to be paid within eight days. If payment was made 
sooner, then a discount of 10 per cent per annum was allowed. If payment was 
delayed, a penalty at the same rate was incurred. This was comparable to the 
interest (id quod interest) permitted by the Church. 

The author has had the work of Sombart on capitalism pretty much in mind 
throughout, though he does not often allude to it. Sombart is said not to have 
known Italian sources very well, but still the author believes that there is no 
reason to doubt the existence in Florence of true capitalism with its accumula- 
tions of wealth and its spirit of gain. And we may add, the business man of 
Florence might be timid about charging a market price and about charging 
money for the use of money, but he did both, sometimes downright dishonestly 
and sometimes in subterfuge. The Church frowned on the former method but 


facilitated the latter. 
N.S. B. Gras, 


Harvard University 


Josepn R. Srrayer, The Administration of Normandy under Saint Louis (Monographs of the Me- 
diaeval Academy of America. No. 6). Cambridge (Mass.): The Mediaeval Academy of America, 
1932. Cloth. Pp. x+133. 

Tuis stupy of Norman administration is a particularly able discussion of what 

might be called the royal elements in the Norman government during the greater 

part of the thirteenth century. Separate chapters are devoted to the duchy itself 
as a unit of government, the administration of justice, the financial system, 
knight service, the relations of the towns with the royal administration, and to 
the agents of government. An introduction describes the nature of the problem 
and the literature of the subject; a concluding chapter summarizes results and 
makes a few suggestions in regard to the probable influence of Norman upon 

French institutions in this period. There are four appendices, listing the baillis 

and the viscounts of Normandy in the thirteenth century and their salaries, a 

bibliography, and an index. The book is appropriately dedicated to the uni- 

versally recognized master of all students of Norman mediaeval institutions, 

Professor Charles H. Haskins, under whose guidance it was originally prepared 

as a doctoral dissertation. 

Dr Strayer combines an excellent grasp of his subject with a decided flair for 
clear and concise expression of matters exceedingly intricate in their details. He 
may have simplified too much and he has certainly avoided upon occasion thorny 
problems perhaps not directly in his path,' but the result is about as clear-cut a 
picture of the actual working of the Norman government in this period as we are 
ever likely to possess. He has based his work very solidly on an exceptionally 
thorough search not only of the printed materials available for his subject but 
also of the manuscript collections both at Paris and in Normandy. 

The student of Norman institutions in the thirteenth century, as Dr Strayer’s 
bibliography indicates, follows in the footsteps of great masters. One must not 
expect too much in the way of novel and striking results. Dr Strayer, however, 


1 F.g., de Fréville’s theory, pp. 18-21, and notes. 
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breaks new ground in part in his chapter on finance, not only in numerous de- 
tails and in some suggested corrections for the work of Borrelli de Serres, notably 
in connection with the latter’s theory of the origin of tiers and danger, but also 
in managing to provide a plausible reconstruction of the relations between the 
Norman Exchequer and the French Curia in spite of fragmentary sources. He 
also introduces new material of considerable importance in his chapters on justice 
and the forests, adds a few names and references to Delisle’s well-known list of 
Norman baillis, draws up himself a valuable though necessarily incomplete list 
of Norman viscounts, and presents evidence not previously collected concerning 
the salaries of both these groups of officials. The concluding chapter stresses the 
differences between Norman and English institutions in the thirteenth century, 
due, the author thinks, to the Norman failure to retain the system of itinerant 
justices! or to develop trial by jury, and points out that Norman law persisted 
throughout the century partly because it was so well established that the French 
Masters of the Exchequer could not disturb it and partly because the latter were 
so busy with the complications of Norman custom that they had no time for ex- 
perimentation. This chapter also sums up the very considerable importance of 
the Norman duchy financially for the French government. In regard to the most 
difficult question of all, and the most important, the influence of Norman insti- 
tutions upon those of France, Dr Strayer has only suggestions, presented on the 
whole without conviction. The development of the bailli and the bailliage in 
France very possibly owes something to the earlier development of that official 
in Normandy. The highly organized Norman Exchequer may have accelerated 
the growing differentiation at Paris between Curia and Parlement. The char- 
acteristic features of the French financial system in the last part of the thirteenth 
century were nearly all present in the financial administration of Normandy in 
the twelfth — check-lists, surveys, concentration of responsibility in one official 
for each district, and the emphasis upon money payments. The French military 
arrangements owe something to the Norman system of knight service and the 
peculiarly Norman habit of making and keeping accurate and comprehensive 
lists of service due. But Dr Strayer admits that influences came to the French 
government from many sources, and he apparently believes that the principal 
influence from Normandy was that certain to be exerted in a general way by a 
province possessed of the habit of good government, powerless nobles, an im- 
potent church, and communes which were afraid to revolt. 

The least satisfactory chapters in the book are the concluding summary, which 
badly needs rewriting, the chapter on the towns, which is too thin (it is devoted 
almost exclusively to Rouen and Caen and is written largely out of Beaurepaire 
and Giry), and the chapter on knight service. The latter, an excellent piece of 
work on its own merits, was published in 1929 in the Haskins Anniversary Essays 
in Mediaeval History, but the author states that it has here been revised and that 
new material has been added.? The new material is infinitesimal in amount and 


1 P. 105. “The abandonment of the system of itinerant justices’ is probably too strong a phrase 
without some qualification. The bailli in Normandy in the thirteenth century certainly inherited a 
good deal from the itinerant justice of the twelfth. 

: P. 56, note 1. 
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the revision is not only unimportant but actually inadequate since the reader is 
upon three occasions! directed to notes above or below by numbers which cor- 
respond only to the text and notes as printed in the Haskins Essays. A chapter 
should properly have been included on the church and its relations with the royal 
government. There is, of course, a considerable amount of material on this sub- 
ject scattered through the book, especially in the chapter on justice, but the topic 
is hardly anywhere adequately treated. 

The reviewer regrets that the bibliography contains no critical comment, 
wonders why the archives at Alencon yielded no material at all, would prefer to 
see his own publications dated accurately, misses any reference to the very 
valuable chapters on thirteenth-century France by Powicke and Petit-Dutaillis 
in the sixth volume of the Cambridge Mediaeval History, and knows that many 
readers will find the index disappointing. It is true that there is some critical 
discussion of the literature of the subject in the introduction; few readers will 
find it sufficient. The decision there made to avoid the administrative studies of 
Waquet, Nowé, and Michel for the Vermandois, Flanders, and Beaucaire in the 
thirteenth century, on the ground that it is not safe to assume that administra- 
tive procedures used elsewhere were applied without change in Normandy,’ is 
certainly open to question. 

It is perhaps ungracious to point out that Dr Strayer has not edited any of the 
unpublished material upon which he has relied, although he does print a sum- 
mary of one document, already published elsewhere since he discovered it, as he 
himself indicates.’ He has made good use of a particularly interesting and im- 
portant financial statement of the Norman Exchequer for 1230.‘ Borrelli de 
Serres edited this document incompletely and inaccurately’ and even Delisle 
published only the first half.* The earliest extant accounts of the Norman baillis 
which Dr Strayer has used so extensively’ are still for the most part unprinted 
and may be said to cry aloud for an editor. This is especially true, of those with 
which the reviewer is familiar, of the accounts of the baillis of Rouen for 1274,° 
of the Caux district for 1279,° of Verneuil for 1282,!° and of the Cotentin for 1285." 
The author has searched the Archives Nationales very thoroughly but the re- 
viewer has an idea that the manuscript collections of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
could be made to yield something more." The unique description of the royal do- 


1 P. 62, note 6; p. 63, notes 2 and 4. 

2P. 5. 

3 P. 13, note 1. The document is a royal ordinance of 1234 affecting Normandy; it is published in 
M. F. Soudet, Ordonnances de I’ Echiquier de Normandie (Paris-Rouen, 1929), p. 211. 

4 P. 36 (B. N., MS. Lat. 17010, fol. 1-2). 

5 Recherches sur Divers Services Publics (Paris, 1895), pp. 174-175. 

6 Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France (Paris, 1738-), xxtv, preuves, no. 89. 

7 See p. 36, notes 6 and 7. 

* B. N., MS. Lat. 9018, fol. 7. 

® Ibid., fol. 23. 

10 Thid., fol. 24. 

1B. N., MS. Lat. 17010, fol. 3. 

2B. N., MS. Fr. n. a. 3655, fol. 51 is apparently the same document as Bibliothéque de Rouen, 
MS, Leber 5645, to which Dr Strayer gives a reference on p. 36, note 7. 
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main in the bailliage of Rouen in 1270! is described in the text and quoted in the 
notes;? it is to be regretted that the author did not find it possible to print at 
least a considerable excerpt from this document in an appendix. 

The suggestion that Dr Strayer’s book is something less than perfect and that 
a few relevant tasks still remain does not alter the judgment expressed above that 
this is an able and an intelligent study of a difficult subject of great importance, 
clearly set forth and amply documented. It will be of great assistance to many 
other scholars in their own investigations, notably to those interested in Norman 
institutions just before or just after the reign of Saint Louis and to those engaged 
in the study of French or English institutional history in the thirteenth century. 

Sipney R. Pacxarp, 
Smith College 


K. Srrecker, ed., Hrotsvithae Opera, Leipzig; Teubner, 1930. Cloth. Pp. xii+278. 8 RM. 
H. Watruer, ed., Hrotsvith von Gandersheim, Ausgewihlte Dichtungen. (Lateinische und griechische 

Lesehefte No. 12). Bielefeld und Leipzig: Vielhagen und Klasing, 1931. Paper. Pp. vi+-113. 
WEN Strecker’s edition of Hrotsvitha first appeared in 1906 it was in no sense 
intended as a rival of von Winterfeld’s critical edition in the Monumenta. It was 
indeed undertaken at von Winterfeld’s urging. Consequently he has not yielded 
to the demands of many reviewers, chiefly French, for glossary, notes, parallels, 
and other editorial helps such as are supplied by von Winterfeld’s edition, which 
still remains indispensable. But Strecker’s edition provided us with the better 
text, as von Winterfeld had been extremely conservative, retaining many readings 
of the Munich manuscript which he himself considered incorrect. Strecker made 
numerous emendations particularly to restore, in so far as possible, the rimes and 
assonances of the sections in rimed prose. 

This new edition has acquired added importance through the collation of the 
Cologne MS.* (W 101 of the municipal archives), which contains the four first 
plays (Gallicanus, Dulcitius, Calimachus, and Abraham), but none of the other 
works. For these plays, however, it is of prime importance, as it is not derivative 
from M and in many instances provides us with better readings. The most con- 
siderable addition in this respect are the four lines of Abraham (pp. 174, 24-175, 
1) which are lacking in M. Strecker gives the readings of C wherever it deviates 
from M and has in addition supplied some variants of M not given in the first 
edition. 

The punctuation has been modernized, but for the sections in rimed prose 
that of the manuscripts is indicated by a rather elaborate system of signs. 
Strecker was able to use to advantage K. Polheim’s learned work, Die lateinische 
Reimprosa (Berlin, 1925), and has made much progress over the first edition in 
the restoration of the world-order and rimes. This is especially welcome in the 
thorough revision of a book which has proved its value over many years. 


1 Bibliothéque de Rouen, MS. Martainville Y 94. 
? Pp. 41-48, and notes. 
3 First published by G. Frenken, ‘Eine neue Hrotsvithahandschrift,’ Neues Archiv, xutv, (1922), 


101-114. 
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Walther’s edition, intended for use in Gymnasia, contains Theophilus, Dul- 
citius, Gesta Ottonis, and Primordia coenobii Gandeshemensis. His choice was de- 
termined by the wish to represent legend, drama, and epic and at the same time 
to avoid subject matter that might give offense when used for class reading in 
schools. The text is that of Strecker’s edition with two minor deviations: Gesta 
486, devenit, Prim. 373, Omnia coenobii perfecit moenia nostri. For Dulcitius 
Walther followed M except for two readings. 

The introduction of thirty pages gives biographical and historical information 
about Hrotsvitha and the convent of Gandersheim, discusses briefly the metrics 
and language of her works and treats their literary aspects more at length. No 
attempt is made to provide a systematic grammar. But the commentary eluci- 
dates most of the deviations from Classical Latin in Hrotsvitha’s vocabulary 
and syntax. A select bibliography is appended to the commentary. It is a useful 
edition of a text we are glad to have added to those available for the study of 


Mediaeval Latin. 
TAYLOR STARCK, 
Harvard University 
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